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BIOGRAPHICAL PREFACE. 


BY TIlE TRANSLATOR. 


As it is possible this book may fall into the hands of 
n1any but little acquainted \vith the claÏIn \"hich the Author 
has upon the attention of the learned in every country, it 
has been deen1ed advisable to collect some materials respecting 
his antecedent biography. The life of an author is to be found 
in his ,vorks; and it ,vill be seen by the subjoined narrative 
that the years of Dr. Döllinger have been cro\vded ,vith 
events; and that each of the8e reflects honour upon him as 
a theologian, a scholar, and an historian, as a man of deep 
research and of original thought. 
Dr. Döllinger ,vas born at Bamberg, on the 28th February, 
1799, and educated at'Vürzburg. After several years passed, 
first at a curacy in Franconia, and as Professor at the Eccle- 
siastical Seminary of Aschaffenberg, he was, in 1826, appointed 
one of the Faculty of Theology in the ne\v Universityof
lunich. 
The results of the French Revolution \vere felt in the youth 
and early manhood of Dr. Döllinger. Hationalislu ,vas every- 
,,
here predominant. There was no master-mind amongst the 
Roman Catholics of Germany; and the young and ardent 
student was thro\vn upon his own resources, and compelled 
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to rely on his own independent research for the acquisition 
of knowledITe and the formation of his jud
ment. The 
o . . f D 
re
ults of such a course are apparent in the \VritIngs 0 f. 
Ðöllinger; for all exhibit profound and extensive learning, 
a judgn1ent free fron1 personal and partial influences, the 
habit of penetrating directly to original sources, and a 
critical method to \vhich the works of the patristic, the 
scholastic and lllodern ,vriters are indifferently subjected. 
, . 
Dr. Döllinger's earliest work ,vas on "The DoctrIne of 
the Euchnrist in the three first Centuries," 1826. Two 
years later appeared a "History of the Reformation," form- 
ing the third volume of "The Ecclesiastical History" of 
HortiO'. He then undertook to re-write the whole ,vork, 

 
and published in 1833 the first, and in 1835 the second volume 
of that "Church History" by which his nanle first became 
,videly known for his learned and able defence of the 
Catholic idea, and for the confidence with 'which many 
views, so often repeated as to be believed unquestionable 
and essential, \Vere abandoned as untenable. Four more 
volumes ,,,hich had been announced were never ,vritten; 
but an elaborate treatise on "The History, Character, and 
Influence of Islamism," appeared in 1838; and a Com- 
pendiulll of the History of the Church down to the 
Reformation, \vas published in the years 1836-1843. The 
history of the six first centuries is given with extreme 
brevity; but the history of the Middle Ages, though much 
compressed, displays even more copious erudition than the 
account of the earlier period in the larger \vorlr. In the 
English translation, these t\VO histories have been unskil- 
fully combined. Between the years 1846 and 1848, Dr. 
Döllinger published three large volumes on the history of 
German Lutheranism, "The R,eformation, its Internal De- 
velopment and its Effects." The original design was too 
extensive to be completed; the work remains a fraO'ment 
d h . 
 , 
an t e Innumerable extracts from the writings of the period, 
many of them rare, and some unpuLlished, whilst they confer 
on these volumes a value they will never lose yet render 
then1 diffi
ult to be read \vith pleasure. But ;he illlmenSI3 
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research with \vhich the ideas of the ReformerA and their 
contemporaries, on the doctrine and the condition of their 
Church, are exposed, make this by far the most instructive 
account of the Gennan Reforlnation. 
During this period Dr. Döllinger delivered courses of lec- 
tures on several other branches of Di ,'inity besides that 
,vhich specially belonged to his chair; "on the Philosophy 
of Religion," "on Canon Law," "on Symbolisnl," and on 
"the Literature of the Patristic ....L\ge." Having ceded, for 
some year
, his professorship of ecclesiastical history to 
i\löhler, ,vhose lesser writings he afterwards collected, he took 
that of dogmatic theology, which in his hands was trans- 
formed into a history of revelation and of the development 
of doctrine. None of these lectures have been printed, but 
the author has published f1'0111 tilne to titHe a large number 
of occasional \vritings. .A.111ong the earliest were "An Es- 
say on the l{eligion of Shakespeare," and a lecture" on the 
Introduction of Christianity among the Gern1ans." A "Ootn- 
mentary on the Paradise of Dante," accompanied by the de- 
signs of Cornelius in 1830; "ßlixed 
Iarriages-a Voice for 
Peace," came out in 1838, during the conflict between the 
Prussian Government and the Archbishop of Cologne. In 
the follo,,,ing years articles on "The Tractarian 
Iovement," 
" John Huss anù the Council of Constancet "The Albi- 
genses," appeared in the "IIistorisch-politische Bliitter," o,,
er 
,,,hieh, though very rarely a contributor, he presiùed for 
n1any years. A dissertation on ., The PO:5ition of the Church 
tow
rds those who die out of IIer COnlI11Union," was "Titten 
in 1842, on the occasion of the death of the Dowager Queen 
of Bavaria; a lecture on" Error, Doubt, and Truth," was 
originally delivered by Dr. Döllinger before the .stuùents, as 
Rector of the University; a speech on "The Freedoln of 
the Church," one of his Bl0St excellent publications, at Ra- 
tisbon, in 1849. " 1\lartin Luther, a Sketch," was reprinted 
in the year 1852, frorn a theological Encyclopæùia to ,vhich 
he also contributed articles on "Bossuet," and on "Duns 
Scotus." A palnphlet on "Coronation by the Pope;' was 
produced in 1853, when it was feared that Pius IX. would 
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be induced to crown the Emperor of the French; and de- 
scribed the different instances in \vhich it had been done, 
and the error comnlitted on the last occasion. 
Froin 1845 to 1847 Dr. Döllinger represented the U niver- 
sity of 
'1unich in the Bavarian Chalnber, where he was re- 
garded as one of the leaùers of the Ultramontanes. Several 
of his speeches have been published. In the latter year he 
was depri\Ted of his professorship, and consequently of his 
seat in the Chamber, ","here the ministers ,vho had been 
raised to po\ver by Lola l\lontez dreaded the influence of his 
eloquence and character. Having been elected a deputy to 
the National Parliament in 1848, he spoke and wrote with 
great effect in favour of religious liberty, and the definition 
of "the relations bet"veen Church and State," which was 
carried at Frankfort, and was after,vards nonlinally adopted 
both at Vienna and Berlin, is said to have been his ,york. 
The same spirit and the same principles which made him in 
religion the keenest of controversial ,vriters, and the most 
earnest advocate of reforms, guided hinl in political life, and 
nlade hilll the exponent of the highest Catholic views, and 
the chan1pion of ecclesiastical freedoln. He regarded the 
oppression of the Church as the safeguard 0f absolutis111 in 
the State, and the faults and errors of Catholics as a fruitful 
source of the divisions and disputes among Christians. In 
his desire to reconcile religion ,vith society, and ProtestantiSlll 
with l{ome, Dr. Döllinger adinitted no comprolnise, but, ac- 
knowledging the just clain1s and real progress of the 11lodern 
,vorId, and the evils that afflict the Church, he sought to dis- 
tinguish that whicl" is essential and true from those thinas 
o 
\vith which, fronl ignorance or superstition, interest or unbe- 
lief, it had been surrounded. 
In the spring of 1849, he returned to l\funich and was 
restored to his professorship, and also to his seat in the 
Chalnber, which he, however, resigned t,vo years later, in 
order to devote himself to the cOlllpletion of his literary plans. 
Three principal "works have since appeared, each cOlnplete in 
itself, and superior, both in style and lllatter, to those by which 
they had been preceded. The publication of the" Philoso- 
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phulnena," by hIiller, in 1851, gave rise to a prolonged dls- 
cussion, in \vhich l11any Catholics sought to \veaken the testi- 
mony of the author, ,vhilst Protestant ,vriters endeavoured 
to use his authority for the purpose of throwing discredit on 
the Church of Rome. In ans\ver to both parties-especially to 
Gieseler, Baur, Bunsen, 'V ords\vorth, and Lenorrnant-Dr. 
Döllinger published, in 1853, "IIippolytus and Callistus- 
The Roman Church in the Third Century,"-perhaps, of all 
his "Titings, the one in which his ingenuity of combination, 
his skill as a logician, and his lofty tone in handling the 
intere:5ts of his Church, are nlost conspicuous. The classical 
learning sho,vn in this work \vas more abundantly displayed 
in the introduction to the history of Christianity, \vhich 
appeared in 1857, under the title of "Paganisln and 
J udaisrn." In 1860 appeared a volunle entitled "Christianit) 
and the Church in the period of their Foundation," ,vhich id 
the author's n1nsterpiece. It is understood to be Dr. 
Döllinger's intention to continue this ,york ùo\vn to the 
present tilne. The newspa pers have also announced a 
volun1e on the thirteenth century, and a rumour has long 
circulated that a work on the l\lediæval Heresies, founded 
on very extell
ive researches in ROBle, Florence, l
aris, and 
Bologna, was in preparation. These 13 bours ,vere inter- 
rupted by the course of events \vhich called forth the 
present volume. Of the value to be attached to this work, 
it ,voulù not be becou1ing in the Tran:slator to express an 
opinion; but a few words he C3nnot refrain from adding 
with reference to the spirit in \vhich the translation has been 
ex ec u ted. 
In our Courts of Justice, \vhen a ,vitness sppaking a 
foreign language is called upon to give his evidence, there is at 
the same tin1e sworn a.n interpreter, to \vhom an oath to the 
following effect is administered: 
" You shall well and truly interpret to the Court anù 
Jury, and to the best of your skill and knowledge, the evi- 
dence of the 'Vitness in this Cause." 
"Then undertaking to convey to English readers the 
opinions and statements of the Inost distinguished of living 
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German scholars and writers, upon topics of paramount 
interest, the translator felt himself under an obligation sonle- 
what similar to that which binds the sworn interpreter. He 
bas "to the best of his skill and kno\vledge," given as close 
, 
an Enalish representation of Dr. Döllinger's German ,yords 
o . 
as the genius of the t\VO languages would pernut. 
In accordance with such a desire, he has adopted, verbatim, 
or, with only a few alterations, passages of Dr. Döllinger's 
work, which he found translated in " The Ralnbler," vol. vi., 
part 16. 
The Author has, in the second part of this book-" The 
Papacy and the Papal States "-u}ade frequent reference to 
the favoured bureaucratic class in ROIne, the "Prelatura." 
A literal translation of the word "Priilaten" into English, 
as "Prelates," might lead to a gross nåsapprehension. In 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, the universal signification 
given to the ,yord "prelate," corresponds precisely with 
Johnson's definition of it--" an Ecclesiastic of the highest 
order and dignity." OU7
" Prelates" are either archbishops 
or bishops; but it ,vill be seen by the annexed account given 
of the Roman" Prelates," that they are far differen t, in every 
respect, from members of the Episcopal order. 
"The' Prelatura,' " (observes 1\11'. Lyons, in his letter to 
the l\[arquis of N ormanby, No. xxxi.,) "is essentially an 
Ecclesiastical Body: its member
, whether they actually 
take orders or not, are looked upon as belonging to the 
clergy. They wear the ecclesiastical habit; they are ex- 
pected to act, think, and speak as Churcluuen. They form 
a body apart from the rest of the comnlunity. They have 
ecclesiastical privileges. It is true that they hat'e not all of 
then
 irrevocaúly taken a vow of celibacy; nay, I believe there 
are even some rare instances of prelates actually 1n (l1
pied. 
But if a prelate 1l1arry, his career is alnlost inevitably closed 
-his hopes of high office and of the cardinalates are at an 
end.". 
To prevent n1isunderstanding, ,vhenever this class of 
· D
spatches from l\Ir. Lyons, respecting the condition and adminis- 
tration of the Papal States. London, 1860, p. 50. 
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officials is referred to in the follo"ying pages, they will be 
found designated ,vith the name by which they are kno\vn 
in Rome, that is, as " Prelati." 


'v. B. 
I. 


)hLL HILL LODGE, HASTIXGS. 
April, 1862. 
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THE CHUIlCH AKD THE CIIURCIIES. 


I
TRODUCTIO
. 


THIS \vork has arisen out of two lectures which \vere ùelivered 
in the month of April of the present year. I feel myself 
bound to explain ho,v I caine to speak, before a very n1ixed 
auditory, upon the luost difficult and complicated question of 
our tin1e; and that, too, in a manner decidedly different from 
,,,hat is usually adopted. I had at first detern1Ïned, when the 
request to deliver some lectures reached me, sîn1ply to speak 
of the present state of religion in general, with a COlll- 
prehensive vie,v extending over all mankind. It happened, 
however, that by those very circles (froln which the impulse 
to the delivery of the lectures had conle) the questipn ,vas 
frequently put to n1e-" How was the position of the Papal 
See-the partly consun1mated, partly threatened loss of its 
telnporal sovereignty-to Le eXplained?" " "rhat "-1 was 
repeatedly asked-" ,vhat ,vas one to say in reply to. those 
non-churchmen ,vho pointed, \vith triun1phant 8c
rn, to the 
numerous episcopal nlêlllifestoes in ,vhich the States of the 
Church are declared essential and nece:5sary to her existence, 
even though the events of the last thirty years appear with 
unerring distinctness to announce their downfall 1" 
I had, too, in ne\vspapers, periodicals, and books, fre- 
B 
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quently found" the hope expressed, that with the do,vnh
ll of 
the telnporal soyereignty of the Pope, the Church l
self 
,,"ould not e
cape the dOOlll of di5so1ution. A t the :5anle tune, 
I ,"as 
trnck by finding, in the 
I enloirs of Châteaubriand, 
this expression of Cardinal Bernetti, Secretary of State to 
Leo XII.: "That if he liyed a long time, there 1YHS the 
prospect before hin1 of yet beholding the fall of the telnporal 
power of the Papacy."l I had al:5o read in the COIlIlllU- 
nication of a J)aris corre
pont1('nt, whose nanIe has been 
l11elltioned to nle as that of a weJl-infonned a1Jd trn
tworthy 
person, "that the .A..rchbisllop of HheilllS, on his return frolH 
Ronle, had recounted what Pope I>ius had saiù to hin1: 'I 
yield to no illusions; the telnporal power 11n1st fall. Goyon 
win abandon Ine; I shall then di
band 111Y relnaining troops. 
I shall, as the I(ing enters, excollunuuicate hill}, and cahuly 
. I } ", 2 
aw
ut illY t eat I. . 
I already belieyed, in April, I could perf\eh"e that which is 
still more plainly exhibited in OC'tober, that the enemies of 
the tenlporal Papal-Soyereignty are resolute, united, predo- 
minant, and that nowhere is there to be found a protecting 
power which po
sesses at the same tinle the will and the 

bility of averting the catastrophe. I con8;dered it, there- 
fOïe, probable that an interruption of the telnporal dOl1linion 
,vould ensue-an interruption ,vhich, like to others that had 
preèedcd it, would again cease, and be followed by a restora- 
tion. I resolved, therefore, to ayail nl)
self cf the opportunity 
which the lectures afforded file to prepare the pub1ic for those 
coming events the shadows of which had been cast into the 
present tinIe, and thus to prevent the scandal
, the doubt
, 
anù the offence which Blust inevitablv arise if the States of 
the Church should pass into ot her ha
d
, although episcopal 
pastorals had hitherto energeticaHy asserted that they be- 
longed to the integrity of the Church. I nleant, therefore, 
to say:-That the Church can exist by and for herself, and 
that she did exist for seyen centuries without the territorial 
1 "::\Iémoires d'Outretombe," viii. 136. Ed. de Berlin. 
2 Snch is the statement in the London Catholic weekly journal the 
rreekl!/ Rcgi:.;tcr, 
larch 2, 1861, p. 4. ' 
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possessions of the Popes: but that at a later period this pro- 
perty, through the condition of the ,vorld, became necessary, 
and, in spite of great changes and vicissitude
, has di
charged 
in nlost cases its function of serying as a founùation for the 
independence and freedom of the Popes. As long as the 
present state and arrangement of Europe endures, \ve ('an 
discover no other means to secure to the Papal 
ee its free- 
dom, and, through it, general confidence. Rut God's know'- 
ledge and power reach further than ours, and \\Te nlust not 
presume to set bounds to the Divine ""l
clonl and Oll1nipo- 
tence, and cry out to it-" This way, and not otherwise." 
Should, however, the e\yent ,vhich now threatens to occur 
actually take place, and the Pope be .despoiled of hi
 landed 
. possessions, one of three eventualities will assuredly conle to 
pass :-Eitner the loss of the Papal States is only telnporary, 
and the territory will revert, after sonle intervening casualties, 
in its entirety or in part, to its rightful sovereign; or Provi- 
dence will bring about, by \vays unknown to us, and com- 
binations which we cannot divine, a state of thing
 in which 
the object-nalnely, the indepenJence and free action of the 
Papal See, \vithout those ITleanS which ha\Te hitherto sufficed 
for it; or, lastly, \ve are approaching great catastrophes in 
Europe-a collapse of the \vhole edifice of exi
ting social 
order-events of which the downfall of the Papal States is 
only the precursor, or, as it nlay be saiù, "the J ob's- 
messenger." 
I have developed, in this book, the grounds upon ,vhich I 
think of these three possibilities, the fir
t the n10st probable. 
As to the second pos:åbility, there is nothing to be said but 
this-that it is an unknown, and consequently indescribable 
=,v-it is only good for this much: we Illust retain it against 
certain over-confident assertions, ,vhich profess to know the 
secret things to COlne, and trespassing on the Di,.ine Do[uain, 
".i8h to subject the Future absolutely to the laws of the 
inlmeùiate Pa
t. That the third possibility HUlst also be ad- 
nlitted, fe\v of those \vho studiou.sly observe the signs of the 
times ,vill dispute. One of the shrewdest historians and 
statesmen, Niebuhr, had, so long ago as the 5th October, 
B2 
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1830 written these words: "If God does not marvellously 
, . h 
help, there is inlpending over us a destructIon suc as 
occurred to the Roman world in the middle of the third 
century-the annihilation of prosperity, freedoll1, civilization, 
and literature." And we have proceeded much further on 
the inclined plane since then. The Powers of Europe have 
overturned, or perlnitted to be overturned, the t,vo main 
pillars of their edifice-the principle::; of Legitiluacy and 
public international La\v. Those nlonarchs who have made 
themselves, like to slaves, the tools of revolution, are no\v 
.. 
active perfortuers in the ,vorId's historical dranla-the others 
conduct thenlselves as quiet spectators, and are, in their 
hope
, smiling heirs, like Prussia and l
ussia; or they are 
bestowing applause and giving help, like England; or they 
are as passh.e invalids, like Austria, or the hectic-fever- 
stricken 'l'urkey. But the Revolution is a pennanent 
chronic disease, breaking out no\v in one place, no\v in 
another, and then attacking several members at the sallIe 
tilne. The Pentarchy is dissolved; the Holy Alliance, 
even though a defective and nlisuserl form of European 
political order, is buried. The right of the strongest alone 
no\v prevails in Europe. Is it a process of loenovation, or a 
proc
ss of dissolution, in which European society is plunged 
 
I still believe it to be the foroler; but I 11lUSt, as I have 
said, admit the possibility of the other alternative. If it 
occurs-then, ,,,hen the po\vers of destruction have done 
their ,york, it \vill be the business of the Church at once to 
co-operate acti,'ely in the reconstruction of social orJer out 
of the ruins, both as a connecting civilizing power and as the 
preserver and dispenser of. moral and religious traùition. 
And for this, too, the Papacy has, with or without territory, 
its own function and it
 o\vn l1lission. 
Such, then, were the ideas from ,vhich I started; and it 
may be 
upposed that my language concerning the in1nlediate 
fate .of the teInporal power of the Pope necessarily sounded 
al1lblguous-that I could not, with the confidence that is 
given to other8, perhaps more keen-sicrhted men-colne 
before my auditors, and say: "Rely upon b this-the States 
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of the Church-the land fron1 Radicofani to Caperano, froln 
I
avenna to Civita Vecchia, shaH anù I1IUst and will renlain 
,,,ith the Popes-heaven and earth shall pass away, before 
the States of the Church pass away!" I could not do this, 
because I had not then any such conviction, nor do I now, in 
the slightest degree, entertain it; but of this I an1 alone 
confident, that the Papal See ,vill not be permanently 
deprived of the conditions necessary for the fulfilment of its 
mISSIon. Hence, the substance of Iny worùs ,vas this, "Let 
no one lose faith in the Church, if the tenIporal principality 
of the Papacy shoulù ùi8appear, \vhether it be for a season, 
or for ever. It is not essence, but acciùent; not end, but 
11leans; it began late; it ,vas forolerly sOlnething quite 
different fron1 what it i:5 no\v. It now justly appears to us to 
be indispensable; and so long as the existing orùer lasts in 
Europe, it nlllst, at all cost, be maintained; or, if it is 
violently interrupted, it mu
t be restored. But it is possible 
to suppo:5e a political condition of Europe in which it woulù 
be superfluous, and then it would be only a clogging burden." 
At the same time, I ,vished to defend Pope Pius IX., and 
his government, against nunlerous accusations, and to show 
that the in\vard infirIl1ities anù denciences \vhich undeniably 
exist in the country, and through which the State has been 
reduceù to such an astounding conùition of weakness and 
helplessness, are not attributable to hilll; that, on the con- 
trary, he has, both before and since 18-18, shewn the best 
will to reh)rnl; and that, actually by hinl, and unùer hi I}), 
ll1any things are now llluch better than they had been. 
The reports in the newspapers, written out at hOIlIe frotn 
memory, gave but an inaccurate representation of a discourse 
,,'hich did not attempt to cut the knot in the usual way, but 
\vhich, ,vith buts and ifs, and referring to certain elements- 
to critical and decisive events, for the 1110St part left out üf 
the calculation-alluded to an uncertain future and nlanifold 
contingencies. This ,vas unavoidable. Every report, not 
absolutely verbal, Inust, despite of the best intentions of the 
reporter, give rise to a distorted apprehension. 'Yhen, 
therefore, one of the n10st widely circulated journals reported 
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the first lecture, without any intentional falsification, but 
,vith omissions, which altered the sense and tendency of my 
,vords, I iOlmediately proposed to the editor to print IOY 
manuscript; but this was declined. In other reports of the 
daily organs I was often unable to recognize my own ideas; 
,vhilst expressions 'v ere put into my mouth to which I was 
altogether a stranger. 
And here I will adrnit that, when I gave the lectures, I did 
not think that they would be discussed by the press; but I 
expected that, like others of the same kind, they ,vould at 
In08t be nlentioned in a couple of words, in futnram oblivionem. 
Of the controversy which sprang up at once in separate 
,yorks, and in newspaper articles-in Germany, France, 
England, Italy, and even in America-I shaH not speak. 
l\fuch of it I have not read-the ,,,riters often did not even ask 
themselves whether the report ,vhich acciùent put into 
their hands, and which they carelessly adopted, was at all 
accurate. IJut I lllust refer to an account in one of the 
nlost widely read of English periodical
, because I am there 
brought into a society to ,vhich I do not belong. In the 
July nunlber of the Edinúu1'gh Review, there is an article, 
\vritten, as it is reported, by l\fr. II. Cartwright, and 
entitled" Church Reformation in Italy." The author first 
analyses Rosnlini's treatise, " Le cinque piaghe della chiesa;" 
he then speaks of what is congenial to it, of the existing 
change of circumstances in Italy favourable to the views of 
Rosn1Ïni, of the Dominican of :::;t. .l\Iark in Florence, of the 
Capuchins, of a \vriting by the Oratorian Capecelatro of 
Naples, which takes an unfavourable vie\v of the Temporal 
Sovereignty of the Pope-and then, nlisapprehending the 
tendency of nlY expressions, and under the erroneous 
notion that I had already publìshed an apology of my ortho- 
doxy, he appeals to me-and then COllles a detailed descrip- 
tion of the sentiments and sufferinO's of Passaalia and To
ti. 
r-- b 
A sharp attack upon me in the Dublin Review I know only 
from extracts in the English papers, but I can see, froin 
the vehemence with which the writer pronounces himself 
against "liberal" institutions, that, even after the appear- 
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ance of this book, I cannot reckon on conung to an under- 
standing with him. 
D pon this rnatter eyery one now can judge for himself. 
To fulfil a promise that I had given, I have had both 
ICûtures printed as an appendix, just as they ,vere origi- 
nally composeà, nlerel y onlitting the introduction, it not 
touching upon the general Church and State question, and 
being nothing Inore than casual reflections. As a Blatter of 
course, in revision, 1l1rtny things that \vere introduced extem- 
pore are left out, although not in the slightest degree at 
variance \vith the sense of ,vhat is here publi
hed. 
The exciten1ent \vhich ,,-as cau
eù by IllY lectures, or 
rather by the reports of then) in the daily press, had this 
advantage, that it brought to light, in a ,vay which to many 
,vas unexpeeted, in what wide, circles, ho\v deeply and how 
firmly rooted is the attachnlent of the people to the See of 
S1. Peter. For the sake of this, I was glaJ to accept all the 
uttack.3 and anilno
ity which fell on 111e in consequence. But 
,vherefore-it will be asked, and I have been asked innulner- 
able tilnes-wherefore not cut short nli:;understanùings by 
the inlUleùiate publication of the lectures, which nlust, as a. 
,vhole, have been \vritten previous to deli \'ery? "Thy wait 
for five l110nths 
 For this I hall two reasons. First, it was 
not merely a question of 111isunderstanding. 
luch of what 
I had actually said had 111ade an unpleasant inlprcssion in 
n1any quarters, especially aInong our optill1ists. I should, 
therefore, with nlY bare statelnent
, have beconle involved in 
an agitating newspaper and pamphlet squabble, and that 
was not an attractive prospect. 
Iy second reason was-I 
expected that the further develoPlnent of circumstances in 
ItaJy, the irresistible logic of facts, \,,"ould dispose many minds 
to receive certain truths. I hoped tl1'Ü people ,yould learn 
by degrees, in the school of events, that it is not enough 
alwavs to be reckonino- with the ficrures "Revolution" 
J 00' 
"Secret Societie
," "
lazziniisnl," "Atheism," or to esti- 
mate things only by the stan{lard supplied in "The J e\v of 
Verona," but that other factors nlust be adn1Ïtteù into the 
calculation; for instance-the condition of the Italian clergy, 
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and their position towards the laity. I wished, therefore, to 
let a few months pass away, previous to my appearing 
before the public. 'Vhether I calculated rightly, the recep- 
tion of this book will show. 
I thoroughly understand those who think it censurable 
that I should have spoken in detail of circunlstances and 
facts that are willingly ignored, or that are skipped over \vith 
a light and fleeting foot, and that, too, especially at the 
present crisis. I nlyself ,vas restrained for two years by 
these considerations, i
 spite of the feeling that urged me 
to speak on the question of the Papal States; and it required 
the circumstances I have described, I may ahnost say, to 
compel me to speak publicly on the subject. I beg, then, of 
those persons to reflect on the follo,ving points. First, when 
an author openly exposes a ,state of things already abun- 
dantly discussed in the press; if he draws a\vay the necessarily 
very transparent covering from the gaping wounds which 
are not in the Church herself, but on an Institution nearly 
connected with her, and whose infirn1ities she is lllade to feel 
-it may fairly be supposed that he does it, in accordance 
with the example of earlier friends, and great men of the 
Church, only to show the possibility and necessity of the 
cure, in order, so far as in him lies, to weaken the reproach 
that the defenders of the Church see only" the mote" in 

he eyes of others, not "the beam" in their own; and, with 
narrow-hearted prej Hdice, endeavour to soften, or to dissimulate, 
or to deny every fact which is, or \vhich appears to be, un- 
favourable to their cause. lIe does it in order that it lllay 
be understood that wher
 the impotency of lllan to effect a 
cure becomes lllanifest, God interposes, in order to sift on 
II is threshing-floor the chaff from the wheat, and to consume 
it ,vith the fire-glow of catastrophes which are only Ilis 
judgments and His rell1edies. Secondl y I could not as 
, . , 
an historian, l}resent results without going back to their 
causes; and it was, therefore, my duty, as it is that of every 
religious inquirer and observer, to try and contribute some- 
thing to the Theodicea. He that undertakes to write on 
such lofty interests, which nearly affect the ,veal and woe 
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of the Church, cannot avoid examining and displaying the 
,visdorl1 and justice of God in the cond uct of terrestrial 
events. The fate which has overtaken the States of the 
Church 111ust, before all thing
, be considered in the light of 
a Di"ine Orùinance for the advantage of the Church. So 
considered, it presents itself as a trial which ,viII endure 
until the object is attained, and the welfare of the Church, so 
far, secured. 
It seemed evident to tIle that, as a new order of things in 
Europe lies in the design of Providence, so the disease 
through \vhich, for the la:5t half century, the States of the 
Church unquestionably have passed, n1ight be the tran
ition 
to a new form. To describe this Inalady, without overlooking 
or concealing any of the symptoms, was, therefore, an 
undertaking I could not avoid. The disease has its source 
in the inward contradiction and discord of institutions and 
of circuITlstances; for the modern French institutions stand 
there in close and constant contact with a mediæval hierarchy; 
and neither of these t\VO elements is strong enough to expel 
the other; and either of them ,vould, if it were the sole 
predominant power, be in itself a form of disease. Yet, in 
the history of the last few year
, I recogni
e syn1pton1S of 
convalescence, however feeble, obscure, and equivocal its 
traces may appear. 'Vhat ,ve behold is not death or hopeless 
decay; it is a purifying process-painful, consuming, and 
penetrating bone and marro\v-such as God is wont to inflict 
upon His chosen persons and in
titutions. There is no lack 
of dross, and tilne is requireù before the gold can COlne pure 
out of the furnace. In the course of this process, it may 
happen that the territorial dominion will be interrupted- 
that the State may be broken up, or pass into other hands; 
but it will revive, though, perhaps, in another form, and with 
a different kind of government. In a ,vord, sanabilibuR 
Zaboramus malis; that is what I wished to sho\v, anù that, I 
believe, I have sho\vn. 
Now, and for the last forty years, the condition of the 
States of the Churth is the heel of Achilles to the Catholic 
Church; the standing reproach '\vith opponents in every part 
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of the \vorld-in .L\merica as in Europe; and a stumbling- 
block for nUlnbers. Not as though the objections \vhich are 
founded on the fact of this transitory disturbance and discord 
in the social sphere possessed any weight in a theological 
point of vie\v. . But still it is not to be denied that they are 
of incalculable influence on the disposition of the \"hole world 
external to the Church. 
'Vhenever a state of disease has appeared in the Church, 
there has been but one method of cure-that of an 
t\vakened, 
renovated, healthy consciousness; and of an enlightened 
public opinion in the Church. The very best will on the part 
of ecclesiastical rulers and heads has not been able to effect 
a cure, unless sustained by the general sense and conviction 
of the clergy and of the laity. The healing of the great 
malady of the sixteenth century, the true internal refornlation 
of the Church, only became possible \vhen people ceased to 
disguise or to deny the evil, and to pass it by in silence and 
. with concealment; and when so powerful and irresistible a 
public opinion had fOrIned itself in the Church, that its 
con1manding influence could no longer be evaded. At the 
present day, what \ve "vant, before all things, is the truth- 
the whole truth-not merely the acknowledgnlent that the 
Temporal Power of the Pope is required by the Church- 
for that is obvious to everybody, at least out of Italy; and 
everything has been said about it that can be said-but what 
there must be also is-an acknowledgment 'Upon 'What condi- 
tions this po\ver is possible for the future. The history of the 
Popes is full of exalnples, shewing ho\v their best intentions 
relnained unaccolnplished, and ho\v their most firnl resolutions 
had been baffled, because persons in inferior circles \vere 
adverse to them, and because the interests of afirlnly-c0111- 
pacted class, like an im l )enetrable heùO'e of thorns resisted. 
o , 
thmn. Adrian VI. was fully resolved to set about a 
reforIIlation in earnest; and yet he achieved virtually nothing; 
and felt himself
 though in possession of 8uprenle po\ver, 
utterly impotent ,vhen he came into contact with the passive 
resistance of all those who should have served as instruments 
in the work. Only when public opinion-even in Italy, and in 
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Rome itself-had been awakened, purified, and strengthened; 
and \vhen the cry for reform resounded imperatively on every 
side, then only was it possible for the Popes to overcome 
resistance in the inferior spheres, and gradually, and step by 
step, to open the ,yay for a lnore healthy state. }'lay, 
therefore, a powerful, salubrious, unanimous public opinion 
in Catholic Europe come to the aid of Pius IX.! 
Here I must justify myself upon one point. Fault has 
been found ,vith me that I have appealed to the "Reports" 
of 
Ir. Lyons, which had been printed by order of the English 
Parliament. English "Reports," it is said, are undisguisedly 
partial and unreliable. I have referred to them in proof 
that the Pope, ,vith the best-intended reforms, was not in :1. 
I . position to content his dis5atisfied subjects; and that every 
concession n1ade by hi!n ,vas instantly perverted into an 
instrument for underlnining his government. N o\V, the 
Count de )lontalembert n1ade u
e of the !5ame "I{eports" 
in his celebrated seconù Letter to Count Cavour; and he 
did so with this renlark: "JL Lyons le seul diplornate lwnnête 
que r Anglete'J're ait enl'oyé en Ita lie." I subscribe to this 
eulogy; but., remembering Lord N ormanby and :ßIr. Sheil, 
of WhOlll Iny friend did not think in \vriting, I ,vould strike 
out the word "seul." 
Concerning another part of this book, I have still a few 
,vords to say. I have given a survey of all the churches 
and ecclesiastical comlnunities now existing. The necessity 
of attenlpting this task presented itself to me, because I had 
to make clear both the universal importance of the Papacy 
as a ,vorld-power, and the things that it actually perforn1s. 
This could not be done fully ,vithout exhibiting the internal 
condition of the churches ,vhich have rejected it, and \vith- 
drawn frorn its influence. It is true that the pIan increased 
under n1Y hand8, and I endeavoured to give as clear a picture 
as possible of the development ,vhich has accolnplished itself 
in the separated churches since the I
eforInation; and, through 
it, in consequence of the views anù principles ,vhich then had 
been once for all adopted. I have, therefore, adnlitted into 
my description no feature which is not, according to my 
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conviction, an effect, a result, ho\vever remote, of those 
principles and doctrines. There. is doubtless room for 
discussion in detail upon this point, and there will unavoidably 
be a decided opposition to this book, if it should be noticed 
beyond the limits of the Church to \vhich I belong. I hope 
that there also the justice will be done lne of believing that 
I was far from haying any intention of offending; that I 
have only said wh
t n}ust be said, if \ve would go to the 
bottom of these questions; that I had to do with institutions 
which, because of the dogmas and principles froln which they 
spring, must, like a tree that is nailed to a ,vall, ren1ain 
in one position, ho\vever unnatural it may be. I am quite 
ready to adlnit that, on the opposite side, tnen are often 
better than the system to which they are, or deem thelnselves, 
attached; and that, on the contrary, in the Church, indivi<.1ua]s 
are, on the average, inferior in theory and in practice to the 
system under \vhich they live. 
And here is the proper place for me briefly to explain 
myself with reference to the Erfurt Conference, and the 
hopes connected with it, and especially as regards the 
relati ve positions of the Confessions (different creeds or 
religions) in Germany. I believe I am the "n10re bound to do 
this, because some expressions of mine addressed in a letter 
to a friend, and bearing upon this subject, hn;ve been printed, 
although my nalne \vas not published. The follo\ving points 
rnay, perhaps, contribute in thro\ving some light upon the 
state of affairs:- 
1. The re
union of the Catholic and Protestant Confessions 
in Gennany would, if it were now, or a short tin1e hence, 
effected, be, in a religious, political, and social sense, a most 
salutary circulnstance, both for Gerrnany and Europe. 
2. There is not the smallest probability that this union can 
be ilnrnediately carried into effect. 
3. It is not possible at present, first, because the greater, 
more active, and more influential portion of German Pro- 
testnnts do not desire it, for political or religious reasons, in 
any form, or under any practicable conditions. 
4. It is impossible, secondly, because negotiations con- 
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cerning the mode and the conditions of Union can no longer 
be carried on. For this purpose plenipotentiaries on both 
sides are required; aod these only the Catholic. Church is 
able to appoint, by virtue of her ecclesiastical organization- 
not so the Protestants. Upon that side there is now no 
comlnon basis, no one single starting-point (not even the 
Augsburg Confes8ion), and every decree, and every dog- 
matic canon is underlaid with principles evoking the veto of 
individuals, as well as of entire Schools and Parties. 
5. The Catholic Church coulù, ,vithout the Elightest 
difficulty, enter into a negotiation ,vith the separated 
Greek and Russian Churches in reference to are-union; and 
this negotiation, if not opposed by foreign interests, and 
. the stolid ignorance of the clergy and people of those 
churches, might hold out a hope of the most favourable 
results. There, both parties stand on the same ground, in 
so far as they have both taken the same vie\v8 as to the 
Church, its authority, and its uninterrupted continuity. 
This view is wanting on the Protestant side, and \vit.h it 
fails a comnlon basis, without which, negotiations and 
attempts at cOIning to a comnlon understanding are not 
possible. Isolated points are not here to be taken into 
consideration. 
6. To take the Holy Scriptures as a COlll1110n basis, upon 
,vhich Catholics anù Protestants should make the attempt to 
come to an understanding would be purely illusory; for, 
Primarily, so long as there have been Christians they 
never by such means came to be unanimous. A striking 
exalllple of this is the dispute upon the Eucharistal conse- 
cration between the Lutherans and Reformers (Calvinists), 
,vhich-after countless coHoquies, and thousands of books 
published for three hundred years-has never progressed a 
single step. 
Secondly, the great advances that have undoubtedly been 
n1ade, within the last thirty years, in expositions of the 
Bible, have in no way produced, on the Protestant side, a 
larger amount of faith or unity in doctrine-so far from that, 
the very contrary is perceivable. 
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7 . Nevertheless, Protestants and Catholics have, theo- 
logically, come nearer to each other; for that main doctrine- 
those" articles with ,vhich the Church was to stand or fall," 
and for the sake of which the Refornlers declared separation 
from ihe Catholic Church to be necessary, are now confuted 
and given up by Protestant theology, or are retained only 
norninally, ,vhilst other notions are connected with the 
words. 
8. The.L1 UgSbUl>g Confession is not only "the fundalnental 
creed of the l{eformation," but it is also the only one which 
the great majority of Christ-believing Protestants no\v ac- 
knowledge. 'V ere this acknowledglnent based upon a 
}1erfectly serious, clear recognition and right understanding- 
of ,vhat it contains, then ,vould the union of the separated 
Churches be proportionably attainable. "But," as I-Ieinrich 
Leo l has lately observed, "everyone has this Confession in 
his mouth, but there is scarcely one who kno\vs what it is, 
and no one seeks to embrace it in its original meaning. It 
is declared to be the c9rner-stone of Protestantisrn, and 
great festivals have been celebrated in its honour; it is 
yearly lauded in every Protestant School, and scarcely one 
individual knows .what is contained in it." 
9. The A ugsbwrg C07
fession, in its seventh article, 
declares, "that there is, and Hlust continue t.o be at all tirnes, 
one holy Catholic Church, which is an assembly of all the 
faithful, and by ,vhich the pure Gospel is preached, and the 
holy sacraments, in accordance ,vith the Go
pel, ad- 
ministered." If language has not been invented for the 
purpose of concealing men's thoughts, then this is affirming 
that, before the birth of the Protestant doctrine there \vas 
, 
already in existence a church," one," "holy," \vith "pure 
doctrine," and "real sacraments." Can there be alonO' with 
b 
"one holy Church" also a second and a third? Has the 
Chure-h, which in the year 1517 ,vas still "one," "holy," 
suddenly ceased to be, because since then new Associations 
, 
by separating froln her, have arisen-which Associations 
instantly began to accuse her of false teachinO' and of 
b' 
1 "Neue Preuss. Ztg.," 26th September. 
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having untrue sacraments-vlithout there being, aocording to 
the Separatists' own avowal, any essential changes in her 1 
Could the authors of, and subscribers to, this article have so 
understood its signification, that the "one h01y Church" 
,vas to con
ist of an undefined nun1ber of churchmen, sepa- 
rated in doctrille, sacraments, order, and mutually accusing 
one another of vital errors? Can the authority or sym- 
bolical value of the Augsburg Confession be seriously spoken 
of when thi3 weighty and conclusive article is treated as non- 
existent, and ,vhen science ignores, or strongly disputes, or 
gives to it a directly contrary signification? .A.n affirnlative 
logical answer to these questions is an indispensable pre- 
lill1inary to every Confes5ional understanding, and this, too, 
it must, moreover, be in the interest of all laymen who are 
struggling after religious purity and certainty. 
10. So far as one can judge from literature, there appears 
to be the wish amongst theologians and clergymen on the 
Protestant side, that there should be a union aillongst the 
Gern1ans, now separated by religiùus distinctions. How it is 
to be effected some do not show-soine put it in the form of 
a request that the Catholics should at once turn Protestants 
-whilst with others there is n1anifested the inclination, \vith 
a complete dimness as to the ways and the nIode. Seldolu, 
at least, has the author, in real life, met \vith a religious- 
minded Protestant layman ,vho did not feel a desire for this 
union, and who also, for the nlost part, entertained the 
opinion that the time for it is come, as the duration of the 
separation has done luuch nlore evil than good. 
11. Protestant theology is, at the present day, less hostile, 
80 to speak, than the theologians. For whilst theology has 
levelled the strongest bulwarks and doctrinal barriers \vhich 
the Reformation had set up to confiflll the separation-the 
theologians, instead of viewing favorably the cons.equent 
facilities for union, often labour, on the contrary, to conceal 
the fact, or to create new points of difference. 
:Iany of 
thenl 111ay participate in the opinion of Stahl of Berlin, \vho, 
shortly before his death, said, "Far froIll allowing that the 
breach of the sixteenth century can be healed, \ve o,ught, if 
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it had not already occurred, to ma {e It now. IS, 
however, will not continue, and a future generation-perhaps 
even that. which is no,v growing up-will rather adopt the 
recent declaration of .Heinrich Leo: " In the !{on1an 
Catholic Church a process of purification has taken place 
since I.Juther's tinle; and if the Church had been in the 
days of Luther what the ROlnan Catholic Church in 
Germany is at present, it \vould never have occurred to him 
to assert his oppo
ition so energetically as to bring about a 
separation."2 Those who think thus will then be the right 
men and the chosen instruments for the acceptable \vork of 
the reconciliation of the Churches, and of the true unity of 
Germany. 
12. Upon the day when, on both sides, the conviction 
shall arise, vivid and 
trong, that Christ really desires the 
unity of His Church, that the diviöion of Christendo1l1, the 
multiplicity of Churches, is displeasing to God-that he 
'who helps to prolong this situation nlust answer for it to the 
Lord-on that day four-fifths of the traditional polenlics of 
Protestants against the Catholic Church ,viII, ,vith one 
blo\v, be ca
t aside, like chaff and rubbish; for four-fifths of 
it consists of luisunderstandings, logolnachies, and wilful 
falsifications; or relate to personal, and therefore accidental, 
things, \vhich are utterly insignificant, ,,,here only principles 
and dogmas are at stake. 
13. On that day, also, much ,,,ill be changed on the 
Catholic side. Thenceforward the personal character of 
Luther and of tbe Reforolers will be no Inore ùraO'o-ed 
M
 
forward in the pulpit. The clergy, mindful of the ,yords, 
" lntepficite e'prores, diligite h01nines," will ever conduct them- 
selves towards members of other Churches in confonuity with 
the rules of charity, and \vill therefore assume, in all cases where 
there are no clear proof
 to tbe contrary, the bona fides of 
opponents. 3 They will never forget that no 111an is convinced 


I Address at the opening of the Berlin Pastoral Conference in the 
"Evang. Kirchen-Ztg.," June, 1861, p. 564. ' 
2 " N. Preuss. Ztg.," 27th September. 
8 After the example of one of the best pl'elates of our timp, Cardinal 
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and ,,
on over by bitter ,yords and violent attacks, but that 
everyone is ra.ther repelled by theln. 'Varned by the words 
of the Epistle to the ROITIanS (xi\T., 13), they \vill be (nore 
careful than heretofore to give to their separated brethren 
no scandal, no grounds of accu
ation against the Church. 
In popular instruction and in religious life they will accot'd- 
ingly make the great truths of salvation the centre of aU 
their teaching: they will not treat secondary things in life 
and doctrine as though they were of the first im portance
 but, 
on the contrary, they \vill keep alive in the people the con- 
8ciousne5s that such things are but nleans to an end, and 
are only of inferior consequence and subsidiary value. 
14. Until that day shall dawn upon Germany, it is our 
I duty as Catholics, in the \vords of Cardinal Diepenbrock, "to 
bear the religious separation in a spirit of penance, for guilt 
incurred in comn10n." ,y e nlu
t acknowledge that here also 
God has caused luuch good, as \yell as lnuch evil, to proceed 
fronl the errors of TIlen, fronl the conte
ts and passions of the 
sixteenth century; \ve must, too, adluit that the anxiety of 
the German nation to see the intolcrable abuses and scandal
 
in the Church removed ,yas fully justified; and fhnt it 
prang 
from the better qualities of uur people, and froI11 their lHoral 
indignation at the desecration and corruption of holy things, 
\vhich \yere degraded to selfish and hypocritical purposc
. 
".,.. e do not refuse to admit that the great separation, anù the 
storms and sufferings connecteù ,vith it, ,vere an awful 
judgment upon Catholic Christendolll, which clergy anù 
laity had but too well deserveJ-a judgll1ent which has had 
an inlproving and salutary effect. The great intellectual 
conflict has purified the European atmosphere, has ilnpelled 
the human mind on to ne\v courses, and has pron10ted a rich, 
scientific, and literary life. Protestant theology, with it
 


de Cheverus, who, when he was Bishop of TIoston in America, declared, 
from his intercourse with Protestants. converted by him to the Catholic 
faith: "Que plusieurs Protestans pouvaient être dans la bonne foi ou 
ignorance invincible qui excuse l"erreur devant Dieu. n en conclut qu'il 
falloit être très-indulgent pour ceux qui se trompent, et très reservé à 
les conclamner."-Yie dV Cardinal de Cheverus, 2d edit., p. 140. 
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restless spirit of inquiry, has gone along by the 
ide of the 
Catholic, exciting and awakening, warning and vivifying; 
\vhibt every exalted Catholic thcologian will readily admit 
that he owes much to the writings of Protestant scholars. 
] 5. 'V c have alRo to acknowledge that in the Church the 
rust of abuses, and of a lllcchanical Ruperstition, i
 always 
fornlina afresh. that the 
ervants of the Church sonlctilnes, 
D , 
through indolence and incapacity, ana the people through 
ignorance, bruti(y the spiritual in religion, and so degrade 
and dofonl1 and rniseHlploy it to their own injury. The 
right reforming spirit IntIst therefore never ùepart frOln thp 
Church, but, on the contrary, Inust periodically break ont 
with renovating strength, and penetrate the conscience and 
the will of the clergy. In this sense ,vc do not refll
c to 
adlnit the justice of a call to penance, when it proceeds frorn 
tho
e who are not of us,-that is, of a warning carefully to 
examine our religiouA life and pastoral conduct, and to 
rClnedy what is found defect.ive. 
16. And yet it never 1l1USt be forgotten that the separa- 
tion did not cnsue in consequence of abuses in the Church. 
For the duty and necessity of relnoving those abuses has 
alwa,ys been recognised; and only the difficulty of the thing, 
the nut always unjust.ifiable fear lest" the wheat" should be 
pulled up ,vith "the tares," prevented, for a tilne, the refor- 
mation which was accolnplishcd in the Church, and through 
her. Separation on account of mere abuses in ecclesiastical 
life, when the doctrinc is the sanlC, is rcjectcd as crinlinal by 
the Protestant Church, a
 well as by us. It 'va
 therefore 
for the sake of doctr'ine that the Reparation occurred; and 
the general discontent of the people, the weakening of eccle- 
siastical authority by the existence of abuses, only facilitated 
the aùoption of the nc\v doctrines. l1ut now, upon the one 
side, SOIHe of thcse defects and evils in the life of the Church 
have disappeared, :1n(l Inore have greatly ùilllini
hcd since 
the rcfÖnl1ing nlOVClnent. ..A..nd, un the uthrr side, the prin- 
cipal (lo('trincH for which nH'n separated, and on the truth of 
\vhich, and their necessity for sal vation, the right and duty 
of secession had becn based, are given up by Protestant 
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science, deprived of their Scriptural basis by exegesis, or, at 
least, made very uncertain by the opposition of the most 
enlinent Protestant theologians. 
17. 1.1ean\vhile, we live in hope; cOlnforting ourselves \vith 
the conviction that history, or that process of devcloPlnent 
in Europe \vhich is being accoßlplished before our eyes (as 
\veU in society and politics as i.n religion), is the powerful 
ally of the fripnds of ecclesiastical union; and \ve hold out 
our hands to Christians on the other side, for a combined 
,val' of resistance against the destructive nlovements of the 
age. For this-to use the words of Von Rado\vitz-is the 
state of affairs: ""
 e plainly perceive that the Ininds of nlen 
are ranging thenlselves under t\VO banners-upon one of 
which is inscribed the Ilame of 'Christ, the Son of God;' 
and beneath the other are incorporated all to whom That 
Name is Fooli
hness and a Reproach." 
l\Iunich, 12th October, 18Gl. 
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I
 all time, antecedent to Christ, there ,yere none other 
than National and State religions. 1"'he populations had each 
their own divinities, and their peculiar form of ,vor
hip. 
Their religions es
entially contributed to keep the peoples 
more ,videly apart and rnore distinctly separated froin one 
another. One nation nliQ'ht derive its divinities and take 
o 
its form of wortihip froln another; but a religious bond, 
enlbracing both, and drawing thenl closer together, was not 
thereby fornled. The Christian religion, ,vhose very existence 
froln the beginning rested upon the disruption of J ewi
h 
national-religious individuality, was the first that appeared 
amongst mankind ,,,,ith a clainl to Catholicity. It declared 
itself to be a univer
al religion; one that did not belong to 
any people in particular, but, on the contrary, ,,,hose calling 
and innate qualification were to extend itself oyer tIle 
urface 
of the globe; to receive into its bosom every variety of 
population; to satisfy their real relio-ious \Yant
 , and , rpo"ard- 
o 
 
less of national or geographical boundarie
, to establiiSh a 
great kingdom of God on earth-to found a Church for 
humanity! 
The Roman Empire, through whose means the political, 
lingual, and conventional boundaries and bulwarks of con- 
quered nations had been broken down and levelled, had thus 
prepared the ,yay, and smoothened a path for the Christian 
Church. And then, after a battle of three hundred years- 
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a battle in which there were suffering and confession on the 
one side, of persecution and of slaughter on the other-this 
en11'ire was conquered by the Church, ,,,hich had, at the saine 
tilne, through the three principal languages of the period- 
the Greek, Latin, and Syrian-produced a triple literature, 
extended itself far beyond the li[nits of the ROlnan boundaries, 
penetrated far into Persia, and travelled away to the Xorth, 
and alnongst the Gernlan nations. The central point of 
Church life was Rome-the \vorld-city- " the sink of nations" 
-where Egyptians, Syrians, Asiatics, Armenians, Greeks, 
Jews, Gauls, Spaniards, met and n1Ìxed together-\vere 
lTIutually attracted towards one another, or repelled. Next 
to ROlne, Alexandria-the great emporhun of cornlnerce, the 
seat of Greek and Oriental science and literature-served to 
nurture and deyelope the COslTIopolitan character of Chris- 
tianity. 
And so ,,'as the Church nationally colourless. No one 
could then, or at any subsequent period, ever affirm that any 
one nation nlore than another had ilnpressed the stalnp of 
individuality upon the Church. After the fall of the 'Vestern 
Roman EOlpire the Church becan1e the instructress and the 
foster-rnother of new States. In its bosom were developed 
the ruling nationalitie5 of the "rest, and all ,vere penetrated 
with the consciousness of forn1Ìng one rnighty Christian folk- 
farnily; a European cOlnnlollwealth, under the spiritual 
suprelnacy of the Papal See, and the ten1poral headship of 
the newly created Roman-Gerlnanic lnlperial Pov{er. If 
France wa5 proud to be called "the first-born son of the 
Church," it thereby recognized the fraternal relations in 
which it stood as regarded the other sons of the one mighty 
mother-that is, to the people and states of the South, the 
North, and the East. "r ars between brothers could be no 
more than a transitory phenonlenon; whilst a permanent 
state of hostilities bet,veen menlbers of the saIne great family 
, ,vas in reality to be no longer conceivable. The Church 
Councils were also national Congresses. If a heathen people 
became Christian, and began to mould its customs, both 
"I socially and politically, in accordance \yith the Christian 
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model, its chief or duke was raised to the kingly dignity by 
the Pope, was solemnly consecrated and cro\vned by the 
Church, and the people \vere enrolled as meln ber
 of the 
Christian folk-family, as the equals of all in birth, and like 
to the rest in their rights. 
In this manner was a problem solved, and a thought 
realised, which would have been declared by both Greeks and 
ROlnans to be alike absurd and in1po
sible; that is a multi- 
tude of nationalities, through a comtnunity in faith, and of reli- 
gious worship, as well as by the bonds of an all-em bracing 
ecclesiastical organization, united into one great whole. That 
there should not be \vanting a vigorous reaction on the part 
of parti
ular nationalities was a thing to be expected. The 
long and sanguinary persecution which was carried on 
amongst the Persians, under the kings of the Sassaniùes 
dynasty, was a reaction of this description. The ne\v strange 
reHgion was hated and feared as being" un-Per.sian," as an 
intrusive" l{oman-Empire religion," as coming to them from 
the territory of their hereditary foe; and hence they wished 
to exterminate its confessors, as nH:
n who had, at the same 
time, abandoned the national religion of Persia, and with 
their religion-Persian patriotism! 
An element of nationality speedily mixed itself up with 
the schism of the Donatists. The separation from the Church, 
and its central point at ROIne, ,vhich was effected in North 
Africa, although it was an act repudiated by all the rest of 
the Christian ,vorId, was, in point of fact, an outburst of the 
North African spirit of nationality, which sought to establish 
for itself its own thoroughly pure national Church, in opposi- 
tion to all others, which were assumed to have become 
corrupt and deeayed. In the sanle manner was Egyptian 
nationality urged to take a part, ever since the fifth century, 
in the great Christological battle of the 
lonophysite doc- 
trine, that brought it to its having its own national Coptic 
Church, which .sti11 remains separated from the Catholic 
worJd, and the fragments of which, in a truly lanlentable 
condition, subsist to the present day. In Armenia like 
causes produced like effects. 
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At a later period-that is, since the twelfth century-the 
separation and isolation of the Church of the Byzantine 
Empire has been graùually completed. Tw'o Powers ruled 
I there, to whom a union with the Universal Church, and 
",-ith Rome, ,vas incolIlmodiuus, because \vith that union were 
conjoined dependence and restraint: these two Powers \vere 
the Emperor, and the Patriarch at Constantinople.' The 
latter (the Patriarch) bought to extend his spiritual dOlllinion 
-so as that it nlight be an absolute de
potism -over every 
inhabitant of the empire. The Elnperor, for his part, wished 
to have in his hand
 the Church, and the Patriarch espe- 
cially, as a useable political tool at his uncontrolled disposnJ. 
Under such circurHstances was developed Byzantinism, tllat 
.is, the national political spirit of the Greek Elnpire, and 
'whose two factors were the absolutislll of ImperialisIn over 
the State and the Church; and ignorance, cOlllbined with the 
I arrogant self-exultation of the people. The Byzantines re- 
garùed their emperor as the successor of the old I{onlan 
Cæ
ars. Each Greek elnperor was a new Constantine, 
entitled to reign over the East and the 'Yest-to the utmost 
lilnits to which the old in1perial power had extended! The 
establishment of the 'Vestern En)pire, the separation oflta]y, 
the independence of the l:)ope, who, 1110reOVer, neither would 
nor could be the subject of the Emperor at Constantinople 
-all these circulnstances were, in the eyes of the Greeks, in- 
surrections, usurpations, attenlpts against the æcumenical 
power of the Emperor, who had been instituted by God as 
the head of all Christendom! And then, the people, ","ho, 
as they said, had, with the language, also inherited classic 
Greek literature and civilization-they haughtily and self- 
complacently looked dov{n upon all who ,,-ere not Greeks, as 
mere barbarians! 
In the cOInplete control over the Church in their Elnpire, 


1 The general notion, that Photius and Cerulerius were the originators 
of the separation, is not quite correct. In. the twelfth century, there is 
still to be found frequent community in the Divine Services between the 
Greek and Latin Churches; as, for instance, in the year 1147, when 
King Louis VII., of France, arrived at Constantinople. 
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the Greek Emperors, especiaUy after the exaltation of the 
Comnenes dynasty, went much further than the Rus
ian Czar 
at a later period ever did. They willingly pern1itted the 
Patriarch to have unlinlited po\ver over bishops aud clergy; 
but then, ae-cording to their o\vn pleasure, they appointed, 
a f 1d they deposed him. Every Emperor was a born theolo- 
c)'ian I. he was nbove the canons of the Church , and he was 
b " 
above the laws of the State. 2 'Through their anointment and 
by their in1perial dignity they had, as Isaac Angelus (who 
came to the throne in 1185),3 declares, obtained a supreme 
superintendence in all matters of eccle
iastical doctrine and 
discipline. In short, they were, with the exception of the 
admini
tration of the sacralnent
, in possession of all Church, 
official, and governrnental rights. And the ne\v Byz3.ntine 
State and Court-Church laws had reduced all this to a 
regular, systematic theory. 
Contrasted \vith the active life, the juvenile freshness, 
and expansive vigour of the 'Vest, the Byzantine exhibited 
naught but that senile torpidity and haughty obstinacy ,,'hich 
are no longer capable of learning; and are as sterile as they 
are inco111petent of ilnprovement, or of expelling that which 
is internally corrupting. As dethroned rulers, or as a per
on 
\vho has been despoiled of his property, the Byzantine looked 
at Rome and the restless n10ven1ents of the Latin-that is, 
the half or wholly barbaric ,vorId. The great massacre, by 
which, in the year 1182, such numbers of the Latins were 
destroyed in the capital, was an outbreak of that national 
hatred which had struck such deep and ineradicable roots, 
froln the n10ment that those foreigners had, with their arlny, 
overthrown the Greek throne, and established a Latin 
Emperor in Constantinople. In such a disposition, and in 
such a state of affairs, all-even the most trivial differences 


1 So says the historian, CINNAl\1US, p. 521. It is permitted to no one 
to investigate into the nature of God, but doctors, bishops, and-the 
Emperor! 
2 BALSAi\IOX, ape "Bevereg. Cod. Canon," i. 338. 
a KOLVO" T - ' À -, , \ of< \, )-' 
;0 CVV fI(K 7]ULCVV t1f'LUTT}JlovapX7]S' Kat CVV KaL oVOJLa
OI-'EVO
, says 
DE
lETRIUS CHOMATERUS, ap. "Leunclav. Jur. Gr. Rom.," p. 317. 
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-in doglnatic expressions, in rites, and in church life, 'vere 
carefully sought out, nurtured, and ,videned. It had formally 
becorne a question of national honour to possess the capability 
of accusing the Latins of heresy; anù ritual furms ,,,ere 
invented, for the purpose of tangibl.y expressing the pollution 
,vhich any contact with the Latins must occasion. In their 
C()mnlOn conversation, they contrasted" Christians"-that is, 
Byzantines-with the "Latins;" and in the capital, even 
'V01l1en, workpeople, and schoolboys chattered about "the 
procession of the Holy Gho:3t;" and upon this abstruse (and 
only to practised theologians in 
50lne nleasure comprehen
ible) 
question, finally turned the controver
y between the t\VO 
Churches. The later Elnperors, rendered by their necessities 
more pruùent than their predeces;,;ors, yet founù then1se]ves 
ineapable of repairing this breach: they ,vere unable to 
contend against the national sentill1ent, which, though 
impotent in all other matters, was, upon this one point. of 
anti - Latinisln, obdurate and invincible. The union of 
Florence was again torn asunder-the Church of St. Sophia 
,vas doomed to become a n10sque 
l 
The destructive schism ,vhich took place to\vards the end 
of the fourteenth century, in consequence of the election of 
a French anti-pope, and then convulsed the Church for n10re 
than forty years, had, too, its origin in purely national interests. 

"'or that ,,,hich ,vas really intended to be effected by it was 
to have the Papal See and court, as the exclusive possession 
of the French nation, located upon French soil, and under 
the predominating influence of the French government. And 


1 Sonle felt strongly what injury must aDcrue to the Church through 
the operation of an Imperial Popedom; but those entertaining such a 
conviction appear to be but few. The strongest expression of opinion I 
have met with is that of the Archbishop Simeon of Thessalonica (ap. 
"
Iorin. de Ordin.," p. 138. Ed. Amstd.). He affirms that the perver- 
sion of the Church order, through the assumptions and assaults of the 
temporal power, is the cause of the decay both of the Empire and the 
nation. " And hence it is," he observes, " that we have become impotent 
and contemptible in the estimation of all nations; and hence, too, it is 
that our foes scorn us, consume our harvests before our eyes, and possess 
themselves of our sacred relics and consecrated places," &c., &c., &c. 
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scarcely had this wound been healed, when the IIussite 
movement took place-that, too, was an attempt at a national 
separation, and the formation of a particular peoples' church. 
The Czechish antipathy against the Germans had from the 
comlnencement a larO'e share in their essay at a new' Ecclesi- 
b 
astical Structure, which was to be lilnited to the race of 
Czechs. 
When, with the appearance of Luther, began that po,verful 
movement which split asunder Western Christendon1, until 
then \vhole and united; and when ne\v churches, with 
doctrines and constitutions entirely different froln the old, 
were formed, there was not at its commencenlent to be found 
the impul
e of the suprelne interests of a nationality pushing 
onward reformation, and inciting insurrection against the 
Pope and the Church. The Gennan people had, for a 8eries 
of centuries, with a deep and complete devotion, been absorbed 
by the spirit of the Catholic religion; they had Inade their 
churches the nlost nobly-endowed of any in the w'orId: they 
had created a literature that was purely Catholic, and yet 
was the genuine production of the German mind. But in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century there w'as spread far and 
wide in Germany a strong repugnance against the Popedom, 
as it was then; and no unrightful indignation with reference 
to abuses in the Church, and the moral depravity of a much 
too nunlerous and far too wealthy clergy. The national 
feeling of the German people had been for a considerable 
time offended by the treatlnent which Gerrnan persons, 
things, and interests had experienced in Rome; anù by the 
part which had been played, since the fourteenth century, by 
German kings and emperor
, as opposed to the See of Rome. 
It was when this state of feeling prevailed, that the nlightiest 
democrat and 1110st popular character that Gernlany has ever 
pos
essed-the Augustinian nlonk of Wittenberg-presented 
himself as a leader and eloquent orator. At the sanle tilne, 
he, with his newly-invented doctrine of "Justification," had 
discovered a lever of wonderful strenoth b y means of \vhich 
o , 
he might destroy the still great attachment of the people to 
the Catholic religion. He tendered a compensation-eagerly 
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and joyfully to be sought for-in repayment for what they 
had lost. 
Luther 'yell understood how to draw into the service of 
his cause the Gennan national feeling, which then exhibited 
itself in a decided manner, by its di::,like of the Italian nation. 
He shews this by his frequent expressions in reference to the 
"TVhalen," as the Italians were then called. There is 
scarcely a single vice that he does not attribute to them; 
and he purposely descants upon their assumed " haughtiness, 
and their contempt for the Germans, ,vho, in their eyes, are 
not even human beings."i 
W hen the separation had been completed, the ne'v Church 
system established, and the violent n10vement brought to a 
stand-still and a conclusion, it was found that only the half 
of Germany had submitted itself to the Lutheran doctrine. 
The other half remained as it had been, or it haù again 
become Catholic. The Proteòtant portion was split up anew, 
for Calvini8m \vas introduced into some territories previously 
Lutheran. Upon the 'v hole, ho\vever, the Germans-that is, 
such of them as had broken off their communion ,vith the 
old Church-were attached to the Lutheran doctrine; for 
Calvinism was in their estimation un-Gennan and outlandish, 
and did not satisfy their religious feelings; whilst Luther- 
anism, in the two first centuries of its exi8tence, 'vas felt and 
con1prehended as the most accurate product of the German 
mind, in matters of religion. Outside of Germany, the 
kindred Scandinavians were the only states that introduced 
amongst them the Lutheran form of Protestantism; whilst, 
on the other hand, the Calvinistic form owed its existence 
and diffusion on the German soil, for the most part, to the 
constraint exercised by individual princes. 
A. Lutheran national Church was not established in 
Germany. The whole ecclesiastical pow'er-such power as 
in the Catholic Church had been exercised by primate and 
episcopacy-was systematicaUy intrusted to the temporal 
princes, and (in the ilnperial cities) to the municipal authorities, 
1 See "Luther's W erke, " Walch, Ausg., xiv. 273; xix. 1155; xxii. 
2365; ii. 1429. 
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so that there \vere just as many churches as there \vere states 
and territories. Every prince and every Gernlanic-Empire 
titled noble was no\v both Pope and Bi
hop in his land or 
little holding. He ,vas, in f:"lct, sOlllething more; for he 
could alter the religion of his subjects according to his o\vn 
pleasure; and the Palatine Electoral princes di
 actually, 
in a single generation, and through the instrunlentality of 
depositions and banishments, four times violently change the 
religion of their country. And, then, so ,veakened has 
been the Church impulse in Protestant Gernlany, under the 
influence of the Lutheran doctrine, that, in three hundred 
years, there never has been one serious atternpt made for the 
establishment of one all-embracing Lutheran Church-like 
band, haying one common Church action. 
They content theillseives with the conviction that they are 
in the exclusive possession of the pure doctrine, in \vhich is, 
beyond all other things, to be understood "self-attributed 
righteousness," and upon which is founded unconditional 
personal" salvation." This is called "the Gospel!" Besides 
this, they console theillselves for this lamentable condition, 
dismemberment, and territorial servitude of Church affairs, 
,vith thoughts of the assulned glory of tbe invisible Church, 
which possesses in richer abundance anù nlore fanciful 
perfection all that is wanting to the visible. 
In the rest of Europe, the Lutheran doctrine was a decided 
failure. It ,vas either rejected, or it had to give way to the 
Cal vinistic reform doctrine. It devolved upon the Saxons in 
Transylvania, after the German inhabitants of the cities 
amougst Hungarians and Poles had paved the ,yay for it. 
But even so, it was plainly nothing more than the creed of a 
small minority, ,vhich sa,v itself on all sides overridden and 
pressed down by the logical, and (on that \vhich is the main 
point) still more consolatory Calvinism. It ,vas the sanle in 
the Netherlands and France. It was, therefore, correctly 
(even though but lately) said :-" That the Lutheran Church 
,vas so absolutely modified, and so thoroughly aninlated with 
the German character, that, in another country, and under 
different national conditions, it could never exist. The 
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Scotch, for instance, coulù never be Lutherans, so long as 
they are Scotchmen."l According to Schaff'8 remark, 
" Lutheranism 10::5es IDore or less of its original features, and 
ilnpercept.ibly assilllilates itself to the Reform Confession, so 
soon as it, through emigration, is transplanted to French, 
English, or American soil. Thi
," he adds, "is to be seen 
very plainly in the United States, if ,ve con1pare the 
Anglicised portion of the Lutheran denominations with the 
foreign Gerrnan Synods of 
Iissouri and Buffalo."2 
Calvin ,vas as decidedly the creator of the so..caUed 
"reforn1" doctrine, as Luther was the originator of that which 
has been called after him. Calvin had only Zwinglius as a 
predecessor, \vhilst Luther ,vas dependent on no one, and 
indebted to no one for anything. Calvin was not able, 
however, in his o,vn country, France, to obtain the success 
and the high position \vhich accrued to the Gerrnan Reformer 
at honle. The great lnajority of his countrytnen still con- 
tinue to see in hin1 only the founùer of erroneous doctrines, 
and of a false Church; but as regards other nations, \vhich, 
either wholly or partially, ha,'e accepted his system, he remains 
still a foreigner; and their national feelings ,viII not tolerate 
the Church in their o\vn land to be called by his nalne, and 
so be maùe known as the ,york of a stranger. They \voult! 
have, therefore, their Church only known as being reforrned; 
whilst the German Protestants, with the conviction that 
Luther is flesh of their flesh, anù bone of their bone, that 
he is the nation-born prophet of Germans - nalue with 
satisfaction thelnsel yes "Lutherans," and their church 
" Lutheran." 
Upon the whole, the Calvinistic Church-form, \vhich had 
not at its COII1tnencement the stalnp of a particular nationality 
upon it, has had a wider expansi,)n than the Lutheran. 
Scotland, as regards the great n1ajority of its inhabitants, 
becan1e Calvinistic; whilst in the S etherlands and in Swit- 
zerland the larger portion of the population that adopted 


1 "Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung," 15th 
Iay, 1855. 
2 ., Germany; its Universities, Theology, and lleligion." Edinburgh, 
1857,p.168. 
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Protestantism accepted it in that form. In Germany 
Calvinislll attained an entrance into the Palatinate, Anhalt, 
Hesse, Bremen, and finnlly (since the conversion of Sigisn10nd 
in 1614) into the Brandenburg territory. In Hungary the 
1\Iagyars, so far as they fell off from the old Church, did so, 
for the most part, to beconle Calvinists. In France, up to 
the time of the incorporation of Alsace, "Calvinist" and 
"Protestant" were synonymous terms. The churches of 
this confession, however, remained separated according to 
the territories in which they ,vere placed; and in Switzerland, 
according to the Cantons in \vhich they were located. Only 
once \yas there found to take place one common action, and 
one general confederation of all- or the 1110St of the com- 
)lJunities conforn1ing to the Calvinistic doctrine. It \vas at 
1 he Dordrecht Synod, in the year 1618, \vhen it was desired 
to defend and confircn genuine Calvinisln in its practical 
doctrines, and such as they were most wished for by the 
lnasses, against the alterations of the Arminians. This was 
also the cllhninating point of Calvinistic Church developn1ent. 
Froln that time began its internal dogmatic and Church 
decoll)position. 
As a third chief form of Protestantism, and with a cOlllplete 
national colouring and exclusiveness, the Episcopal State- 
CkUTClt in England instituted itself. Wholly differing from 
Lutheranisln, it ,vas, at the beginning, in its dogma super- 
abounding with Calvinism. It is, in its constitution, a 
mixture of Catholicity and Protestantism; it is territorially 
Protestant, or imperially papistical, in its principles and 
institutions; it is, in its Litur<J' Y n10re Catholic than 
l::> , 
Protestant, and in its creed-" the 39 Articles" -(Dore 
Protestant than Catholic. It suffers from its internal con- 
tradictions; and resembles a building which, erected out of 
hete:ogeneous nlaterial
, can only be prevented fron1 falling 
to pieces. b! 
he strong. hand of the State. The struggle with 
the CalVinIstIC elements contending for the 
uprelne power, 
and which had been carried on for a long ticne in its bosom, 
gradually led to the separation of the Puritans, and to the O'reat 
civil and religious war of the seventeenth century. At la
 the 
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more logical Protestant parties-the Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Baptists-gaye to then1sclves a constitution of 
their own, and placed themselves in opposition to the State 
Church as independent Churches. It then shut out all the 
Protestant communities on the Continent so completely, that 
an ordained Lutheran or Calvinist preacher in England passes 
silnply as a laYlnan; and, in order to enter into the service 
of the Anglican Church, has to sublnit himself once more to 
Episcopal ordination. 
1Vhen we look over the \vhole course of the Refoflnation- 
century, at the result of the great movenlent, and the state 
of the newl "-formed religious communities, ,ve find everywhere 
the victorious principle of national distinct Churches malli- 
. festing itself. "Principle" is not, perhaps, the right expres- 
sion to make use of; for this state of things was by no 
Ineans systematically brou
ht about - it should rather be 
said that it ,vas self-fornled-it was the inevitable consequence 
of the opposite principle-that is, of Catholicity, of a Church 
for the entire world having been, with deliberate design, 
renounced. To the Tenlporal Power, to Princes, and their 
officials, in Protestant lands, ,vas assigned, in its fuluess, 
ecclesiastical po,ver, with a supremacy in spiritual matters. 
The Refornlers had willed that it should be SO,I and 
therewith must necessarily cease every religious tie between 
different nationalities. In Gerll1any there \vere as many 
Protestant Churches as there were distinct territories; and 


I This has been frequently denied, but let anyone confront the denial 
with the 'Vittenberg Consistorial Ordinance of the year 1542, in Richter's 
"Sammlung der Kirchen-Ordnungen," p. 371, which was either com- 
posed or approved of by Luther and l\Ielancthon. 'Yith reference to it 
Professor Schenkel says; "In this manner, with a single stroke of the 
pen, was the important matter of Church discipline placed wholly in the 
hands of the heads of the State, and this, too, without any reservation of 
ecclesiastical rights; so that affairs of conscience were, from this time, 
treated precisely like worldly matters, and were to be settled altogether 
according to the form of temporal legal proceedings. The subjection of 
the Church to the State was therewith completed, and the gate thrown 
wide open for boundless tyranny by the State over men's consciences." 
-" Studien und Kriticken," 1850, p. 459. 
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each lord of the land ,vas invested ,vith the highest ecclesi- 
astical po,ver. If a general "Lutheran" Church, or an 
" Evangelical" Church, \vere n1entioned, this exprpssion, in 
reality, Ineant no more than an aggregate of National Churches, 
each one of which ,vas lin1ited by the frontiers of its o\vn coun- 
try; and, in no point of vie"T, representing a living ,vhole-an 
organically associated unity. In the same manner there were, 
and there still are, in "reforll1ed" Switzerland only Cantonal 
Churches. It is, however, as a Protestant theologian correctly 
d I . 1 f " . " 
renlarks, untrue an perp eXlng to Speal{ 0 a unIty, 
,,,hen it only represents "something present in one's 
thoughts ;" and where ,ve can point to nothing in which 
this assulned unity manifests itself. "Unity" and "sirnilarity," 
or " relationship," are yery different ideas. 1 
Nationalities are certainly not the products of acci<lent; 
they are not the children of a blindly-ruling force of nature. 
On the contrary, in the great ,vorId-plan of Di vine Providence, 
every distinct people have their o"rn peculiar problmn to 
solve, their own assigned n1issiun to fulfil. They Inay nlis- 
take it., and, by a perverted course, wander a\vay from it, or, 
by their sloth and moral depravity, leave it unperfornled-- 
and of such we have exan1ples before our e)Tes. This nlission 
is detern1ined by the character of the people themselves, by 
the boundaries within which nature and circumstances confine 
them, and by their own peculiar endo,vments. The manner 
in which a nation undertakes to solve the problen1 re-acts, 
again, upon its position and character, deterrnines its ,velfare, 
anù decides the place it shall occupy in history. Each dis- 
tinct people forms an organically connected limb of the great 
body of hUluanity-it n1ay be a nlore noble and distinguished 
lirnb-it may be a people destined to be the guide anJ 
educator of other nations-or it may be an inferior and a 
subservient lill1b; but, then, each nationality has an original 
right (within easily-recognised lill1its, and ,vithout interference 
on the part of any other equally privileged nation) to vindi- 
cate and freely develope itself. The suppression of a nation- 
ality, or of a 111anifestation of its existence within its natural 
1 LECHLER, " I
ehre yom heiligen Anlt,e.," 1857, p. 139. 
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and legitimate limits, is a crime against the order decreed by 
God, and which sooner or later brings its own puni:3hnlent 
along with it. 
Higher, however, than associated nationalities, stands that 
COllHnunity which unites the Inultiplicity of nationalities into 
one God-connected totality, ,vhich binds thelll together 
in one brotherly relation, and forn1s them into one great 
peoples' falnily ; the Comnnluity that does this is-the Church 
of Christ. It is the \vill of its Founder that it should bejust 
\vith e,'ery national peculiarity; "one shepherd and one 
flock." It nlust, therefore, in its "ie\vs, in its institutions, 
anù in its custorns, bear no peculiar national colour. It n1ust 
neither be prolninently Gerlnan, nor Italian, nor French, nor 
English, nor to any of those nations sho"T a preference; and 
still less rnust it desire to in1press upon anyone people the 
stanlp of a foreign nationality. The thought ,,,ill never 
occur to it to despoil or injure one people for the advantage 
of another; nor to n10lest them, as regards their rights and 
properties. The Church takes a nationality as it finds it, 
and be
tows upon it a higher sanctity. The Church is far 
fi'Oln desiring that all the nationalities received into its 
bosom, should bend do,vn beneath the yoke of a monotonous 
uniforu1ity, luuch ]e8s does it ,,,ish to annihilate the differences 
of races, or to put an end to historical customs. As the 
firln
st, and at the san1e tÌlne the most pliable of all institu- 
tions, it is able to beconle "all things to all men," and to 
educate every people, without doing violence to their 
nature. The Church enters into every nationality, purifies 
it, and only overcon1es it, \vhen assilnilating it to itself. The 
Church overcomes it ,vhen it struggles against excrescences 
upon national character, and when it ren10ves from the 
popular traits ,yhatever had previously Leen intractable. It 
is like to the house of the father, in ,vhich, to use the ,yords 
of Christ, "there are lTIany mansions." 1"he Pole, the 
Sicilian, the Irislunan, and the 
Iaronite, have each their 
national character-a character not in comn1on \vith each 
other-whilst still each of these is, in his own way, a good 
Catholic. Should there, however, be nationalities or races 
D 
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80 deeply degraded, and so thoroughly corrupt, that the 
Church, with all its appliances, can do nothing \vith then1, 
then they lllUSt gradually die out, and give place to others. 
There is'a reciprocal gain. As each new and vigoi
ùus 
population enters into the circle of the Church, the Church 
becolnes not merely numerically, locally, and externally 
strong, but also inwardly and dynamically enriched. Eyery 
people, in whatever ,yay gifted, gradually contributes its 
share in religious experiences, in peculiar ecclesiasticnl 
custonlS and arrangcment.t", in its interpretation of Christian 
ùoctrinp, in its ilnpress upon life and science. It adt1s all 
these to the great Church capital-to that which is tLe 
product of forn1er tilnes and older nationalities. Eyery 
Catholic people can learn from another, and may borrow 
1'1'0111 foreign nations institutions ,yorthy of being ilnitated. 
This has often already happened. It has occurred, too, even 
in the most recent tilnes, and IllOStly with an evident bless- 
ing; and it will for the future (with the advantage of rapidly 
increa
ing c0111nlunication, and the greater n1eans for recip- 
rocal knowledge) take place to a n1uch greater extent. In 
this sense, populations long since degenerated have continued 
to exercise a beneficial influence. Even still the Church 
feels the operations of the old African and Egyptian Churches 
of the first century. 
'rhe course which the history of Chri
tianity has taken froll1 
the b
ginning, even to the pre
ent day, nlay Le thus IYleaSured: 
'Vith the first i
8uing forth of the Christian Church, frol11 
the luaternal boson} of the Jewish, there ùeveloped itself, as 
a fundamental law of Church life, the principle of Catholicity, 
that it', of a \vorlù-religion, of a ,vorlù-Ch urch, of one that 
has space anù air, laws anù libert.y, for all nations; ,,'hich 
sununons all, anù receiyes into itself all ,vho ohey its call. 
This principle is, however, in reality superhuman; and it 
can only be ll1aintained among men by institutions to v.hich 
strength fron1 above is given, and ,vith which a pennallent 
blcs
ing abiùes. It will alwa.ys elicit the In08t yiulent resi
t- 
ance on the part of natural hunl:lnity. 1'he centrifugal 
forces and tendencies of individual nations are aroused; they 
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tear themselves loose; they n1ake for themselves a creed, and 
Jl1anage themselves, ecclesiastically, according to their own 
plan and fancy; and then have to experience what is to be 
their own special history, which is found to be depenùent on 
the fact of original separation frotn the Church, lnodified by 
the character of the nation, and of the doctrine it has 
accepted. As to the Church, it proceeds on its path; the 
majority remains faithful to it; new melnbers replace those 
that have fallen off; anù it approaches slowly, yet with a 
firlH step (for with its great losses there are still great com- 
pensations and advantages), and so it at last arrives at its 
goal-ab:3olute Catholicity. That goal is still far distant; 
and the Church will only have reache(l it when it shall have 
an abiding place in every part of the earth, and when the 
words of 
lalachi (i. 11,) 
hall be completely fulfilled. 1 
So singular i3 the position of the Catholic Church, both in 
the past and the present, that no other religion, or religious 
society can, even in the most ren10te nUlnner, be compared 
\vith it. There are, indeed, hesiùes the Catholic, two other 
religions, \vhich, since they have passed beyond the bound- 
aries of one nation or state, luay luake a claitl1 to the title of 
being "a \vorld-religion:" these are the 
lahonlllleùan and 
the Bhuddist. 2 If we look to Islarninislu, we find it never 


1 B For from the rising of the sun even to the going down, my name is 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there 
is offered to my name a clean oblation." 
2 Bhuddislll is usually mentioned as the most numerous of all religions; 
and counting the entire of China as being nhudclj
t, it is saiù to have 
five hundreù millions. This, however, is incorrect. The Bhuùdist religion 
in China is, in fact, only tolerated; and to a::;k a Chinese whether he is 
a Bhudùist or not, would he, as \r- a:ssiliew (iu the "..ALhalldlungen 
der Petersburger Akaclemie," xi. 356) observes, absurù. The three 
religions of China are those of Confucius, Taosse, and Bhudùa. They 
subsist not only by the side of one another, but they mingle with each 
I other, and the Chinese occasionally take a part in all. It can therefore 
i only be said that there are in China many Bhuddist confraternities, and 
that a great number of the people regularly, or from t.ime to time, observe 
some Bhuddist rites. Hence it becomes indispensable, if we wish to 
compare the religions of mankind, with reference to the numbers of their 
disciples, to pass over that of the BhuJdists. 


D2 
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has exhibited the organic unity and brotherhood of a Church, 
and that it is split fight asunder. The Sunnites are opposed 
to the Shiites; the head of the Sunnites, the Turkish, is 
hostile to the Shiite head, the Persian. Bhuùdisnl is con- 
fined to Eastern Asia. It is in fact only a religion of the 
clergy. It kno\vs only" brotherhoods," and has no congre- 
gations-there is no organic relation bet\\reen the clergy 
and the laity; no Church powers, anù no ceremonies of 
reception. 
Thus, then, is there the Cath01ic religion, which counts 
Jnore disciples than all the other Christian cOlnolunities 
taken together-nearly two hundred nlillion:3-and it is the 
only world-religion in the true sense of the ,vord; and, .as 
there ,vas forn1erly only given but one world-religion, so is it 
at present, and so it ,viII remain for ever! 
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TH.\T a Church of nations is not able to maintain itself 
,vithout a primate, ,vithout one supreme head, 111ust be 
evident to everyone; and history has delnonstrated it. 
Every living totality requires a central point of union, a 
chief head, which shall hold its parts together. In the 
nature and structure of the Church it is established that this 
central point shall be a determined personality; the chosen 
bearer of an office corresponding to the nature of the thing 
and the" requirements of the Church. 
He who declare
: "I do not recognize the Pope-I, or 
the Church to which I belon.!:!, will stant! for itself, the Pope 
is for us a stranger, his Church is not ours," -he who 
declares this thereupon says: ""r e separate ourselves from 
the Universal Church, \ve will be no longer members of that 
body." 
Or, if it is theologically Inaintained: "That there may be, 
and shall be no prinlacy in the Church; that the Papacy is 
an in
tituti()n in contradiction with the ,,,ill of Christ, that it 
is a usurpation," -then that is only saying, in other words, 
that one Universal Church, con1prehending a variety of 
nations, should not exi:3t; that it ought to fall to pieces, and 
that the normal state of rèligion ought to be-that there 
, should be as many various churches as there are nations or 
states. But that the state of this one Church should be that 
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of one composed of the scattered multitudinous frngments 
of seyeral national or politicnl churches, is such a church as 
cannot afford a shado\v of claim either from higher nuthority, 
or be based upon a Biblical foundation; and, it may be 
added, there has not even the attempt been made to estaLli
h 
it theologically, as approved of by God. 
It lies in the nature of things, that a State Church, in its 
isolation, can no longer inspire piety, or evoke veneration; 
that it appears as sonlething conventional, from which, as 
soon as the political constraint that nlaintains it is withdra\yn 
or crippled, one nlay separate with ease, and without any 
scruple of conscience. Thus the principle and Jaw of 
Church-dismembernlent being once for all sanctioned, ne\v 
Church communites arise, the Sectarian systenl flourishes, 
and theologians, reflecting upon the article of faith which 
speaks of "one Universal Church," in de
pair, betake them- 
selves to an abstraction, an idea, which they call "the 
invisible Church." .A.ntI so there must be euphonious sound- 
ing inanities of a hidden, holy comnlunity, a silent band of 
spirits-there must be fine phrases, that are culled but to cover 
over. the abyss caused by the loss of the Church! 1 


1 Julius 1\lüller makes use of .such phrases in his remarkaþle essay, 
" The Universal Church," in "The German Journal of Christian Science," 
185U, p. 14. It is naturally easy for him to show what is untenable and 
erroneous in the recent efforts of Lutheran theologians to make out a 
visib]e Church confined to the professors of the pure Lutheran doctrine; 
and. he is able also to demonstrate that the Reformation had forced them 
out of a " visible," and compeUed them to the conception of an U invisible 
Church." But when he wishes to establish this idea he can give to his 
readers nothing more than solemn sounding and hollow phraseology. He 
tells us of "a silent band of spirits, independent of space and tÏIne; 
conscious of itself, but free from all guildship with external institu- 
tions; as distant and yet near, as scattered and yet gathered together, 
as unknown and yet known, permeating the variety of Church confessions 
and constitutions, and in all places, U'herez'er it is, carrying with it the 
consciousness that this Band is the highest that has been formed on 
earth," and so forth! So then "this silent spirit band" has really been 
formed upon this earth, and is B conscious of itself," and so forth. 'Yhen 
or where was it then formed? By what signs can one know the menlbers 
of "the band," or can they recognize each other? Soberly and pro- 
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The more distracted and forlorn is the actual condition of 
a Church, so nluch the more poetical and enthusia5tic becomes 
the talk of unity and love in mysterious undiscoverable 
regions, where the invisible Church i8 said to be at home! 


saically expressed, the matter will stand thus: "It may be aSHumed that 
in everyone of the various Christian communities some wen-meaning 
pious souls are to be found, earnestly seeking for salvation, and for them 
we must hope that, with God's grace, they win find it." But no man of 
common sense can, for that world-institution, the one Universal Church, 
with its settled doctrines, and its means. of Salvation, find a compensation 
in the fancy that has been feignecl about "a band of spirits," and which 
may be compared to the stone that Rhea presented to bel' husband 
in place of a child-a false notion, enveloped in the swaddling clothes of 
rhetoric! By Jean Paul (Richter) the advice was once given to a 
Swetlish pastor in winter, to walk up and down in his rOOln and eat 
barley sugar, and thus have on his tongue, and before all his senses, a 
notion of lovely Italy and its gardens. If. 
Iiiller thus advises his 
followers to take his" still spirit banrl" into their mouths, and then to 
fancy they have with then1 " the Church." That the visible Church has 
also its invisible portion-and precisely that which is best and holiest in 
it is invisible-that is a fact which may be taken as understood. But it 
is indeed something very different to. rend asunder the soul and bo(lyof 
the one Church, anrl oppose them to each other as two Churches, in 
orrler to be able to withdraw into this" silent band of spirits; " that so it 
happens when one has quarrelled with the Universal Church, and macle 
the unpleasant discovery that the branch to which he adheres is rent 
away, that it no longer belongs to the tree, and is suffering for want of 
the living sap. The sharp-sighted Richard Rothe e
 An
inge del' 
Christl. Kirche," p. 100) has openly said, "
\.n invisible Church is a 
contrarlictio in adjecto. In no way can it be made a substantiality. It 
suffers from one of two evils-either the expre
sion is quite unsuitable 
to it, or it has in itself no real existence. The idea was first formed 
when it was sought to give a factitious notion of a Church in its full 
development, and that idea was acted upon when the idea of leaving the 
Catholic Church was carried into effect." That the whole theory of an 
invisible Church is self-destructive for the community which dpsires 
seriously to adopt it. is a fact that becomes more and more generally 
acknowlerlged. It is said in the" GoUin. Gel. Anzeigen," 18-18, p. 22-1, 
" "ïth this theory of an invisible Church something truly sectarian has 
founrl its way into Protestantism; something that has shown itself as 
I selj-dfstructive; and it is only to the circumstance that it has never come 
to a general recognition, we are indebted for finding limits set to its self- 
destructi veness." 
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"The silent spirit band" has, in sooth, neither hand nor foot; 
it speaks not, hears not; it gives forth neither doctrine, nor 
discipline, nor the adtninistration of Ecclesiastical means of 
grace. All these being matters that may, indeed, he dis- 
pensed with, since not one of "the spirits" kno\\rs anything 
of the other, nor can act upon another, either for good or for 
evil. 
It is well known that, in order to escape from subjection 
to the Papal authority, the following phrase ,vas adopted at 
the time of the l
efornlation, and has again been recently 
brouaht into vocrue: " "\tVe ,vho have se p aratet} ourseh-es 

 b 
recognize only Christ as the head of our Church." And 
with this it has been intended openly to declare, or sHch, at 
least, as an inevitable consequence is to be said: "There 
may be, and there t5hall be no earthly office, ,vhich shall 
confer upon its possessor the suprenle guidance of the 
Church," or, "Noone is entitled to guide the conlnlon affairs 
of many particular churches connected togethpr, and fornling 
one vVhole. For the guidance of individual cornmunities or 
local churche
, and for the ('onduct of sonle ecclesiastical 
departlnents, there may be offices, and earthly hearers for 
them; but as regards the guiùa.nce of the \\rhole Church, 
there shall be no office, and no hearer of such an office. 
That is a place ,yhich 111Ust always renlain ell1pty." A 
suitable sYlnbol of this theory (in accordance with which 
the head of the Church can only be in Ilea ven, ancl never 
lllUSt come too near it on parth, lest Ilis presence Inight be 
an inconvenience) may be found in that stately em pty arnl- 
chair which is still to be seen in the n}aO'nificent ancient 

 
Gothic cathedral of Glasgow, and that, to the inexpressible 
disappointment of the spectator, is placed upon the very 
spot where fonnerlv stood the hicrh altar. Thus had the 
w 0 

Ianicheans, in their halls of assernLly, "the Benla"-:1, 
pulpit aJways empty-and for thenl the representati \!e of 
their invi:3ible Lord and l\[aster, and before ,vhich their 
believing members prostrated thelllseives on the earth. 
\Vhen a conlmunity says: "Christ alone is the head of 
our Church," it is at the san1e time, in other words, saying: 
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"Separation and isolation constitute a principle of the Church 
-snch i5 its normal condition." "Then, in comlllon life, a 
person Eays, " I leave that to God, He Inay provide for it," 
the meaning of such words is at once appreciated. It is to 
the effect, " I ,,,ill trouble nlyself no more about the nlatter, it 
does not concern me." 'Vhen, for example, the Church of 
Greece declareù, " No one shall be the head of the Church, 
but Christ alone," the ùeclaration u.ltinlately resu1ted in this, 
" \Ye provide only for ourselves, and do not trouble ourselves 
about other Churches. Christ nlay see to thenl, and do ,,,ith 
them as He pleases." And so, under the mask of piously 
soun(ling phrases, \ve find the nlost comnlon-place national 
selfishness. 
Church communities have, in this re
pect, moved upon a 
declining path. At first, it ,vas said by the Byzantines, 
"vVe recognize only Patriarchs, and each of these governing 
a portion nlerely of the Church; but no Pope, no head of 
the Patriarchs." Then came the English Church, and it 
said, "1\ either Pope nor Patriarchs, but nlerely Bishops." 
Upon their side, the Protestants of the Continent declare,l, 
" No Bishops either, but nlerely pastors, and above theln the 
so\pereign of the country." Subsequently came the ne\v 
Protestant sects of England, with the declaration, "'\T e 
have no need of pastors, but only preachers." Finally 
appeared" the Friendð" (the Quakers), and nlany Inore new 
communities ,vho had Inade the discovery "that preachers, 
also, are only an evil, and that every 111an should be his 
own prophet, teacher, and priest." One step still further 
down,vard has to be I1lade. It has not yet come to pass, but 
already in the United States they are considering about it. 
Let us no,y approach somewhat nearer to the institution 
of the Papacy, which is cOlnparable with no other; and let 
us cast a glance at its history. Like to all living thing
, 
like to the Church itself of ,vhich it is the crown and the 
corner-stone, the Papacy has passed through an historical 
development full of the most nlanifold and surprising 
vicissitudes. But in this its history is the la\y which lies at 
the foundation of the Church-the la,v of continual develop- 
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1nent--of a growth fron} within outwards. The Papacy had 
to pass through aU the changes anll circunlstances of the 
Church, and to enter with it into e"ery process of construc- 
tion. Its birth begins with two mighty, significant, and far- 
extendinO' words of the Lord. He to w hOln these words 

 
\vere addressed, realised then} in his own person and flctiens, 
and planted the institution of the infant Church in the 
central point-at ROlne. There it silently grew, occulto 'telut 
Ql'bor aero,. and in the oldest tirne it only showed itself forth 
on peculiar occasions; but the outlines of the power anù the 
ecclesiastical authority of the ROlnan Bishops were eyer 
constantly beconling IlJore evident, and rnare prolninent. 
The Popes were, even in the tin1e of the R0111an Emperor:" 
the guardians of the ,vhole Church, exhorting and ,yarning 
in all directions, disposing and judging, "binùing and 
loo:o:ing." Coolplaints were I).ot seldon1 expressed of the use 
which, in particular cases, ROlne had made of its power. Re- 
sistance ,vas offered, because the Pope ,vas supposed to have 
been deceived; an appeal ,vas preferred to hin1, when it .was 
believed he had been better informed; but t here ,vas no 
refusal to obey his comlnands. In general, hi
 interference in 
Church affairs ,vas less necessary; and the rf\ins of Church 
discipline needed less to be drawn tightly, so long as the 
general Church, with fe\v exceptions, ,vas found ,,'ithin the 
limits of the ROlDan Enlpire, when it was 80 firnlly kept 
together by the strong bands of the civil order, that there 
could neither be occasion nor prospect of succcss to any re- 
action on the part of various nationalities, ,vhich, on the 
whole, were broken and kept ùown by ROlnan don1Înation. 
Out of the chaos of the great Northern Inigrations, and 
the ruins of the Roman En1pire, there gradually arose a new 
order of states, whose central point was the Papal See. 
Therefrom inevitably resulted a position not only new, but 
very different from the former. 1"'he new Christian Ernpire 
of the 'Vest was created and upheld by the Pope. The 
Pope became constantly n10re and more (by the state of 
affairs, ,vith the ,viII of the princes and of the people, and 
through the power of public opinion) the Chief )lotlerator 
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at the head of the European common\venlth-and, as such, 
he h
Hl to prodailn and defend the Christian la\v of nations, 
to settle international dispute8, to rnediate bf'twecn princes 
and people, and to Jnake peace bet
een belligerent states. 
The Curia becanle a great 
piritual and temporal tribunal. 
In short, the whole of "... estern Chri
tendonl, fOrIned, in a. 
certain sense, a kingdonl, at whose head stood the Pope and 
the Emperor-the fonner, however, with continually increas- 
ing and far preponderating authority. The efforts of the 
I-Iohenstaufen Emperors to subject Italy, and with Italy also 
the Papal Sep, led to a prolonged conflict, frolll which both 
po\vers, the inlperial and the papal, come forth weakened 
and wounded; for ever since then the position of the Papacy, 
in its political relations, has been nlore difficult and un- 
favourable. The Papacy saw itself compelled to lean more 
and lllore upon France,. and, when the aspiring plans of 
Boniface VIII. were frustrated, it naturally pa8scd into 
French hands, and upon French soil; and a resistance on 
the part of other nations was then ine\'itable; its high 
position over peoples and princes could no longer be success- 
fully maintained. "fhe authority of the Pap
l See sank still 
lower through the :Franco- Italian schisD). Then followed 
the reformatory efforts of the Councils, in the fifteenth 
century, which ,vere nlainly directed against the oppres- 
sion of the Curia; and, 8ubsequently, the Popes became 
entangled in the devious path of Italian politics. The 
former social-political, universal power led, ,vhen it wa
 
attenlpted to be realised, to troubles and disputes, anù then 
it ,vent utterly to ,vreck in the StOrIllS of the age of the 
Reformation. 
From that time forth the whole of Europe assumed a new 
form. Powerful and internally united political bodies, each 
having a special interest, and pursuing a fixed policy of its 
own, caIne into the foreground, anù a new syst('nl of "a 
balance of l )o\ver" was formed amidst severe struO'O'les. The 
bt) 
Papal See could no longer be the regulator of a Europe3n 
Commonwealth, and the centre of a general polity. It could 
not be 80, amid the confusion of merely political interests, 
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and chanaes of Catholic and Protestant states-
ometime8 
b 
in alliance, and 80metilnes hostilely opposed to each other. 
The popes withùrew themselves nlore and more to their 
purel y ecclesiastical domain. They could stand in no 
other relation to the new principles (the rrerritorial system, 
and such like), .which håd found their way, through Pro- 
testantism, into the laws of European states and peoples. 
Thus has the nlatter stood to the present tilne. On eccle- 
siastical grounds the Papal See is, at. present, as strong and 
powerful as ever, and as free in its action as it ever had been. 
Dangers and perplexities await it in temporal affairs-in the 
position of Italy, and in the possession of the States of the 
Church. 
"That is now, and in point of fact, t.he actual function and 
vocation of the Papacy, and ,vhy is the ,,,hole existence of 
the Church at this tilDe, and in future, so inseparably bound 
up with the existence of the papal authority, and with its 
free exerci
e 
 
The Catholic Church is a most opulent, and, at the same 
time, a most nlultitarious organisln. Its mission is nothing 
less than to be the teacher and moulder of all nations; anù 
however much it may find itself hanlpered in this task; 
however limited nlay be the sphere of action allo\ved to it, 
by this or that government, its task always ren1ains the same, 
and the Church requires and possesses an abundance of power 
to attain its purpose: it has a great number of various insti- 
tutions, all directed to the sanle end; and with these it is 
continually creating ne,v. All these powers, these institu- 
tions, these spiritual communities, stand in need of a supreme 
guidance, ,,,ith a finn and strong hand, in order that they 
may work hannoniously together; that they may not dege- 
nerate, and may not lose sight of their destination; that they 
lllay not suicidally turn their capabilities, one against the other, 
or against the unity and welfare of the Church. It is only 
:In ecclesiastical prinlacy can fulfil. this n1Ïssion
it is the 
Papacy alone that is in a position to keep every member in 
its own sphere, and to pacify every disturbance that Inay 
anse. 
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Besides this, there is another task, just as difficult as it is 
important, which it lies upon the Papal See to fulfil. 
It is the duty, namely, of the Pope to represent and to 
ùefend the rights of individual Churches against the don1Ïna- 
tion of states and rnonarchs; to watch that the Church be not 
altered in its character, nõr crippled in its power, by be- 
COllling interwoven with the State. For this purpose, with 
the voice and action of the church illlmediately concerneù, 
the interventiun of the Supreme Church authority becon1es 
indispensable; since this stands above and outside of the 
conflicts, which lllay pos
ibly 
ri
e between anyone church 
and the state; and it solely is capable, in its high and inac- 
ces
ible position, and in possession of the richest experience
, 
won in centuries of ecclesiastical governnlent, to specify 
accurately the claillls of both parties, and to serve as a stay 
and support to the "?eaker-to the one which otherwise 
must inevitably succum b before the Inanifolll 111eanS of COIn- 
pulsion and seduction which lie at the comn1and of IHoùern 
sta tes. 
It is, moreover, a beautiful, sublilne, but certainly difficult 
nlission of the Papal See-a Inis
ion only to be fulfilled by 
the strength of an enlightened wi
ùon1 and a comprehensive 
knowledge of mankind-and that is, to be just to the claims 
of individual nations in tbe Church; to cOluprehend their 
necessities, and restrain their desires within the limits re- 
quired by the unity of the Church. 
For all this there is \vanted a power opulently endowed 
\vith nlanifold vie\vs and prerogatives. If there were H 
prìnlacy of dignity and honour, without any real power, the 
Church would be but badly served. This ið not the place to 
enun1erate all the particular rightð which the Pope exercises 
in the ordinary course of his adlllinistration over the Church. 
They nlay be found in every hand-book of eccle
ia8tical hnv. 
But concerning the Ineasure and extent, the limitation 01 
illimitability of the Papal po\ver, a few worùs, amid the pre- 
vailing confusion of ideas on the subject, cannot be consi- 
dered as superfluous. 
Outside of the Catholic Church it bas become almost :1 
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cornmon fornl of speech-to brand the Papal power as being 
boundless, as being absolutist, as one which recognizes no 
hnv capable of controlling it. There is a great deal of talk 
of "l{on1Í
h onlnipotence," or of one at least with a never 
unceasing pretension to universal dominion. Persons Illain- 
tain that" ROllle never foreo-oes. a clai111 which she has once 
t) 
put forward; that she keeps such constantly in vie\v, and 
upon every fa,.ourable opportunity strives to enforce it." All 
these representations and accusations are untrue and unjust. 
The Papal power is in one respect the Inost restricted that 
can be ilnngined, for its detenuinate purpose is nIanifest to 
all persons; and as the Popes thenlselves have innulnerable 
tinIes openly declared that purpose, " to Inaintain the la\ys anù 
ordillanees of the Church, and to prevent any infringeillent 
of them." The Church has long since had its establisheù 
ordinances, anù its legi
lation ùetennined on, even to the 
IIl0st Ininute points. The Papal See is thus, then, before all 
others, called upon to give an example of the BIOst rigiù ad- 
herence to Church tenets; and it i
 only upon this condition 
that it can rely upon obedience to itself on the part of indi- 
yiùual churches, or calculate upon the respect of the faithful. 
lIenee everyone thoroughly well grounded in a knowledge 
of ecclesiastical legi
lation can, in rnost cases, ,vith certainty 
anticipate what the Papal decision will be. Besiùes this, a 
considerable portion of Church ordjnances rests, according to 
the vie\ys of Catholics, on the Divine ConllnanÙlnent, and 
are consequently for everyone, ancl of cour
e for the Papal 
power also, not to be taillpered with. The Pope cannot dis- 
pense with things ,vhich are cOlnnlanùed by Divine Law. 
This is uni,'ersally acknowledged. \Yhat then can restrain 
the Pope
 De l\Iaistre says, "Everything-canons, laws, 
national custOlllS, Inonarchs, tribunals, national a
selllblies, 
prescription, reillonstrances, negotiations, duty, fear, pru- 
dence, and especially public opinion, the Queen of the 
"r orIel." 
. In another respect, the Papal authority is certainly truly 
sovereign and free, one, too, which, accorùing to its nature 
and purpose for extraordinary acciden t8 and exigencies, 
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must be endo,ved with an altogether extraordinary power to 
control every n1ere human right, and to pern1it or ordain 
exceptions to general rules. It rnay occur that serious em- 
barrassments, new situations of things, n\ay be placed before 
the Church; and to \vhich existing ecclesiastical ordinances 
do not extend, and in which a solution can be found only by 
overstepping the regulations in force. If the necessity of 
the case requires it, "the Pope;' as Bossuet says, "can do 
all," 1 of cour
e with the exception of wbat is contrary to the 
Divine Law. 
The lllost conspicuous in
tance of an extraordinary 
application of the highest Church power, because the ,veal of 
the Church urgently required it, was the step taken by Pius 
'7"11., on the conclusion of the French Concordat, in the 
. year 1801. 'Yith a stroke of the pelJ (by his Bun of the 
29th Novpmber of the saine year), he deprived of their 
dignity thirty-seven French bishops who had refu:-:ed to 
re
ign. He, too, abolished all the episcopal churches for 
ever, with their Chapters and privileges; and he erected, at 
the san1e tinH', ten 
letropolitan sees and fifty ni
hoprics. 
A proceeding 
o unprecedented, such an abolition of welI- 
founded rights, was only to be justified by the nlost extreme 
nece
8ity-by the imperati\'c duty of creating a new syste:ll 
of order out of the deeply-convulsed Church of :France. 
Pius hill1self declared to indi\Tiduals in wholn he repo
ed his 
confiùence, that, of all the circurnstances in his e\'entful life, 
" the act which he then found hinlself compelled to perform 
was that \'\'hich had cost him the greatest effort, and cau
ed 
hiln the deepest pain"; but the nece
5ity of the nleasure he 
had taken \yas so obvious, that e\Teryone in the Church, 
with the exception of those affected by it, had approved of 
his conduct. 
The delusion that the Papal See has arrogated to itself a 
despotic and absolute power, and exercised it whereyer it 
,vas not restrained by fear, is so generally diffused, especially 
in Gern1any and England-it is so customary to proc1aim 
the boundlessness of that power, and the defencelessnpss in 
1 H Defens. Declar.," 2, 20; H Oeuvres," vol. xxxiii. p. 354. 
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which individual Churches and persons find thenlselves 
when opposed to it, that I cannot refrain fr0111 exposing the 
error by a fe\v decisive testilllonies. Let us hear on this 
matter one \vho wa
 a pope himself-Pius VII. :- 
" The Pope," he says, in an official docuinent drawn up in 
his name, and having reference to Gernlanyl-" The Pope is 
Lound by the nature and the institutions of the Catholic 
Church, whose head he is, within certain limits, ,yhich he dare 
not overstep, without violating his conscience, and abusing 
that supre1l1e power which Jesus Christ has confided to hiln to 
employ for the building up, and not the destruction, of His 
Church. Inviolable lilllits for the head of the Church are 
the dogmas of the Catholic faith, \vhich the Ronuln bishops 
lnay, neither directly nor indirectly, violate; and although 
in the Catholic Church faith has always been regarded as 
unalterable, but discipline as alterable, yet the ROlnan 
Bishops have, with respect even to discipline, in their actual 
conduct, always held certain limits sacred, although by this 
lneans they acknowledge the obligation never to undertake 
any novelty in certain things, and also not to subject other 
parts of discipline to alterations, unless upon the most jrn- 
portant anù irrepugnable grounds. 'Vith respect to such prin- 
ciples" the }{oo1an Bishops have never thought that they could 
aùlnit any change in those parts of discipline \vhich are 
directly orùained of Jesus Christ IIimself; or of those 
which, by their nature, enter into a connection with dognlas; 
or of those which Inay have been attacked by erroneous 
believers to sustain these innovations; or also in those parts 
on which the I{on1an Bishops, on account of t he conse- 
quences that 'night result to the disparagenlent of religion 
and of Catholic principles, do 110t think them
elves entitled 
to aùmit a change, ,vhateyer the aùvantages nlight be 
offered, or whatever the alnount of evils n1Îuht be threat- 

 
ened. 
"So far as concerns other parts of Church discipline, 


1 " Esposizione dei sentimenti de Rua Santita" in the treatise "Die 
, , 
N euesten Grundlagen der Deutsch-Katholischen Kirchellvervassung." 
Stuttgarù, 1821, p. 334. 
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which are not c0111prehended in the classes a bove.men- 
tioned, the Ronlan Bishops have felt no hesitation in 
making Inany changes; but they ha,'e always been grounùed 
on the principles on which every well-ordered society rests; 
and they have only given their consent to such changes 
when the need or the welfare of the Church required them." 
I win here quote the \vords of an indi,'idual, who, to a 
certain extent, speaks in the nalne of the whole Church of a 
country, which is, in point of f
lct, the youngest nlen1ber of 
the Universal Church. He is the first prelate of the 
American Church-the present Archbiðhop of Baltiulore, 
Father Patrick l{enrick. "The power of the Pope," he 
says, "is chiefly elnployed in Inaintaining the general laws 
already e
tablished, regulating the mutual relations of the 
clergy, and nlitigating the strictness of disciplinary observ- 
ance, whensoever local or individual causes demand it. The 
faithful are sufficiently protected against the abuse of po\ver, 
by the free(
om of their own conscience, which is not bound 
to yield obedience to authority when flagrantly abused. The 
Pope only addresses conscience: his laws and censures are only 
powerful inasmuch as they are acknowledgeù to be passeù 
under a divine sanction. No arnlies or civil officers are 
enlployed to gi,'e theIn effect; and in case of flagrant abuse 
of authority, he loses the only influence by \vhich they can 
becol11e effectual."l 
The \york of the Archbi
hop is, even for Europe, a 
renlarkable phenonlenon. It shows ho,v the h.vo nlillions of 
Catholics ,vho live in the free btates of America regard their 
relations both to the Pope and the Republic. " The 
obedience," says l{enrick," which we owe tu the Pope has 
re
ard only to matters in" which the salvation of souls is con- 
cerned-it has nothing to do with the loyalty and allegiance 
which belong to the civil governnlent. The Church is 
indifferent as to the yarious forn1s of political adll1inistration. 

he acknowledgInent of the priinacy of the Bishop of ROine 


I 1 "The Primacy of the Apostolic See Vindicated." Philadelphia, 
I 1845, p. 358. 
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cannot have the most remote connexion with any danger to 
our republican institutions, but will lnuch lllore 
erve to 
render thell1 stronger and Inore lasting, since they ,vin 
In
derate the enjoynlent of civil liberty by nloral restraints, 
and so prevent the evils of licentiousness and anarchy.1 
1"here is now lying before me the nlost recent production 
of a very respectable indi\yidual, who stands at the head of 
an inlportant party in Holland-this is Groen van Prinsterer. 
He declares against Stahl, who had nlaintained, "that the 
tenlporal so,yereignty of the Pope, and the persecution of 
heretics by the temporal po\ver, were not dognla.s, or articles 
of faith, with respect to which ROll1è could a
sert its claiul 
to infaBibility." Groen will not adlnit this; he saY8, " Rome 
l11ust, in principle, acknowledge the independence and 
sanctity of the temporal powerò; it Inust no longer claim the 
right of disposing of heretical kingdon1s, or of altering the 
la\v of succe
8ìon, et cetel
a: it must, too, acknowledge that 
the Bull of Boniface VIII., ,vith the as
ertion as to the t\VO 
s\vords at the cOmn1an(] of the Church-the spiritual and l 
tenlporal-no longer affords an authentic resume of the long 
sought for ROlnan omnipotence; and, finally, it must recall 
its protest against the Peace of 'Vestphalia. And when all 
this has been done," he aùds, "Rolne will have spoken it
 
o\vn condemnation."2 

I y first reason for selecting Herr Groen van Prinsterer
 
out of a whole troop of persons entertaining sinlÏlar opinion

 
is, that his is one of the Inost recent declarations on the saInE 
subject ,vhich I have been able to find; and next, because: 
in point of fact, there are hundreds of our literati ,vho do not 
kno\v that of which he also is either actually ignorant, 0) 
which he intentionally ignores. 
In the first place, the matter is put thus: "Ron1e mus! 
acknowledge the independence of the Tenlporal Power, ane 
renounce the right of deposing non-Catholic monarchs.' 
But this has been done long SInce. Cardinal Antonelli 


1 " Kenrick's Primacy," p. 475. 
2 " Le Parti Anti-revolutionllaire et Confessionel." Anlsterdam, 1860 
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Prefect of the Propaganda (under whom the Irish Bishops 
are placed), addressed, on the 23d June, 1791, a Rescript to 
the Archbishops and Bi
hops of Ireland, wherein it \vas saìd:- 
" 'Ve must very carefully distinguish between the real rights 
of the l\.postolic See, and \vhat have been, with an inilllical 
intention, in modern times imputed to it. The Ronlan 8ee 
has never taugh t that faith was not to be kept ,vi th hel'etics; 
or, "that an oath of allegiance lllade to kings, in a state of 
scpar:ttion frolll the Catholic Comnlunity, could be broken ;" 
or, "that it was allowable fm'> a Pope to interfere witl" theÍ1' 
temporal rights and possessions." This Rescript has been 
often enough prin ted, and I do not kno,v what could be saiù 
more clearly or distinctly.l 
Some years ago, the Bishops of" the United States, in 
North ..Lt\.Jnerica, when assembled in their fifth council, pre- 
pared an address to the Pope, in which, w'hen complaining of 
their numerous "cahllnniators" in the country, they expressed 
thenlselves in the following terms:-"They (the calurnniators) 
strive to cast suspicion and bring the odium of Government 
on us, their Catholic fellow-citizens, although our fathers 
poured out their blood like ,vater in defence of liberty, 
against a sectarian oppressor; and falsely assert that \ve are 
en
laved to a foreign prince-namely, under the political and 
civil authority of the l{oman Pontiff; and that we are faithless 
to the Governnlent."2 'Ve see here the same things alleged 
w'hich have been a thousand tilnes before stated in Germany, 
and that still continue to be repeated. The Archbishop of 
Baltimore, \vho cOlllmunicates this fact, adds: "This dis- 
claitner of all civil po\ver in the Ponti
 ,vhich n1any of us 
have made on our oaths, ,vas graciously received by Gregory 
XVI. Can any further evidence be required that the 
authority which we recognise in him is 
piritual, and nowise 
inconsistent with the most unqualified allegiance to the civil 
Government 1 " 
Four and seventy French Bishops, \vith t\VO Cardinals at 


I See "Ami de la Religion," vol. xviii.; also in the works of Arch- 
bishop Affre of Paris, " Essai sur la Supreruatie temp. du Pape," p. 508. 
2 KE:XRICK, p. 43-1, where he appends the Latin text of the Council. 
E2 
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their head, presented, on the 10th A.pril, 1826, a memorial to 
the I(ing, in which they declared that they held fast to the 
old doctrine of the French Church upon the rights of their 
lTIonarchs; and of their full and absolute independence in 
tenlporallnatters of any authority, direct or indirect, on the 
part of every spiritual po\ver. Archbishop Affre has reprinted 
this document. 1 
A short time before thi8, on the 25th January, 1826, the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland put forth a sirnilar 
declaration, in which they renounced, in the strongest terrn
, 
any jurisdiction or po\ver in the Pope to interfere in teln- 
pontI nlatters within the British I(ingdon1. 2 As a matter of 
course, both these Declarations were nlade \vith the consent 
of the Papal See. 
Secondly, it is briefly to be observeù, ,vith respect to the 
Bull of Boniface VIII., and the theory therein put forward, 
as to the Spiritual and Temporal Po\ver, that the retractation 
or abrogation of the 
alne had been rnade a few years after 
its assertion; and that, too, by Pope Clement V. 3 Arch- 
bishop Affre of Paris, who, in the discharge of his pastoral 
functions, afterwards died an heroic death at "the barricades," 
has, in reply to La 
Iennai8, clearly shewn that the Bull of 
Clement could recall nothing else than the assertion maùe in 
the Bull of Boniface-viz., that the exercise of the Temporal 
was subject to the correction of the Spiritua1. 4 
rfhirdly, and finally, "Rome is to recall its Protest against 
the Peace of \Vestphalia." This Protest is, in fact, a favourite 
theme, 'which is regularly di
cussed whenever an attack is to 
be made upon the Pope, or the Catholic Church in Gerlnany. I 
In the year 18-16, this Protest \vas brought forward as a 
powerful argument against nle in the Bavarian Chambers. 
Not long since, in the Prussian C hanl bel's, I-Ierr von Ger-! 
lach resisted a proposal of the Catholic Deputies (the justice I 
of which, as well as I recollect, he was obliged hilTIself to 


1 AFFRE, "Essai," p. 505. 
2 Unam Sanctam, so it stands in the Lib. vi. Decretal. 
a The Bull" l\leruit," in the Collection of Decretal. 
t AFFRE, " Essai," p. 340. 
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admit), by a reference to this very Protest. It will, there- 
fore, be allowable for me to go a little further back, and to 
enter :5omewhat more minutely into the true state of the case. 
I nlust here make what at first sight Inay be regarded as a 
paradoxical confession, \vhen I say that I rejoice that there 
should have been, at that time, one man found in Europe, 
\vho, in the narne of God and of Chri
tian conscience, entered 
a Protest against the Peace of 'Vestphalia; and that thi
 
man should have been precisely the one ,vho ,vas the bearer 
of the highest ecclesiastical office upon earth. The Pope, 
indeed, did not prote
t for the reason that he \vould not 
admit that there could be any peace between Catholics and 
Protestants-the ,vhole cour
e of subsequent history has 
proved the contrary -but he protesteù because it was for 
him a sacred duty to resist the deeply inlnloral and unchris- 
tian principles that lay at the foundation of the religious 
stipulations of that entire rrreaty of Peace. I allude to the 
territorb.l system-to the principle "that to whomsoever 
the country belong!';, to him also belongs its religion.". U n- 
happily! they were Gerlnan Theologians and Gennan Jurists 
who first brought forward this doctrine, hitherto unheard of 
in the Christian ,vorld-nalnely, that it was a right of 
princes to alter the religion of their subjects, as it seemed 
gooù to them; and to change Catholics into Protestants, and 
to Inake Calvinists out of Lutherans! It is well known 
how willingly princes Inade use of this ne,v doctrine. In the 
states of the )Iiddle Ages there certainly. was religious conl- 
pulsion; but how completely different were the ideas and 
practice of former tilnes when cOIllpared with the new! In 
i those tilnes people and princes \vere members of the Catho- 
'lic Church, by the side of which none other existed. All 
I \vere agreed that the State, by its close connection \vith the 
Church, could tolerate no falling off from it; could allow no 
new religion to be introduced; and that every attempt of the 
kind was an attempt against existing social order. Every 
heretical doctrine which broke out in the 
IidJle Ages, either 
, had distinctly avoweù, or bore, as its inevitable consequence, 
I 1 " Cujus est regio, illius est religio." 
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a revolutionary character. It must, in proportion as it 
attained influence and authority, bring with it a di8solution 
of the existing condition of the State, and effect a political 
and social revolution. The sects of the Gnostics, the Ca- 
thari, and the Albigenses, ,vhich especially elicited the harsh 
and relentless legislation of the :àliJdle ..Ages again
t heresy, 
and that had to be resisted in sanguinary \vars, ,vere the 
Socialists and Comn1unists of that tilne. They attacked 
nlarriage, family, and property. Had they been triuInphant, 
the consequences ,vould have been general ruin-a collapse 
into barbarism and hfiåthenish licentiousness. As to the 
'Valdenses, it is well known to every one acquainted with 
history that their principles concerning oaths, and the right 
of the State to inflict punishments, \vere such as could find 
no place in the European ,vorid at that tilDe. 
In the 
fiddle Ages the ht\V8 and rights in religious matters 
were the sallIe for all. It was everywhere taught that not 
only every bishop, but the Pope himself, must, should he 
have fallen into erroneous doctrines, be deposed; and, in case 
of his perseverance in error, he must, like every other, be 
condenlned. The I(ing kne\v that a separation froIn the 
Church \vould inevitably cost him his cro\vn, and that he 
would cease to be sovereign over a Catholic people. N' ever, 
during the thousand years before Luther, ,vas an attempt 
even rnade by a monarch to introduce into his states a nc\v 
religion, or a new doctrine, or in any fonn to separate hi[nself 
froIn the Church. If there ever ,vas one, like the E[nperor 
Frederick II., \vho was, in fact, an unbeliever, yet he had 
it publicly denied, and got a testi[nony of hia orthodoxy 
made out for him by bishops and theologian
. 
All this \vas changed ,vith the Reforn1ation. The Reforn1ers 
committed to ternporal princes from the beginning "the 
authority "-that i8 to say, po\ver over the religion of their 
country and their subjects. It was the duty and the right 
of "the authority" to plant the ne\v Church and the new 
Gospel, to root out Popery, and to allow no strange doctrine 
to spring up. This waS at every opportunity impressed 
upon temporal sovereigns. There resulted, indeed, from this 
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an irreconcileable contradiction; for Luther at the same time 
represented it as a sacred duty for every individual to please 
hitl1self in religious matters-to place hi!nself above every 
authority, and, before all things, above the Ohurch, and even 
to disregard princes! " Notwithstanding e,.ery human 
command," he says, "each one must deterIl1ine his own faith 
for himself. Even a rniller's \vench, or a child nine years of 
age, who decides according to the Gospel" (that is to say, 
according to the new dogrna of Justification), "may under- 
stand the Scriptures better than Pope, and Cuuncil
, and all 
scholars collected together!" In another place he says: 
"You must decide for yourself; your o\vn life is at stake" 
-and so forth. l Luther never attempted to reconcile thi
 
contradiction. In practice he adhered to it; and it becan1e 
the religious Prote.stant doctrine, that princes had the highest 
juridical office O\Ter religious Joctrines and the Church; and 
that it was their right and their vocation to suppress every 
opinion in matters of faith that should differ from their own. 
In this opinion Lutherans and Refofll1erS \vere consentaneous. 
In the 
!ugsburg Confession :\Ielancthon, who \va:5 at that 
tin1e inclined to uphold Episcopal authority, or to help in 
re-establishing it, reckons it as the office of the Bi8hop to 
judge of doctrine; but he had already, in his " Apulogy,"2 
declared that it is to kings and princes that the protection and 
Hmintenance of the pure doctrine is, as an office, cornmitted 
by God. The Lutheran princes assumed, then, to them- 
selves expressly this right in the Preface to the Con- 
cordian-Book; and have, since then, exercised it to the \viùest 
extent. 1"'he Calvinistic writings upon the creed give to 
"the authority" the right of opposing false doctrine, and 
tiefenùing the true. 3 Luther him:5elf reckons it as a matter 


I LUTHER'S ,,, erke, 'Yalch's Ausgabe, xii., Sermon, v. 3, 1522; xi. 
188ï. 
2 At the end of the 9th Article. 
3 The Swiss Confession in the 30th, the English in the 37th, the Scotch 
in the 24th, and the Belgic in the 36th Articles. In the Brandenburg 
Electorate this is placed at the head of the Confession of Faith. In the 
Confes:;ion of Ba::;le it is said: "Hoc officium genti1i magistratui com- 
, mendatum esse debet, ut 'Vero Dei vicario." For this reference is made 
to the example of the Jewish kings, who had abolished idolatry. 
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to his especial credit, that he had, in this respect, benefited 
the temporal Powers, who, in the Catholic Church, had 
been robbed 
f their gooù right; and thus, by him, those in 
8uprellle authority were " exalted, enlightened, and adorned.'" 
The Danish Court-preacher, :\lasius, nlentions it us a parti- 
cular advantage of the Lutheran religion, that, according to 
it, princes are "the highest vicegerents of God upon earth;" 
that they lnay at their pleasure appoint and depose the 
servants of the Church, anù freely guvern the whole terri- 
tory of ecclesiastical rites and cerelllonies. 2 This doctrine 
,vas long the prevailing one, and it still has its ùefenders; for 
exanJple, Petersen, who, after having assured u:.; that the 
Gern1an people are the specific people of the New Testfiluent, 
then proceeds to declare its "lords of the land" as the only 
possessors of power over the whole Christian ,vorld, and as 
those" in ,vholll the E\'angelical Church reverences the dele- 
ga tes of Chri:5t."3 
And so arose a ùespotisnl, the equal of which has never 
before been seen. 4 The new systenl, as it 'vas expounded by 
1 'Valch's Ausg., xiv. 520; xix. 2287: "If any gratitude," he says, 
"from this scandalous and accursed world were to be gained, and I, 
Doctor l\lartin Luther, had taught and done nothing else than this, that 
I have enlightened and adorned the temporal rule or 'authority"-and 
for this thing alone should men be favourable and thankful to me, since 
even my worst enemies well knew that a like understanding as to the 
temporal authority was completely concealed under the Papacy," &c., 
&c., &c. The favour of princes was, in truth, not wanting to him. lIe 
gives another reason why princes and authorities ought to be especially 
grateful to him. Formerly. that is in Catholic times, they had felt great 
anxiety 
bout executions. l\Iany princes had, from religious scruples. 
anrl under the influence of their confessors, avoided signing numerous 
sentences of death; but now, by Luther's clop-trine, they were perfectly 
tranquillized.-See "Colloquia et 
leditatiolles Lutheri." Ed. Reben- 
stock, i. 147. 
2 "Interesse principum circa religionem evangelicam." - Hafn, 
1687, p. 31. 
I U Die Idee del' Christlichen Kirche," vol. iii., pp. 22-1-227. 
t To mention only one example: At the 'Yestphalian Peace Con- 
gress, \V olfgang von Gemmingen, a deputy of the Imperial Equestrian 
Orùer, stated that the city of Oppenheim, pawned to the Palatinate, 
had, since the Reformation, been forced to change its religion ten times! 
-P.F
\.
1\ERI, "IIist. paciR 'Yestph.," i., p. 42. 
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theologians and jurists, ,vas \vorse than the Byzantine practice; 
for there no attcu1pt had ever been Inade to change the 
religion of the people. The Prutestant princes ,vere not 
merely Popes in their own country, but they \vere much 
n10re; and were able to do what no Pope had ever dreamed 
of attelnpting. Every Pope knew that the power he pos- 
se

ed Wà5 a conscrvati ve one-that he held it to maintain the 
doctrine that had been translnitted to hiln, and that an 
attelnpt on his part to alter the teaching of the Church 
,vould infallibly be fru::,trateò by a univer
al resistance. 
To the Protestant princes, how.ever, it had heen said-and 
they themsel ves believed and declared it-that their power 
in religious matters wa
 entirely unlimited; and that, in the 
use of it, they need attend to no other standard than their own 
consciences. 'fhey al5o, as a Inatter of course, declared that 
they were subject to " the Gospel," or the IIoly Scriptures; 
but then it was to the Scriptures according to their own 
interpretation of theln, or that of the court-preachers of their 
selection. The Reformers had naturally so understooà 
the Inatter, that the princes should proceed according to 
the advice of theologians, and that they would especially 
allow thelnselves to be guided in all que5tions of doctrine 
by the theological faculties of the universities of their 
country. But these changed, or were changed; and as often 
as it pleased the sovereign to alter the religion of his terri- 
tory the old professors \vere dismissed, anù ne\v professors 
,vere sunllnolleù. 
'Yith this new system of ecclesiastical and political power 
united in the person of the prince, ,vas introduced a change 
of incalculable gravity in the conùition of the entire German 
people. 'fhe distinction anù the contrast between the two 
Powers, which, on the whole, had acted beneficently for the 
people, and which, through collisinns and counterpoises, had 
arouðed and 111aintaineù intellectual activity and political 
frf3eÙOln, were now completely put an end to. The Uhurch 
becan1e altogether incorporated in the State, and was re- 
garùed as a "Theel in the great state machine. lIe who can 
exercise an absolute power over that which is noblest and, 


u , 
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for the lllost part, invisible-he who can so rule over religion 
and conscience-is also one \vho, if he chooses., can have at his 
disposal everything which the State can bestow or the people 
:yield. 'Vith the establishment of the Consistories, as 
sovereiO'n authorities rulino- ecclesiastical affairs, began the 
o 0 
developnlent of Bureaucracy-of nlonarchical and political 
omnipotence-of AÙluini8trative Centralisation. As soon as 
ecclesiastical and religious affairs were placed in the hands 
of Government officers, a Inechanical, clerk-like-scribbling 
systeln, and the benumbing spirit of a mere administrative 
machine, whose functions were to command and issue ordi- 
nances, took the place of a living organisln-of an authority 
acting through moral motives. It went on then as it goes 
on still; the Bureaucratic system became a polypus, per- 
petually putting out ne\v branches, and swallowing up more 
nlaterials.l 
An inevitable consequence follo\ved-a still more onerous 
systeln of despotisnl \veighed do\vn upon the greater part of 
Germany. The Protestant people were oppressed by a 
slavery such as had never before existed, through their 
monarchical supren1e Bishops. Pecuniary fines, illlprison- 
ments, and bani
hn1ents, were inflicted for non-appearance in 
church on Sunday, for not attending regularly at Communion, 
and for a fe\v persons lueeting together for the purpose of 
private edification. 
Upon this system of princely dOlninion over religion and 
conscience the ,,-r estphalian Peace had put its seal. This 


1 So remarks the well-known jurist, LEYSER (" l\Iedit. ad Pan de ct.," 
yol. vii., p. 292): H In former times, and far even into the seventeenth 
century, the governmental business of the German princes was so 
limited that it could be disposed of by a few Councillors and a single 
College. But afterward::;, and when, by the Peace of 'Vestphalia, the 
territorial authority hecame so very widely extended, the business of the 
Administration had multiplied tenfold, and a crowd of Colleges, Courts, 
and official persons Lecame necessary. It was then seen what influence 
must have upon the Goverllluent the committing into its hands the whole 
of the Church business and religious affairs." The same Leyser also 
reminds us (vol. vi., p. 49), that "the Protestant Consistories conducted 
themselves in a much more tyrannical n1anner than the Pope." 
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Reformation ]a,v ,vas only linIited by the fixed norIllal year 
-162--1. But, beyond the right of quiescent continuance 
guaranteed for that year, every Catholic might be compelled 
by his Protestant sovereign, and every Protestant by his 
Catholic sovereign, either to change his religion or to quit 
his country. The Protest of the Pope was, therefore, a 
soleInn declaration that the fact of his envoy taking part in 
the Congress lllust not be regarded as an assent to its 
articles, ,vhich had, as their inevitable consequence, the 
compulsory secession of a nun1 bel' of Catholics from the 
Church. l It is true that the Pope in his Bull places hin1self 
in this exclusive stand-point, that every cession of Catholic 
bishoprics and Church property to Protestant princes, and 
every further 
xtension of Protestantism, ,vere things to 
which he could not give his approval, and against. ,vhich he 
nlust endeavour to guard. This, under the circumstances of 
the tinIes, was a course ,vhich the Supren1e Pastor of the 
Church could not avoid taking. He stood there opposed to 
a systeIn which, at the saIne tittle with a denial of the 
Church and its authority (and in consequence of that denial), 
had exalted into a principle of religious doctrine the 
arbitrary power of the Prince in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
the boundless dominion of the Prince over the consciences of 
nlankind. \Vith such a system a substantial peace was, in 
reality, not pos
ible; it was nothing more than an arn1Ístice. 
Eyery advance of such a systen1, into countries hitherto 
Catholic, must be regarded as a calamity to be prevent
d at 
any cost. The terrible territorial system must first be 
moàerated, and, in some Jneasure, its destructive conse- 
quences obviated by custom, by public opinion, and by 
experience, before there could be expected a friendly, 
neighbourly feeling between Catholics and Protestants. In 
Rome, as in Germany, it "vas known right ,yell that in 
purely Lutheran countries, like Sweden and Denmark, the 
punishnIent of death had been affixed to the exercise of the 
Catholic religion, and had, only a few years previously, been 
lInstr. P.O., 5, 30: "Cum statibus immediatis cum jure territorii et 
superioritatis-etiamjus reformandi exercitiwn religionis competat." 
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carried into execution, by G ustayus Adolphus, on seyeral 
)roung persons.! It was known also that, in the symbolical 
books of the Gernlan Proteòtants, it was said to princes and 
kings: " You are the lords and rulers over religion and the 
Church in your countries, anù you have to regard in this 
matter no other limits than the Bible, as interpreted by your- 
8el\'es, or by your chosen theologians." It was, finally, also 
known that the authority of princes over religion ,vas 
declared by Protestant theologians and jurists to be a real 
and essential constituent part of the sovereign power; and, 
therefore, that every prince must regard persons adhering to 
a religion different from his own, as in a state of pernlanent 
revolt against his ]a,vful authority-as half-subjects, who 
perversely refused to acknowledge and yield obedience to 
the nobler and more perfect part of his governolental 
authority.2 This po
ition of affairs must be taken into 
consiùeration ,vhen reference is made to a treaty by which 
so Hlany Catholics, and so many territories and possessions 
fornlerly Catholic, were ceded to Protestant powere, and 
,vith scanty or very feeble' security for freedom of con- 
8cience. At that time the Chief Pastor of the Church could, 
in reality, do nothing else than enter his Prote
t against 
partitions and concessions, the consequence of \vhich must be 
a considerable nunlber of souls bein a lost to the Church. 
o 
IIad the Pope taken up his former position-that which 
through the circunlstances of the 
Iiddle .A.ges, and since the 
great elnigration of the 
 orthern nations had been occupied 
by him-his rejection of this Treaty ,vould have been equi- 


1 BAAZ, "Inventar. Eccl. Suegoth." Lincop. IG42, p. 739. 
2 The jus circa sacra, and the Jurisdictio Ecchsiastica constituted, it 
was said, the most costly and precious jewel of territorial superiority. 
See SIIAl;ROTH, "Sammlung d. Concl. Corp. Evang.," ii 39. The 
statesman and historian, Lord Clarendon, designates the Church 
supremacy of the Kings of England H the better moiety of their 
sovereignty."-" Edinburgh Review," vol. xix., p. 435. In point of 
fact, H this better moiety" of the sovereignty has, since the Revolution of 
1688, ùecome partly a dead letter, and has partly passed away from the 
Crown to the Prime :àlinister for the time being, and a Parliamentary 
majority. 
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valent to a delnand that \var should break out anew, and that 
the whole work of the Peace negotiation should be gone over 
again from the very beginning. It was no\v far otherwise. 
The Papacy, since the Reforlnation, no longer stood at the 
head of the European comnlonwealth-wa
 no longer the 
general acknowledged Inediator of peace: the protector and 
interpreter of international law. The Papal rejection of 
the articles of Peace had, therefore, only this effect-it 'vas 
to be regarded as a disapproval and a censure, taken from 
the eccle
iastical point of view. No prince has ever called 
into question the validity of the Peace of \Vestphalia by an 
appeal to the judgnlent of ROlne, and theologians have 
always taught that a Papal Dispensation from its obligation 
\Voul(} not be adll1issible. 1 
It is certain that in Catholic countrie
 compu18ion "yas 
exercised to eject Protestantislll, which had found its way 
into them, and to restore the unë\nilnity of the Church; and 
Catholic princes willingly appealed to a right invented at 
the Refofluation by the Protestants, in order thus to over- 
come it in their own territories, with a weapon offered to 
them by their ad ve)'sarie
, and which was declared hy then1 
to be legitimate. In order, however, that a just judgrnent 
shoulJ be forlned upon thi
 point, the following matters 
are to be taken into consideration: 
First, On the Catholic side they had to do ,vith a theory 
and a practice \vhose founders and adherents had declared, 
at the celebrated Protestation of Spire, in the year 1529, 
that they ,vould not tolerate the Catholic religion by the 
side of the new one; and they, in fact, had every'where 
hegun to destroy all traces of the old rpligion, and they 
likewise had devised a system ,vhich, by cOlnmitting the 
ecclesiastical power to temporal princes, had degraded every 
religion, even that of Luther and Cahoin, into a nlere 
question of power, or the will and pleasure of the sovereign. 
'Vhere the Catholic prince recognised above him and his 


1 LAY:\IAN, "Theol. 
Ioral," lib. ii., try 
, c. 12. "Si Catholici 
cum acatholicis publicum fædus ineunt, non potest per auct.oritatem 
Pontificiam solvi aut relaxari." 
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people the firm and always equable authority of the Church, 
and desired to be only a menlber, a faithful and obedient 
D1emLer of that O'reat or g anism, the world-Church-there was 
, b .. 
(on the other side) the Protestant prince; and this prince, 
according to the supposition of his being invested \vith a su- 
P reme reliO"ious J . udITeshi p in relio'ious affiLirs, both for hilnself 
ð b ü 
and his subordinates, kne\v of no authority higher than his o\vn. 
So had they constructed in England' an Episcopal church, 
out of an unnatural combination of Catholic and Protestant 
elelnents-and thiR had so happened because the king had so 
willed it. Then there were Denmark, Sweden, and N or\vay, 
'which became and renlained Lutheran, because their kings 
regarded that doctrine as the most convenient, and al80 as 
the most favourable to the extension of their po\ver. In 
Holland there reigned a pure Calvinism, because it \V
s pro- 
fessed by the more nun1erous and po\verful party, \vho, 
as soon as they felt themselves strong enough, violated the 
agreement they had made with the Catholics of the 
country,1 and annihilated their religious freedom. In the 
German principalities no one could kno\v whether the 
country the next year would be Lutheran, or Calvinist, or 
half-Calvini8tic, according to the pattern that had been 
introduced into Brandenburg. It depended upon the person 
of the nlonarch and his varying vie\vs, or on the death of 
one and the succe
8ion of another of a different opinion. 
Seconùly, The theory of the supreme episcopal authority 
of the Sovereign, and his obligation to allow no other reli- 
gion than his own, was distinctly a part of the Protestant 
system, and had become an article of faith. "Then a prince, 
hitherto Lutheran, suppressed Lutheranisn1 in his territory, 
and forced Calvinism upon it, the Lutheran theologians na- 


1 Namely, the Union-Treaty of Utrecht, in the year 1579, and by 
which the still preponderating Catholic provinces and cities foined the 
League. Four years afterwards 'V illiam of Orange issued a new edict, 
which, without the slightest pretext, broke the prOlnise that had been 
given to the Catholics, and permitted only the exercise of the Calvinist 
religion. Compare on this point STOUPE, " La Religion des Hollandais," 
1672, p. 12; and" Oeuvres," D'
T. ARKAULD, xiv. 509. 
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turally saiù, " Your Calvinist conscience is in error;" but at 
the same time they ,vere obliged to adInit that, since the 
prince considered the Cal \"inist doctrine as the Biblical one, 
he was certainly entitled-nay, bound-to "reform" his coun- 
try in that direction. The Catholic Church found it
eIf in 
quite a different position. IIere, the two Powers ,vere COln- 
pletely separated; the prince and the authorities had not 
to be the rulers anù bishops of the Church, but merely its 
protectors. The Church had already pas
eù through various 
stages with respect to its position as regarded persons dif- 
fering from it in faith. Under the Christian Enlperors it had 
been, taking it on the whole, the ruling or most favoured 
corporation in the Ronlan Empire; but the conduct of the 
Elnperors towards those outside of the pale of the Church, 
towards heathrns, Jews, heretics, and schi
matics, was very 
unequal. Anlongst the great variety of sects it was observed 
that, whilst sonle had an extrelnely iinmoral character, others 
,vere distinguished by the severity of their lllanners, so that 
general rules coulù not be applicable to both. On the whole, 
amongst the bishops of that tilne the pre\TaiIing view '"as, 
that a departure fronl the faith of the Church, if no other 
offence \vere conjoined with it, could not be severely puni
.heù 
by the State. "1"he n)ildness of the Church," declares Pope 
Leo the Great, "contents itself l\'ith the sacerdotal judg- 
ment, and desires no blood-stained ven
eance." 'fherefore 
,vas the action of two Spanish bishops, who appeared before 
the llnpel'ial tribunal as accusers of the Prh3ciIlianists, visited 
with the severest reprehension by the most illustrious men of 
the Church-by an .A.lllbrose and a 
Iartin. For a long pe- 
riod of time during the )Iiddle Ages there was no separation 
froIH the Church on the ground of varying doctrines. In 
the eleventh century first began that gloonlY, morally de- 
structive sect, \vith Gnostic doctrines, and \vhich hat! conle 
hither from the East, and in secret extended itself. Against 
the adherents of that sect the ruling authorities acted with 
great severity, and not one obdurate Ineluber of it was 
permitted to live. Gradually it becaille the rule that a fall- 
ing off from the faith, and the diffusion of un-ecclesiastical 
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doctrines should be reO'arded as a crime worth y of death. 
, 0 
The idea that by the side of the Church, by which the ,vhole 
political and social life of the time was penetrated and sup- 
ported, there should also be other re1igious communities with 
a doctrine of their own, and that such Blight exist in the 
State, ,,,as a conception of a condition of circumstances such as 
no one at that time regarded as a possibility, and to which no 
one had ever given expression. "There sects did exist they 
retreated into the deepest obscurity, and the decrees of Popes 
and Councils, with re3pect to heresies, ,vere naturally based 
upon the views generally prevailing at the tilne. But the 
reO'ulations ar
d commands therein contained do not fall within 
ð 
the domain of faith-of received and unchangeable doctrine; 
they appertain to discipline, which is changeable and capable 
of modification by peculiar and transitory circurnstances. 
The insurrection of Protestantism against the Church 
assumed, in a very short space of time, the character of a 
conflict of life and death. Already in the "'Tìtings of Luther, 
in the years 1520-1521, there was opened between the new 
doctrine and the old Church an abyss that could never nlore 
be bridged o,'er. The rejection of all ecclesiastical tradition 
and of every Church authority-the setting up of a dogma 
concerning the relations of God to Illnn, of \vhich the 
originator confessed that it had remained unknown to 
the whole Church froin the tillle of the Apostles to hiln- 
self. Such were the principles no\v undisgui
edly brought 
forward and Inaintained. The demand was no longer rnerely 
this: "that the Church should refon11 it
elf thoroug-hly, in 
its bend nnd in its limbs," but that "it should be dissohred, 
and that the judglnent of self-destruction should be executed 
hy itself." Its PriInacy and Episcopacy \vere to be abolished; 
the organisn1 which had kept nations together was to be rent 
asunder, and in the place of its ,vorship, prayer, and Sacrifice, 
there 'were to be preachers appointed, and the Church nlust 
break with the entire past, in doctrine, in sacraments, and 
institutions. Upon a couunon understanding, upon a mere 
half-candid reunion, could onlJ the person think \vho neither 
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cOInprehended the nature of the Protestant doctrine nor the 
bearing of the Refonuation moven1ent. 
For a long time there ,,"'as no question as to mutual tolera- 
tion, or an atteillpt at a friendly communion together. Such 
a thought was utterly foreign to that entire age. On the 
Prote:5tant side the theory of absolute eccle
3Ïastical power 
being vested in the temporal sovereign, rendered a systeIn of 
toleration an ilnpossibility. IIistorically, nothing is nlore 
untrue than the assertion that" the Refol'tnation ,vas a Inove- 
ment for freedom of conscience." The fact is that it ,vas 
precisely the very opposite. Both Lutherans and Calvinists, 
as wen as alllnen at aU times, desired freedoln of conscience; 
but then, to grant it to others when they \vere themselves the 

tronger party, ,vas a thought that did not even occur to 
theln. The Reformers all regarded the complete suppression 
and extirpation of the Catholic Church as a nlatter of course. 
From the very beginning they called upon princes and the 
political authorities to abolish by main force the ,vorship of 
the ..A.ncient Church. In England, Ireland, Scotland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, they went so far as to affix the punish- 
Inent of death to the practice of the Catholic religion. To- 
,yards other sects, that arose about the same period, they 
proceeded \vith no less severity. That the .....\.nabaptists 
hould 
atone for their doctrine with their lives, \vas required even by 
him who ,vas renowned as the mildest of the I{eforIner
, l\Ie- 
lancthon.l The same man desired that corporal punislunent 
should be inflicted on the Catholics, because it was the duty 
of the temporal power to proclailn and defend the Divine 
Law 1 2 Calvin also besought of the Duke of Somerset, as 
the Regent-Protector of England, that he should destroy 
with the sword all-namelJ", the Catholics-,vho opposed the 
new Protestant Constitution of the Church. 3 I{:ings, states- 


1 See " Corpus Ref." Ed. Bretschneider, ii. 18, 711, 713. 
2 " Corp. Ref.," ix. 77. 
a "Epistolæ Genev.," 1579, p. 40. It is remarkable that he also brought 
I forward, as a ground why the punishment of death should be inflicted, 
that an attempt against the monarchy, appointed by God, was 
! involved in the refusal to submit to its ecclesiastical authority. His 
F 
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lllen, theologians, and philosophers were all agreed that 
neither the Catholics, nor anyone of the sects ,,,ho differed 
frolll the dominant Church, were entitled to clailn toleration. 
To have two or several religions in a country, they said, was 
dangerous, and enfeebled the Government! 1 Even the Lord 
Chancellor, Bacon, considered that the extrelne lilnit of to- 
leration to \vhich a Government could venture to go would 
be attained ,,,hen it should content itself \vith a mere ex- 
ternal conforn1ity to the established re1igion, and should nlake 
no attenlpt to penetrate into 111en's consciences and secret 
convictions. 2 
Thus, the Catholic princes, clergy, and people kne\v with 
perfect certainty that they theillselves ,vould be oppressed 80 
.800n as the party of the new religion felt itself strong enough 
to ,vork out its will against thenl. They carried on a \var of 
self-defence, \vhen they endeavoured by all means to prevent 
the entrance of Protestanti
nl into their territory, or to expel 
it if it h3d already penetrated. .A.II the Refornlers and the 
theologians of the N e,v Church expressed in their writings 
not the slightest doubt upon the principle-" that the Ca- 
tholic religion mnst be exterIninated wherever men had the 
po\ver to do so." In Germany, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in England, in S,vitzerland-in short, every\vhere that 
the Protestant religion predoll1inated-its practice was soon 
found in correspondence ,vith its theory. ..A.nd as ReforIllerS 
at the saIne time held firtllly to the doctrine that princes and 
the civil authorities \vere the possessors of supreme religious 
authority, it ,vas re::;o]ved, by the Coryphæi of the reforrned 
faith, that they should refuse to princes, \"ho did not conform 
friend Beza even urged that anti-Trinitarians should also be put to death, I 
and this, too, even though they recanted !-'
 Crenii Animadversiones," 
xi. 90. 1 
1 As, for example, Lord Burghley, minister of Queen Elizabeth. lIis 
fixed principle was that the State could never be secure in which two 
religions were tolerated, for there was no stronger feeling of animosity 
than that on account of religion -See" Life of Lord Burghley," in 
PECK'S" Desiderata Curiosa," p. 33. I 
2 "Certain Observations made upon a Libel, 1592,"-'VoRKs;, 
London, 1846, i. 382. I 
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to Calvinistic principles, the right to govern, and declare 
their deposition as pernlissible and nece:3sary. It is ,veIl 
kno,vn ho\v far ICnox and others \vent in this ,yay, and ,vhat 
share such nlen had in the dethronen1ent of Charles I. of 
England. In S\veden, Sigi:51nUnÙ \vas despoiled of his crown 
because he was a Catholic. 
Bayle supposes that the Reformers and their follo,vers must 
have felt themselves in a very enlbal'rassing position, because 
they had always, when opposed to the old Church, insisted 
upon "freedonl of conscience," and declared that the conl- 
pulsion exercised to,vards theln ,vas criminal; ,vhilst they 
themselves, nevertheless, exhorted the authorities to suppress 
every other doctrine and religious community. Such a cir- 
cumstance, ho,vever, took place so universally, and it was so 
lunch in accordance with the spirit of the times, that it was 
not felt to be self-contradictory.l The French Protestants, 
although they formed but a poor minority, and only found 
protection from the Edict of N antes, yet refused, in the 
places of security that had been granted to them, to allow 
any Catholic, or the practice of the Catholic religion, to be 
,vhere they were. The same scene ,vas enacted in an parts 
of Protestantised Europe. The prevailing maxim ,vas: 
" Freedom for ourselves, and oppression for every other 
party! " 
The first who \vere in earnest about religious freedom, and 
who really placed the two religions on an equality, ,vere the 
Catholic Englishmen ,vho, towards the nliddle of the 
seventeenth century, founded the colony of l\faryland, under 
the leadership of Lord Baltin10re. That little State, under 
a Catholic administration for a fe\v years, was in the enjoy- 
nlent of perfect tranquillity and the most cOlnplete freedom. 
But barely two decades had been completed, when the more 
numerous Protestants, protected by the government of 
the mother country, overthrew the existing regulations, 
1 'Ve need only see how the well-known ::\Iarnix de Saint-Aldegonde 
defends himself in his "Réponse AVologétique," 1598, against the 
reproach made to him in the piece entitled" Antidote ou Contrepoison 
contre les Conseils 
anguinaires, de 1\1. S. A." 


F2 
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brought in the Church of England as the established religion, 
and passed severe penal laws against the practice of the 
Catholic faith. 1 . 
For a long time, the Netherlands had the reputation of 
being the only country in Europe ,,,here freed o III of faith, 
although very limited, existed. IIere Calvinism ,vas the 
State Church, but a very considerable part of the popula
ion 
renlained Catholic; and there were, be
ides, Aru1inians, 
Lutherans, }'lennonites, and other sects froIn foreign 
countries. These the States- General allo\ved to live in 
peace, EO that many settled do,vn in Holland on account of 
this freedon1. The Catholics alone lay under severe oppres- 
sions. 2 Since the n1Ïùdle of the seventeenth century, various 
isolated Protestant voices had been raised in favour of the 
concession of religious freedom. The first of these was the 
Dutchman, ICoornheert, n predecessor of the Arrninians; 
but he stood quite alone in his \'ie\vs concerning toleration. 
After the n1iddle, and towards the c]o
e of the se\'enteenth 
century, sorne defenùers of the principle of toleration came 
forward: J\lilton, Richard Baxter, Bay Ie, Locke. But 
Locke alone discussed the question thoroughly and candidly, 
,vithout falling into glaring contradictions, or taking refuge 


1 The facts are given in detail in }.IAC:\IAHON'S " II istorical View of the 
Government of :Thlaryland," Baltimore, IS:31, pp. 198-250; and in 
BÅ
CR01<-T'S "Ilistory of the United States." Boston, 1834. It is , 
I 
interesting to have the opinion of a living Protestant theologian, Thomas' 
Coit, of N ewrochellc, on this point. lIe says-(in his work, " Puritanism, 
or a Churchman's Defence; " New York, 1855)-" In l\laryland. as the 
Roman Catholics claim, the rights of conscience were first fully acknow- 
ledged in this country. This is a fact I never knew diEputed by good 
authority, and though a Protestant with all my heart, I accord them the 
full praise of it with the frankest sincerity," &c. 
2 This is noticed by Sir 'Villialn Temple, in 1670, in his" Observations 
upon the United Provinces."-'VoRKs; I
ondon, 1720, i. 58. The 
preacher Brun, in his treatise-(" La .Veritable Réligion des Hollandois ;,. 
Amsterd. 1G75
 p. 171)-adduces, as a proof of the commendable piety oi 
the Netherlands Government, that they had not only taken frOln HI{ 
Catholics their churches, schools, and institutions, as well as excludinf 
them from any office, but also continually interfered with and disturbec 
t'tern in their religious worship! &c., &c. 
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in prevarication. The others required, in accordance with 
the precedent given by the Netherlands, that all Protestant 
parties and sects should reciprocally afford to each other 
liberty; but the Catholic Church, as t.heir common antago- 
nist, ,vas still to be oppressed and persecuted. As grounds 
for thus dealing with Catholics, they stated, first, that the 
Catholics alone acknowledged an Ecclesiastical head ill a 
foreign country; and next, that the Catholics ,vould, if their 
siùe ever becanle again the stronger, oppress the Protestants. l 
Subsequent experience has, indeed, proveù that this Protes- 
tant possibility has long since been worked out by them into 
an actual reality; because, for two hundred years after the 
rise of Protestantisl11, no religious freedonl was granted to 
CathoJics, in any country or district ,vhere Protestants had 
gained the upper hand. In SOine towns and villages of 
Gernlany alone, there was a prescriptive parity in pursuance 
of the provisions of the Peace of 'Vestphalia. 
Ho\v deeply-seated was the principle of religious persecution 
in the very blood of the professors of the ne,v doctrine, is 
sho,vn in a striking manner by the conduct of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. In England, after the Restoration, executions 
,,,,ere no longer numerOU3, and these fell only upon Catholic 
clergymen; but the prisons there did the \york of the execu- 
tioner-for they ,vere so unhealthy, that hunlan beings died 
in them by thousands. The (
u3ker, "Tillianl Penn, reckoned 
that, in a short space of tilue, about 5000, ,,,ho had been 
incarcerated on account of their religion, had peri
hed in 
the English jails. 2 Thi8 ,vas also the fate of numerous 
Protestant Dissenters, as ,veIl a3 of Catholics-and especially 
I so cf the new sects of Baptists and Quakers. 
I Puritans and Presb,yterians were, by turns, oppressors and 
oppressed; but they ,vere also theoretically convinced that it 
,vas a Inatter of conscience to tolerate no other religion than 


1 BAYLE, "Oeuvres," ii. 412. 
2 l\I.ACKIXTOSH, "History of the English Revolution," pp. 158-160. Ac- 
cording to the calculation of this historical investigator, there were in 
England, from lû60 to 1685, about 25,UOO persons imprisoned on account 
of their religion, and 15,000 fmuilies utterly ruined. 
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their own, the moment that they should possess the means of 
exercising cOlnpul
ion. So soon as the very men who had 
escaped from persecution in the mother country founded 
new States on the soil of North America, they devised a body 
of laws unequalled for their severity and intolerance. l 
Catholic priests w'ere put to death, if they \vere but seen in 
the country; Quakers were hanged; the 111ildest punish- 
ments of the ne\v Code, for them and other heterodox 
persons, were branding, bani
hment, and piercing through 
the tongue with a red-hot iron. In that land \vhich, since 
the Declaration of Independence, in the year 1776, has 
carried out to its widest extent a separation between the 
Church and the State, there was, in the seventeenth century, 
a theocracy established that. so mingled together religion and 
civil life as to destroy all freedorn; and, for the like of 
which, a second exalnple is not to be found in history. The 
state of things in Lutheran Sweden, caIne the nearest to 
that of the Calvinists in America. 'There it \yas a la\v of 
the State, that whoever ren}ained a year under the ban of 
the Church should be expelled fron1 the kingdom; that a 
person under excolTImunication should be excluded froln all 
social intercourse; and further, it was ordained that \vh080- 
ever, in theological n1atters, should use even an objectionable 
mode of speech, and would not recant it, should be dispos- 
sessed, and transported out of the country.2 As a n1atter of 
course, in such a state of affairs, and with such a restrictive 
system of la\vs, a theological literature, and 
cientific culture 
of the sacerdotal order in Sweden, nlust come to naught. 
Mackintosh has strikingly remarked what an incalculable 
amount of despotic power ProtestantisIn placed in the 
hands of princes, for, by con1mitting to then1 the chief 
authority over religion, it armed theln with powers whose 


1 The so-styled" Blue Laws" of New England. Dr. Spalding, Bishop 
of Louisville, in North America, has given an elaborate analysis of them 
in his H Miscellanea: comprising Reviews, Lectures, and Essays." Louis- 
ville, 1855, pp. 355-380. 
2 H Kirchengesetz und Ordnung J{arls XI." Stockholm, 1687, pp. 
7 -33. 
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exercise was not restrained either by law or custoln, of 
regulat
d by experience, and whose lin1Ïts \vere undefined. l 
This notion, however, became so intertwined \vith Protestant 
views, that theologians, 'when they ,vere urging persons to 
conformity with the Church of the country, and writing 
ßgainst Separatists, Inade loyalty towards the sovereign, and 
veneration for the la\v and authorities, their mO'5t weighty 
arguments. It is thus Arch bishop Tillot
on expatiates on 
this thenle: "That ,vhosoever cannot, like the Apostles, 
sho\v a directly Divine n1Ïssion, is cOlnmitting an offence 
against authority and the la \V, by proclaiming any other 
doctrine than that approved of by theln." 2 
Even in a Catholic country, in :France, the theory that the 
religion of the king shoulù be also that of all good subjects, 
had, in the seventeenth century, DIet with general accept- 
ance. To it especially is to be attributed the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, by Louis XI'T., anù the attelnpt to 
change Protestants into Catholic
, Lyall lneans, gentle and 
coercive, allowable and unallowable. It is a fact that the 
Intendants and 
lagistrates were accustolned to bring 
forward, as a decisive arguDlent to Prute:5tants, that it ,vas 
"the command of the I(ing;" and the reproach which 
Bayle Inakes to the Catholic clergy is, that they suffered this 
to be done, and did not louùly protest against it, although 
such a proceeding was contrary to the Catholic religion. 
The reproach was not unjust;3 and the :French clergy had, 
one hundred years afterwards, to wipe away, in streanlS of 


1 " IIistory of the Revolution." Ed. Paris, i. 230. "The execution 
of the prerogative, of which neither law nor experience had defined the 
limi ts. " 
2 See his treatise or discourse, "The Protestant Religion 'Tindicated 
from Novelty."-'VoRKs, London, 1751, ii. 
-!7. In later times has 
DAlJBEXY (" Appendix to the Guide to the Church," ii. 434) put in a 
very prominent light a separation from the National Church as a crime 
of disobedience against the highest authority in the State. Everyone 
acquainted with the state of affairs in England is aware that the same 
motive has still a considerable influence with certain classes of the 
population. 
11 " Oeuvres," ii. 348. 
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their best blood, this fault of their predecessors. The same 
Bayle remarks that "the l{oyal Edicts ,vhich suppressed 
Protestantism were referred to in books and pastoral 
,vritings, as if they had been 'Sacralnents.' "1 A precedent 
Protestant author, Brueys, endeavours, in a work of his, up('n 
the obedience which Christians ov{e to the ten1poral power, 
to sho,v that the Protestants were bound in con
cience to 
obey the l{oyal Edicts \vhich forbade their asselnbling for 
Divine ,vorship! Instead of an Ecclesiastical repuùiation 
of his ,york, it obtained praise and conunendation! 2 
From the excess of the evil
out of the paroxysm of the 
n1alady-there arose gradually the recovery. It required a 
long tin1e. Several circumstances concurred together to 
bring ultin1ately about a ITIore endurable state of thing
. 
There was, in the first place, the internal languor of the 
Protestant State Church-namely, of the most po\verful of 
them all, the English, which was severely darnaged by the 
consequences of its own victory-the Revolution of 1688. 
'Vith the eighteenth century had appeared such a ,vide and 
deeply-penetrating decay of religion, and such a temper of 


1 " Oeuvres," ii. 33. 
2 In a note appended to the Int.roduction in this book, the author remarks, 
with reference to the persecution of the French Protestants by Louis 
XIY., that in writing the above paragraph he would have wished to have 
called attention to the fact that "Pope Innocent was greatly displeased 
at the oppression of the Protestants in France, and took steps to have 
them treated with more lenity." The author, however, adds, he could 
not at the monlent discover the authorities upon which this statenlent 
rested; but whilst his work was passing through the press he had dis- 
covered, and therefore cites them. They are l\lAzuREs, "IIistoire de la 
Révolution de 1688," Paris, 1825, ii. 126; and l\IAcAULAY'S well- 
known work (Tauchnitz Edit., ii. 250). The author adds: "It is 
notorious that the relations between the Pope (Innocent) and the King 
(Louis XIV.) were not merely unsatisfactory, but actually hostile, and 
the Pope was therefore under the necessity of seeking to attain his object 
not by a direct appeal to the French King, but through another channel. 
He therefore commissioned his Nuncio, Ð'Adda, in London, to pray of 
King James II. of England that he might intercede with Louis XIV. in 
favour of the persecuted Protestants. James declined complying with 
this request, although he himself did a good deal for an alleviation of 
their sufferings." 
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indifferentism haa become do:ninant, that in the upper classes 
there was not so luuch of that kind of zeal whieh is necessary 
for the perðecution of people for a different opinion. Inùif- 
ferentislll had gone so far, that strangers, like 
lontesqllieu, 
receivell in England the ìnlpression that there existed no 
religion any Inore; and serious tuen, like Gibson and Butler, 
expressed their anxiety lest the whole nation shoulll fall into 
ùenloralization and infidelity.l The sects of dissenters were 
left to act as they plea
ed, because their doings were regarded 
as nlere folly, or hannless f
lnaticisnl; and as to the Catholics 
in England, they had shrivelled up into a sluall, quiescent, 
scarcely perceptible group; and persons \vere ashalued to 
put in Inotion the heavy hamruer of the Penal La\vs for the 
purpose of crushing a feeble anù scarcely visible antag-onist. 
The state of affilirs in Ireland was, however, far different. 
There the interests of the Protestant party still required that 
the nlajority of the nation should be kept in a state of 
Helotisrn. But in England, to the feeling of indifft>rentisnl, 
\vhich allowed things to go on as they might, was adùed 
that ùisposìtion in favour of right and freedolu peculiar to 
the .A.nglo-Saxon race; and which served to arouse stillluore 
and [Dore an inclination towards religious toleration 
Germany, during the seventeenth, ana at the beginning of 
the eighteenth, adhered constantly to the track of the six- 
teenth century. The yoke of the ecclesiastical princes' 
dominion -" the Cæsaro -Papism," as people called it- 
weighed with undin1Ïnished and suffocating force upon the 
Protestant Church systeln. Almost every well-disposed Iuan 
complained of it; and, forgetful that it was the fitther
 and 
reforrners of the K e\v Church vvho had put this bandage 
upon their child in its cradle, at its birth, they saiù, with 
Valentin Andrea, "that Satan had been the inventor of 
Cæsaro- Papism." 2 Executions, too, on account of religion, 
still continued. 3 The reaction against Pieti:5m led to new 


1 " Quarterly Review," vol. cii. p. 463. 
2 Å
TON BOH:\IE'S 
, Schriften," ii. 986. 
3 In Sweden, Banier of Stargard was executed, because he did not 
think as a true Lutheran concerninO' the doctrine of "Justification." At 
o 
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and endless religious oppressions and vexations. No one was 
allowed to meet with others for religious purposes. l '"fhere 
was soon added to this the hostility of the authorities 
again
t the disciples of Zinzendorf. It was forbidden, under 
pain of banishment, to circulate the books of the J\loravians. 2 
I n the Prussian States Lutherans were t.aken to ta
k, and 
the Governnlent prohibited religious practices that ,vere 
distasteful to the Calvinists. People were ao accu
totned to 
religious despotism, and to the interference of the authorities 
in lJrivate life, under religious pretexts, that persons of the 
,vorld, in their writings, urged the authorities to bring before 
the tribunals and severely puni.:3h expressions used in 
social intercourse which did not sound as being quite ortho- 
dox ! 3 
In t.he meantime-by the middle of the last century- 
Gerrnany had become thoroughly weary of the theology of 
the 
ixteenth century. The dogn1atic system of the Oon- 
cordian -Book anù the Heidelberg Catechism, ,vith their 
internal contradictions and their social-political consequences, 
lay like a mountain upon the German Inind. The two chief 
supports of the olù Protestant system-the authority of the 
University Professors and the Church Governillent of Princes 
-were worn out and decayed. The Professors becalne 
Rationalists; and, on the throne of the principal Protestant 
State, there sat a Supren1e Bishop of the Church of his 
country, ,vho, as he said, "never lived under the one roof 


Königsberg, John Adelgreiff was, in 1636, bebeaded and burned. At 
Lubech, Gunther was beheaded on account of his Socinian views in 
1687, on the recommendation of the Jurist faculty of Kiel, and of the 
theological faculty of 'Vittenberg.-AR
oLDs, " Kirchenhist.," ÏÌ. 643. 
I John James l\Ioser reports in his Biography, p. 191, that in Auspach- 
isch, for a few persons singing a hymn together in their o\vn homes they 
were thrust into the tower! "Thole volumes are filled with Penal edicts 
against Pietists and Conventicles. 

 l\lEusELs, "IIist. Lit. l\lagazin," 1790, ii. 26. 
3 This is required, for example, by Bernard von Röhr, in his introduc- 
tion to "Staats-klugheit," (Leipsic, 1718, p. 292,) with respect tù the 
then often-repeated expression, "that a way to salvation was to be found 
in all religions." 
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with religion," and whose favourite occupation it \vas to mock 
the clergy, \vho, in his eye
, \vere only a heap of blockhead
, 
sluggards, and profitless bread-consumers! 1 'Vith wonderful 
rapidity a flood of rationalism and infiùelity, under the n1ask 
of theology, poured over Gennany; and everywhere t.heo- 
logians and preachers \vere the first to yield to it. Frederick 
the Second's expression-"'fhat in his States everyone lnight 
becolne blessed (,vork out his salvation) after his own fashion" 
-portrayed the revolution that had taken place. By the 
want of faith in the princes and theologians (a sentil11ent 
,vhich soon communicated itself to the upper classes in 
Germany), persons showed thelnselves well content with the 
ten1poral and police-like treatment of ecclesiastical affairs; 
but it also indisposed thern to the application of compulsory 
measures, upon religious grounds. The liberty of taking 
part in, or withdra\ving from, a particular form of worship, 
,vas generally de8ired and conceded. This led further; it 
appeared to be natural and reasonable that co nfessional 
re:5trictions and the civil inequalities of various religions 
should be done away \vith. Then, the separation hitherto 
existing between Lutherans and Calvinists had also lost 
much of its significance since the diffusion of the l{ational- 
istic mode of thinking. The old opposition between the 
Catholic Church and that of the Protestants reinained, 
however, as strongly marked as before. Denmark, \vhich, in 
respect to religion, was accustomed to follow the Gennan 
current, did, however, in the years 1777 and 1779, issue 
ordinances by which the regular (Catholic) clergy \vere 
prohibited, upon pain of death, from entering the country.2 
In France, the violent anll hateful proceedings against 
Protestants, and the consequences of these proceedings-the 
emigration of so nlany thousands, \vhich had inflicted a deep 
wound upon the prosperity of the country-had also aroused 
a strong and long-continued reaction. The emigrants, 
amongst whom were many men of scientific attainments, 
1 
'Für die protestantische Kirche und deren Geistlichkeit, ein 
Journal," 1810, ii. 84. 
2 REUTER'S" Theolog. Repertorium," 702, vol. lxx. p. 168. 
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got hold of a great part of the foreign press, and filled all 
Europe \vith their complaints. The" dragonnade8" and the 
persecuting tyranny of the French Gùvernn1ent passed into a 
proverb. People began in France to feel ashamed and 
humbled before foreigners. The" halo" of the Inonarchy, 
,,,hich had made every measure of Louis XIV. appear in a 
favourable light to :Frenchmen, had been extinguished by 
the Regency, and the despicable govern:nent of Loui., XV. 
The story of Cctlas afforded an occasion for popular, ,varnl, 
and eloquently-written treatises concerning "the advantage 
and rationality of religious freedoln ;" anù then the deistical 
and indifferentist mode of thought, \vhich had got possession 
of the upper classe
, did the rest. Every turn in the vie\vs 
and disposition of the French people is accustorned t.o exer- 
cise a decisive influence upon the mode of thought and 
condition of all Europe. At that time it ,vas considered in 
France, as elsewhere, that persecution and restraint only 
n1ade hypocrites; that the fact of 3ufferìng for the faith, 
and being able to sho\v nlartyrs, exalted the self-colnplacency 
and the confidence, as well as the authority, of a religious COtn- 
munity. It was felt and said that a Church ,vhich called for 
the arnl of telnporal power to sustain it, and that closed the 
mouth of its antagonists by cOIn pulsion and punishments, 
did, by so acting, nutke out a certificate of its own spiritual 
in1potency. In all Europe the iùea becanle lnore and nlore 
prevalent that Churches only needed spiritual weapons for 
their protection; and that it was the duty of t.he tenlporal 
power to refrain from all constraint in Inatters of religion. 
The old legislation, which rested on the opposite principle, 
existed certainly for a long tilne-indeed, it still exists, parti- 
cularly in Sweden and Spain; but the aversion to put its 
enactments into execution, with all their exclusive severity, 
has, for a long tilne, restrained the temporal power, and has 
Inade an alteration in the still existing Penal La \vs appear, 
even to the Governments themselves, desirable. Catholic 
Bi
hops also endeavoured now to show that the principle of 
persecuting and oppressing persons of a different opinion had 
never been a dogma of the Church; and if Catholics in fornler 
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times practised persecution, their so doing \vas not to be 
regarded as. a consequence or a Church dogma. 1 
The Catholic Church could, in fact, always, \vithout diffi- 
culty and \vithout scruple, enter into the ne\v direction of 
the tilnes, and contribute to the sustainment of public 
opinion, no\v becoming continuaHy stronger and more 
unanin10us in disapproving of constraint being employed in 
matters of religion. It had ne,-er put forward the assertion 
"that 
overeigns \vere to be rulers over the religion of their 
people." Its \vhole doctrine of the princely po\ver, and of the 
relations between governrnents and their subjects, was lirnited 
to the Apostolic demand of "obedience in things lawful." 
It had always left the most ample roon1 for the most 
manifold political combinations. It had, remembering what 
were its own boundaries, never undertaken to decide what 
should be the amount or the form of political authority, and 
ho\v much should be left to the mass of the people, or 
ho,v rnuch to the ruler and his organs - it has ne"er de- 
tennined what things should be reserved as Inatters for 
the administrative, and what, on the contrary, should be left 
to the decision of the people, nor ,yhat should be dependent 
upon the consent of the Estates: all these ,,,ere subjects 
that did not concern the Church. Freedom of movement in 
its o\vn spiritual sphere is what it had always denJanded. 
Thus there could not only exist in its bosoln states \vith the 
most various institutions, as regarded their religious rela- 
tions, but monarchs also could, \vithout experiencing the 
dis
pproval of the Church, make the strongest concessions to 
persons of another belief in their dominions, as the French 
I(ing had already done by the Edict of :x antes, and that, too, 
'without any contradiction on the part of the French Episco- 
pacy and the Papal See. On the part of the Church, it ,vas 
considered to be reasonable and right that I{ing James II. 
of England, although a Catholic, should bind himself to 
maintain the freeùom and the possessions of the Anglican 


1 So speaks Bishop SPALDI
G in the" Introductory Address" to his 
" Miscellanea," p. xxx. 
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Church and to urO'e on Parliament a b O'eneral freedom of 
, b 
religion. He, indeed, did not keep hi8 pron1Ïse, and thereby 
brouO'ht about his own downfall. It was then to be generally 
o 
expected that the Church, in its altered situation, and in the 
revolution that had taken place in the views of natìons, 
should occupy a position where it n1Ï
ht show, as it had 
already done, \vith ,vhat tranquillity it could bear inde- 
pendent and fully-developed religious comillunities to exist 
by its side, whether with equal or with lesser rights. 
At present there reigns in all Europe the most decided 
dislike to make use of religion as a political instru111ent, and 
just as generally and decidedly do men protest against conl- 
pulsion in religious affairs by the State or the police. As 
often as, in any part of Europe (with the exception of Russia, 
which is herein regarded as privileged), any act of r
ligious 
restraint takes place, there arises a general sensation-an 
agitation and a demonstration in the opposite direction-and 
that, too, is almost always so well-Inanaged, and so perse- 
yeringly carried out, that it finally gains its point. 
And yet there is another side to thiR question. Let us 
especially consider the position of It State, and a popular 
Church still in the possession of the entire nation-that 
unity 
till exists in the country, and that this unity and 
t.his religious peace can only be disturbed through t.he 
diffusion of a new doctrine by in trudel's from abroad. If we 
111ac.e ourselves in that which is the general Christian point 
of view (and abstractedly froln t.he differences prevailing 
anlong Christians), we 111ay certainly say" that t.he religion 
and morality of a people are, in every state, inseparably 
connected ,vith one another, and that an attack upon the 
one inevitably involves an injury to the other. It i
, then, 
the business of a government to provide for the public ,veal 
-for the 111aintenance of those principles and views by ,vhich 
general n10rality is sustained, and to prevent all threatened 
violations of it."l Fronl this follo\vs the duty also of pro- 
tecting the religion of the country. It might here be 
1 Compare the opinion of Bossuet with l\Iazure, "Histoire de la 
Révolution de 1688." Paris, 1825, iii. 386. 
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objected that the Christian Church is strong enough, or 
ouaht to be stronO" enouO'h , to P rotect itself and overCOlne 
o 0 
 
attacks from heresy or infidelity; but, as a matter of fact, it 
is not strong enough to do 80. It is not so, in the first place, 
because the attack allies itself with the passions and 
strongest inc1inations of the natural man, and al
o finds a 
fellow-colnbatant in the breast of every individual aban- 
doned to his o,vn ilnpulses, and who is thus arrayed against 
a religion felt to be burdensome, and requiring so many 
difficult things for him to do. In the seconù place, religion 
is not equal to the struggle, for this reason-that is, ,vhen its 
opponents are conlpletely unre
trained, because Christianity 
is one connected ,vhole of doctrines, precepts, counsels, aHd 
historical facts, in which each is supported and responsible for 
the other. There are, ho\vever, very few who are cOIllpetent, 
at one cOlnInanding vie\v, to take into contclnplation this 
connexion, and still fewer, perhaps, who are abie to keep 
it clearly and constantly present before their mind. Its an- 
tagonists direct their attacks always upon i
olated points, taken 
away from their connexion \yith the ,vhole; ancI so the 
attack seeIns to be stronger and 1110re plausible than the 
defence. On this account the ".eight of the power of the 
State mu:::t be thrown into the scale in favour of the assailcd 
religion. 
Furthernlore, no advocate for the freedom of attack on 
existing religion has ever yet succeeded in determining exact Iy 
the liInits \vithin which that freedom is to be permissible. 
Logical1y has this freedom never yet been carried out in the 
'world-not even in England, nor in North ...--\.merica. On the 
other hand, it may indeed be replied that the defenders of 
protection to be afforded by the State to religion, and for 
compulsion-for, ,vithout such, protection cannot be Dlade 
effective-are, on their side, not in a position to point out 
any rational limits, up to \vhich the repression of new 
doctrines and the defence of the State Church lllay proceed. 
In tilnes of religious excitement such a repressiqn, if severely 
and thoroughly carried into execution, beconles an awful 
tyranny, which revolts all minds against it; and the reaction 
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frolTI which is far more destructive to the Church than a 
state of defencelessness would have been. 
This, then, at the end, is the only thing to be said: That, 
since the great divisions of the sixteenth century, a condition 
of circumstances has COlne to pass in the culti,'ated states of 
Europe, and the intercourse and the interlningling of nations, 
(with the facility of cOllllnunication,) have so increased, and 
the reciprocal influence of populations has become so incal- 
culable, and public opinion exercises such an irresistible 
power, that Governments, in their own interests, as ,veIl 
as in that of the variou8 churches, find themselves placed 
under the necessity of refraining, so far as it is possible, 
from any interference with religious entanglements, and 
of preserving for the [nen1 bers of yarious religious creeds, 
so long as they really can be called Chri
tian, equal duties 
and also equal civil rights. A nd then these Governtnents, 
looking tranquilly on at the spiritu
l struggle of the 
Churches, I11USt still be careful to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the public law, of civil order, and the perfect freedom 
of all. For one hundred years past the whole course of 
development in Europe has led to this-and \ve nlay see in 
it the hand of Divine Providence-that Protestants and 
Catholics have been approaching each other more and more 
-have been brought into closer, more frequent, and nlore 
intimate civil relations with one another-and have been 
placed under the necessity of a common action and a 
common understanding. The old confessional bulwarks 
and walls of separation have få1len do,vn more and Inore, and 
become untenable. 'Ve can no longer \vithdraw fl'om one 
another-\ye can no longer retire back to the old distance 
and separation, however troublesome and painful the conse- 
quences of the present state of things may be. And nlany 
problems and puzzles which have sprung from this inter- 
mingling, however insoluble they now a'ppear to us, may yet 
with time find a solution; or, at least, it is to be hoped they 
will. Our posterity ,vill one day perceive that this inter- 
twining and mingling has yet had preponderating beneficial 
consequences; that it- 
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" Like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
'V ears yet a precious jewel in its head. " 
At the same tilne, however, the State can and nlust (if it 
,vill not abandon its cause altogether and yield itself, as cap- 
tured, to the destructive forces and tendencies of the age) pre- 
8erve and defend its character as a Christian State. It may not 
put off and giye up what is cornn10n to aU Chri3tian Churches, 
because it n1ust, in the existing equality of creed
, do so 
with ",.hat is peculiar as to individual religious church com- 
munitie
, and does not afford to their doctrines or institutions 
a governlnental guarantee. The Christian social eleII1ents and 
principles are those by which marriage, the falI1ily, childhood, 
the foundations of civil order, are fortified and consecrated; 
the social virtues of neighbour]y love, industry, chastity, and 
n10deration have becon1e Christian duties; anù with them is 
bound up the relation between the civil po,ver and its subjects. 
I These are all built upon one sanctified basis. This ,vhole Chris- 
tian social order, and its sureties in doctrine and in life, n1ust be 
maintained at aU cost, by every State which desires to con- 
tinue in existence. And every State, too, n1ust be prepared 
with a negation if there is required fron1 it, as is no\v fre- 
quentIy done, by an appeal to " the freedol11 of science," to 
yield up such things to the assaults of "the scientific," and 
of their destructive doctrines, whether couched under the 
name of a "n1aterialist theory of na ture," or of a " critical, 
analytical treatn1ent of history." The State must be pre- 
pared to refuse pernlission to do mischief - it n1ust act 
precisely as if one were to say of a tree, that it might still 
hope to bloolu, if permi
sion 'vere once given to destroy its 
roots through which hitherto it had imbibed sap, and strength, 
and life. 


G 
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.it FE'V years ago, the" Privy Councillor of Justice," Pro- 
fessor Stahl of Berlin, in some printed lec.tures of his,l made 
a sharp attack upon the social and political character, as ,veU 
as influence of the Catholic Church. 'Vith respect to what 
he says on the point of religious toleration, I shall not sub- 
ject it to any further exanlination. The description which 
I have already given of the historical developn1ent of this 
question \vill, when compared \vith that of Herr Stahl, be 
sufficient for forlning a judgment upon it. lIerr Stahl, 
ho\vever, goes much further. l\ccording to his theory, Pro- 
testantism gives, by its "j ustification from faith, a higher 
degree of inward (rnoral) fi"eedoln to man, and carries hilll 
fon,vard thereby (" to a certain extent," he cautiou
ly adds) 
" also to a degree of external (political) freedon1." According 
to this, he assumes that the States which have become Pro- 
testant have attained, by their change of religion, to greater 
freedom than the Catholic. I cannot refrain from a brief 
historical examination of this assertion. 
Stahl points out the chief doctrine, from \vhich he deduces 


1 "Der Protestantismus als politisches Princip." Berlin, 1853. I I 
confess that I had not paid any particular attention to this work. I only 
lately read it, when I wished to write upon the subject. I have perused' 
it with astonishment. I really had no idea that one in the position of the I 
author could possibly have indu1ged in such notions and treatment of 
history. 
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such great political blessings, more preci8ely as the doctrine 
of Ùnputed rigltteousness; and he is quite correct when he, 
in this" article of the standing and falling Church," as well 
at! the same in the Concordian-Formula8, and of the whole 
old Protestant theology, recogniðes the dogma in \vhich the 
contrast between the Catholic Church and Protestantisn1, in 
its old form, is n10st sharply marked out. I n11.1st, ho\vever, 
remark, that he ,vith this, his favourite doctri'le, as tbe 
mother of political freedoll1, stands sonlewhat isolated. AlI, 
or almost all, learned theologians of his o\vn faith in Gern1any, 
as well as elsewhere, have renounced it. Exegetists acknow- 
ledge that it is foreign to the 
 ew Testatnent, and that 
Luther had only introduced it into one of the Epistles of St. 
Paul by a false translation; anù dogmatic theologians have 
repudiated the attempt to establish it on speculative or 
biblical grounda. I, for myself, undertake to point out to 
hinl for every single one who adopts it, fifteen who have 
giyen it up as untenable. l 
Let us no\v see ho\v it stands \vith the greater n1easure of 
political freedool which the" inlPutation" doctrine is said to 
have brought to the people. 'Ve will begin with the Scan- 
ditlavian States, a8 those in which Lutheranism has developed 
itself most purely, without any foreign interference, and has 
been able to unfold its social and political consequences 
without any obstacle. 
The Englishman, Lord 
r olesworth, who nlade hinlself 
thoroughly acquainted with the Protestant Korth, renlarks 
in the )'ear 1692, "In the Ron1an Catholic religion, with the 
head of the Church in Rome, is a principle of resistance 
1 Stahl refers to p. 98 of Baxter's ascetic writings, which he far prefers 
to the" Exercises of St. Ignatius." He appears not to know that this 
certainly distinguished theologian made it the peculiar task of his whole 
life to contend against the Protestant doctrine of "Justification," 
and especially the ., imputation" dogma, as an un-Biblical and soul- 
; destructive error; and this, too, as well in his practical-ascetic as in his 
. dogmatic writings. For forty long years did Baxter oppose this doctrine 
,which Herr Stahl regards as the innermost mystery of the Christian 

 religion. Baxter pursued it in all its windings, and hunted it out of 
I 
I every corner in which it sought refuge. 
G2 
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agninst unlimited civil po\ver; but in the North, the Lutheran 
Church is entirely subject and E'ubservient to the civil pow.er, 
and the \vhole northern population of Protestant ('ountries 
have lost their freedom since they exchanged their religion 
for a better." The cause for this he seeks in the absolute 
and sole dependence of the clergy upon the monarch. "The 
Lutheran clergy," he says, "protect their political po,ver in 
a chamber of their o\vn at the Diet, although at the sanle 
time they are dependent on the Cro\vn, as their telnporal 
and spiritual head."1 
In Denmarpk the Lutheran doctrine obtained as complete 
a victory as possibly could be de
ired. Its influence and 
its strength are neither disturbed nor lamed by the existence 
of sects, nor by any remnants of the old religion. Denmark 
and Sweden are still purely Lutheran countries. The social 
and political consequences of the victory over the Catholic 
Church in Denlnark are described by Barthold in a very 
few \vords: 2 '" A dog-like servitude weighs do\vn again upon 
the Danish peasant; and the citizens, deprived of all repre- 
sentative power, groan under oppressive burdens, and the 
quartering of soldiers upon them. The North has beconle 
Lutlwran, but the King and the nobility share the dominion 
between them, and even the children of preachers and 
sacristans continue to be serfs." 
The nobility at once nlade use of the Reformation to 
appropriate to themselves not only t.he greatest part of the 
Church property, but also that belonging to the free peasants. 
At the same moment (in 1569) by the increased 
everity of 
the Religious Article, the non-reception of ,vhich was punish- 
able with death, they drove strangers out of the country.3 
From 1536 to 1660 the nobility had beconle rich and po\ver- 


I "Account of Denmark," p. 2
6. 
2 " Geschichte yon Ri.igen und Pommern," iv. 2, 294. 
3 This and the following facts are taken frOlll ALLE
'S "History of 
the Kingdom of Denmark," translated into German by Falck, 1846, 
pp. :87, 296, 304, 309. . The Copenhagen Society assigned to this book I , 
a prIze, as the best work of its kind published. See" Berliner Polito 
'V ochenb]att," 1832, p. 224. 
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ful by the oppression of the other orders, and the nlonopol y 
of all state privileges in their own hands. To the wants of 
the State they contributed nothing. The oppressive taxes 
had to be borne by the poorer classes. "The in1 poverish- 
nlent and degradation of the peasant clas5, in consequence of 
the strong and stern rule of the noLility, operated most 
ùisad vantageously for the State." "'[he dwellers upon the 
great estates of the Church ,vere now obliged," says ..Allen, 
" to exchange the mild rule of the clergy for the oppressive 
yoke of the nobility. Forced laboul's were arbitrarily 111ulti- 
plied, and the peasantry ,,,ere treated as thralls."1 " ..Agri- 
culture sank to a nluch lower ùegree than it had been in the 
l\liddle ..Ages; the population declined, and the country ,va8 
overspread with untenanted farllls." Through ne\v nobility 
privileges, by the cruelty of the Ganle Laws,'2 introduced 
directly after the Reformation, anù by forced compacts, was 
the servitude, the spoliation, and the degradation of the 
once' free peasant class con1pleted. K ot only were the 
peasantry, but also the citizens anù the clergy-in short, the 
whole nation \vas tranlpled under foot by a nobility conlpri
ing 
froln eight to nine hundred individuals. 3 Christian l,r. 
(1588-1648) nlade an attcl11pt to procure SOlne alleviation 
of this oppression; but his attelnpt \vas frustrated by the 
re
.,ïstance of the nobility, whose power proved to be greater 
than that of the rnonarch. The slavery of the peasantry 
continued. I
ing and citizens were in reality the bondn1en 
of the nobles. 
By the Revolution of 1660, the po\ver of the nobility \vas 
broken; but then, on the other hand, I\::ing Frederick III. 
and his successors ,vere declared to be absolute n1onarch8. 
The Royal Law of 1665 decreed that the l{ing of Dennlark 
was bound to take no oath, and need inlpo
e on hiln
elf no 
duties of any kind, but, with uncontrolled and boundless 
power, do as he pleased. By this means was lost an interest 


1 "ALLEX," pp. 310-11. 
2 In 1537, by pulling out the eyes. Even the punishment of death 
was inflicted for keeping a hunting dog.-ALLE
, 313. 
3 ALLEX, p. 319. 
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in public affairs, and the public spirit and co-operation of the 
people ,vith the government \yas annihilated. l The peat:antry 
remained in the saIne slavery as before, and the nobility 
retained a great part of their privileges. The wretchedness 
of the peasantry "TfiS still further aggravated, after the year 
168ï, by new despotic laws; "so that one-fifth part of the 
farms on the crown-lands b,y ,vaste, and things appeared to 
be still \vorse on private estate
."2 In the year 1702, 
Frederick IV. aboli
hed slavery; but another yoke-attach- 
ment to the soil-was soon put in its place; so that the 
position of the peasantry, by a regulation of 1 764, was little, 
or not at all, different from their former thraldoln. The 
result was, that the population of the country in the 
eighteenth century dio1inished froll1 year to year, innull1er- 
able peasant farn1s were abolished, and even whole villages 
destroyed to make roorn for Inanors. 3 Schools 'were \vant- 
ing. The education of the people still stood, in 1766, at the 
'Tery lowest grade. It "'as not until 1804 that personal 
freedom was conferred on twenty thou
and faIuilies, \vho had 
been in a state of servitude. 4 
1'he Provincial Estates, introduced by Frederick VI., did 
not restrain the ausolutisrn of the Danish monarch. An 
ob
erver, favourable to the Danes, 1\1r. Laing, a ScotchnUln, 
remarked in the year 1839-that since the Danes are, 
politically, quite passive, and had no voice in their own 
affairs, they had f()und theruselve
, in spite of n1any good 
regulations of the governrnent, merely in the san1e state in 
yçhich they had been in 1660, and had ren1ained two 
hundred years behind the Scotch, Dutch, and Belgians, ,yith 
whom, according to their population and position, they best 
could be compared. 5 


1 ALLEX, p. 336. 2 ALLEN, pp. 389, 4Rl. 
I ALLEN, p. 438. Out of 600 landed proprietors in " Holland" before 
the year 1660, there were no more than 100 remaining in 1766. 
4 IIow much remained to be done for "the Danish peasantry," is shown 
by a frightful description of their situation in 'YEGE
ER'S '
Chronik 
Friedrichs VI.," in the" Gegenwart." Leipz., 1853, vol. viii. p. 473. 

 "Tour in Sweden." London, 1839, p. 12. 
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In )farch, ] 848, "after a hundred years of legalisecl and 
systeluatic despotism," Denn1ark had its revolution; and 
the government of Frederick VII. was brought, by fr
quent 
changes of n1inistry, into relations with a Diet, in which (in 
BIDEt striking contrast to the former state of things) the 
peasant-order preponderated. To this must be added a press, 
which in boundless licentiousness equalled that of the 
French, in 1793. 1 ..A new instÏtution-a national convoca- 
tìon-(a Reichsrath), two-thirds of which were elected by 
the people, was created; and no,v the fate of the greatly 
enfeebled 1110narchy ,,'ill very speedily be decided. 
In Sweden, Gustavus Vasa had introduced the Lutheran 
religion, and by robbing an immoderately ,vealthy Church, 
had founded a strong Illonarchy and kingdom. The people 
were, in fact, cheated out of their religion; for Gustavus 
had always denied that he had introduced any new doctrine; 
and fifty years after\varlh, notwithstanding the changes that 
had been luade, a great part of the people were not at all 
aware that they were not Catholics !2 By degrees, ho,vever, 
Sweden becaille a thoroughly Lutheran country. 
Three result
 now followed. The first we ,,,ill permit to 
be de
cribed by the classical historian of Sweden- -Geijer. 
After the great religious wars, he says, the share of the 
Comillons, in Ecclesiastical affairs, ,vas suspended, and in 
the same degree that of the princely power was confirlued. 
Thus the Church lost luore and nlore its connection ,vith the 
people, and soon becau1c Inerely a n10narchical or aristo- 
cratical external form-a clerical addition to the military and 
ci viI officers of the State. 3 
The second rC:5ult ,vhich followed the subjugation anù 
spoliation of the Church by the nlonarch was, a ne\v public 
law. Gustavus declared that the COllUTIOnage lands of the 
villages and hamlets, and eyen also the rivers, ,veil's, and 
nlining districts-finally, even all uncultivated lands, 'were 


1 " Allgemeine Zeitung," 1859, p. 5932. 
2 GEIJER'S " Geschichte Schweùens," ii. 218. 
, " Ueber die innern gesellschaftlichen Verhältnisse unsere Zeit rnit 
besonderer Rücksicht auf Schweden." Stockholm, 18:15, p. 47. 
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the property of the Crown. There\vith was, as Geijer says, 
an arbitrary power given into the hands of the l{ing, \vhich 
was extremely perilous to the rights of private property 
belonging to individuals.! Gustavus unhesitatingly l>er- 
severed in his spoliations; and, since he looked upon himself 
as the universal heir to Church property, he took also the 
farms 'vherever he pleased. 2 He could not, however, keep 
the ,vhole inheritance of the Church to hi[l1self: the nobility, 
whose support he much needed, had to be adopted as co-heirs; 
and, in the end, obtained an equal, or still larger share of 
profit than t.he ß)onarchr, from the change in religion. 
As a third result of the Refornlation, caDle that dislocation 
of the national relations of the Estates, that discord into civil 
order which has given to the history of Sweùen for three 
hundred years its changeful character, and has occasioned 
a series of revolutions, such as never occurred in any 
European state until 1789; and which has also elicited 
revengeful feelings, party spirit, intrigues, a violent ùisposi- 
tion, corruption, and caprice, as pronlinent national character- 
istics. 3 Three of their kings have the Swedes (nalnely 
the nobles) murdered-Erick IV., Charles XII. And Gus- 
tavus III; two of theln have been deposed, Sigismund and 
Gustayus IV; and finally, they have driven out their native, 
hereditary dynasty, and presented or sold their cro\vn to a 
foreign officer, one of Napoleon's generals. 
Here, too, as well as in Denmark, there has arisen out of 
the Reformation an O } ) p ressive and } )ettifoO'O'inO' donlination 
00 b 
on the part of the nobility; and it ,vas only because "the 
laws and customs of Sweden in its early rude state had been 
so excellent," as Arndt says, "that Sweden ,vas saved fron1 
the fate of Russia and Poland. 4 There ,vas wanting, the 
dignified, independent position, and the regulating influence 
of the Church. The Lutheran clergy ,yere always too 
dependent on the posse
sors of power." Arndt further 
remarks, "that the priests" (for the clergy there are called 
priests) "have alwavs been accused of never ha\.iuo- orio-inated 
J 0 0 
1 GEIJER, ii. 101. 2 GEIJER, ii. 110. s See AR
DT, pp. 29, 31. 
4 " Schwedische Geschichten." Leipsic, 1839, p. 30. 
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an important lTIOVement; and, also, that they, more than any 
other of the Estates, have been the most subservient to those 
possessed of po,ver. t The Refonnation had given over the 
clergy cOlnpletely into the hands of the king and the 
nobility. Every noblelnan residing in a parish had the right 
of choosing the pastor, whom he paid whatever he chose to 
give. 2 
The four Estates ,vere represented at the Diet; but the 
nobility, who possessed almost all the public offices of the 
kingdoln, were the only real Estate of the monarchy, and 
dared not be outvoted by the other Estates. Às to the 
peasantry-being under the control of the nobility-they 
were only indirectly subjects of the kingdol11. 3 As the 
nobility had, already, on the change of religion, and at the 
division of the Church plunder, gained imluensely in posses- 
sions, privileges, power, and influence, so was their gain still 
further increaseù, when the governlnent was compelled to 
alienate its domains, and could only alienate them to nobles. 4 
There were, indeed, after the death of Gustavus, attelnpts 
occasionally made on the part of the clergy to ,vithdra\v 
thelnselves fronl the don1ination of the nobility. ':rhey de- 
sired that the admis:3ibility to office should be made püssible 
for the sons of preachers; but the nobility were too strong 
for them, and the hopes that ,vere held out to Bishops, 
Superintendents, and Doctors of Theology, of being theln- 
selves ennobled, sufficed to separate the higher froln the lovver 
clergy.5 'fhat a married clergy cannot attain to a resolute 
corporate position, or cannot Inaintain it, lies in the nature of 
things. U nùer the yoke of a nobility-u1astership the pea- 
sant class had been impoverished and degraded, and the 
people had becolne feeble, 'wretched, and oppressed. 6 To 
free then1selves froln this yoke, they 
ndeavoured in S,veden, 
as well as in Dennlark, to Inake the !(ing's power unlin1Ïted. 
Thus, in the year 1680, the Estates declared, " That the I(ing 
was bound to no special form of government"; and in the 
1 ARNDT, p. 47. 2 GEIJER, iii. 400. 3 GEIJER, iii. 18. 
" GEIJER, " Ueber die innern gesellsch. Verhältnisse," p. 65. 

 GEIJER, "V erhältnisse," p. 110. G ARSDT, p. 80. 
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year 1682, "the Estates held it as absolutely unreasonable 
that the ICing shoulù be cOlnpelled, by statutes or ordinances, 
first to hear the Estates;" and froln this time was adopted the 
maxim, "That the King's will is law," and everything, as 
Geijer says, \yas now interpreted to the advantage of an 
Autocracy. The Estates \vere no longer called tIle Estates 
of tlte Kingdom, but of his Royal Jlflljesty; anù in the year 
1693 the n10narchy was declared to be fully absolute. " The 
ICing," it \vas said, "could, without any responsibility, go- 
vern according to his own will. I 
This led to the pernicious reign of CharJe
 XII., who had, 
in answer to the Diet, told thern "he \yould send one of his 
boots to preside over them." IIis reign plunged the country 
into the greatest n1isery, and brought it to the very brink of 
destruction. 
After his murder kingly absolute po\ver \vas condelnned, 
and 'what is called" Swedish freedom," that is to say, the 
mastership of the nobility, \vas re-established. AU power 
and official administration, all great privileges and superior 
rights, fell again into the hands of the nobility. In the acts 
of the Diet, from 1720 till 1 772, "aristocratic ignorance and 
arrogance were" (according to Arndt's relnark) "expressed 
in the most shalneless tern1S aO'ainst what were calleù the 
o 
lower Estates." The Inonarchy was a mere l1)isty shado'w- 
despicable and impotent. At the 8an1e till1e, two factions of 
the nobility contenùed fiercely for dominion. These were the 
" Izats" and the "caps," or the French and Russian parties. 
At length Gustavus III. brought about the bloodless revolu- 
tion of 1772: the Council was dissolved, and the I(ing again 
ruled as lord. But he was not long a ll1atch for the nobility. 
The officers of his o\vn army betrayed hirn, anù he fell at last, 
in 1792, the victiln of a conspiracy of the nobility.2 
" U . 1 " G ... h h 
ntI no\v, says eIJer, In t e year 1845, "no c ange 
in the representation has ever taken place in S\veden, unless 
in and by a revolution; and of revolutions, after our own 
fashion, we have had too many."3 Since the assassination of 
1 GEIJER, pp. 113, 115. 2 ARDXT, p. 92. 
3 

 Ueber die innern gesel1sch. Verhältnisse," p. ] 28. 
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Gustavus, Sweden has become the hotbed of intrigue and 
corruption. Finland was parted with to R,ussia-Iost by the 
treacherous sale of the for"tresQes-Gustavus IV. ,vas de- 
throned-eyen his po
terity were excluded, and a foreign 
officer, unknown in Sweden, ,vas preferred, to be the founder 
of a new dynasty, to the descendants of Vasa. The acqui- 
sition of X orway-continuing independent-wa
 no C0111pen- 
sation for the loss of Finland. Sweden now stanùs po,verIess 
befure the nlighty X orthern Colossus, whose cannons can 
almost reach its capital; and it can but now abiùe whatever 
Russia nlay be pleased to decide concerning its destiny. 

lr. Laing-, the Scotchman, who has occupied hinlself rnuch 
,vith the political and nloral condition of the Swedish people, 
and both in the one respect aud the other, a
signs to Sweden 
the lo,vest place arnong
t the nations of Europe, has, although 
himself a decided Protestant, COlne to the conclusion that 
the Reformation has injured nlore than it has benefited the 
Dloral and :o:ocial state of the Swedi
h nation; nnd that the 
Lutheran Church has shown it
elf to be cornpletely powerless 
in its influence on the people; ,,,hilst the Catholic Church, on 
the contrary, had been in its time, as he affirms, an effective 
system of moral discipline.! 
In Gernluny it was a natural result of the Reformation 
that the power of the prince and of the irl1perial cities (of 
their magistrates nanlely) shoulù be increased, and the free- 
dom of the lower order of nobles, the rural classe8, and the 
peasantry dilninished. 2 The Gertnan clergy had pre,.iously 
been (unfortunately for themselves) the richest anù lllost 
powerful in the world, and the change 'vas now so c0l11plete, 
that their Protestant successors became, according to 
fenzel, 
the mere serviceable tools of political power, and ,vithin a 
very short tilHe the most insignificant link in the chain with 
which the ne,v order of thinO"s had bound the nation. 3 
o 
A brief survey of the position of affi.irs in particular Ger- 
man states will serve to sho,v nlore clearly the great change 
1 "Tour in Swe:-Jen," p" 125. 
2 LEO'S" Lniversalgeschichte," iii. 208. 3d Edit. 
I ., Xeuere Geschichte der Deutschen," v. 5, 6. 
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that the Reforn1ation had effected in the political and social 
condition of the nations. 
In JIecklenbul'g the first effect ,vas, that the order of pl
e- 
lates disappeared fron1 the Diet. Since the year 1552, only 
two orders had appeared there-the Jtitterscltaft, or Equestrian 
Order; and the Landscltaft, or Provincial Estates. 
The nobles as well as the dukes had carried off their 
share of the Church prorerty; and there IlO\V began a systelu 
of subjugation and plunder of the peasantry, \vho
e rights, 
since the suppression of the Church, no one any longer re- 
presented. The vlan "'as to appropriate the labour of the 
peasantry for the benefit of the noLles, and to drive then1 
froID their farms by the process called" Legan," or laying. 
At the Diet of Güstro\v, in the year 1607, the peasants were 
declared to be lnere colonists, who were bound to give up pos- 
session of their lands, even of those that they might have held 
fron1 tilDe in11nenlorial, at the desire of their landlords. In 
the year 1621, the unliruited disposal of the farm lands was 
secured to the landlords; and subsequently, by the ordinances 
of 1633, 1646, and 1654, the personal freedonl of the pea- 
santry "'as conlple.tely annihilated, and all persolls of this 
class declared to be serfs. l As the peat'ants frequently en- 
deavoured to escape frolll this slavery by flight into other 
countries, they ,vere puni::;hed, when they were caught, by 
flogging, and other severe penalties were inflicted upon theIn, 
and occasionally even they "'ere put to death. In the year 
1660, indeed, the punishnlent of death was openly affixed to 
the crinle of leaving the principality. "Then," says Boll, 
" \vas forged the slave-chain ,vhich our l )easantry had to draO" 
. b 
within a few decades of the present tilne. Their lot was 
only in so far better than that of negro sh",yes, that it ,vas 
forbidden to sell theln singly, like so Inany head uf cattle, by 
public auction, to the higheðt bidder, but it happened never- 
theless often enough that people traded underhand \vith their 
8erfs, precisely as they did with theil' horses and cows. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century it is observed 
1 BOLL'S "Geschichte J\Iecklenburgs. " New Brandenburg, 1855, i. 
p. 352; ii. 142-147-48. 
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the peasantry of 
fecldenburg \vere treated by the nobles 
like the n10st a
ject slaves, 1 and they attempted, ,vhenever 
they could, to Blake their e5cape, even to Russia. To pre- 
vent this, they \vere again threatened with conden)nation to 
forced labour in the prisons or fortresses; anù " there was," 
according to the ordinance, "a cmnplete depopulation of onr 
generally thinly-populated country, and the ruin of an the 
landed estates wag greatly to be fearcd."2 In the year 1820 
serfage was abolished. 
In Pomerania, \vhich, do\vn to 1637, had its own Duke, 
though it ,vas afterwards uniteù \vith the 
Iargravate of 
Brandenhurg, Protestantisln had ,von the victory so early as 
1534. Duke Philip had "Tell weighed the project that the 
Dew doctrine ,vould bring hilll "in the wealth of the clergy 
-the nun)erous prerogatives and the supreme headship of 
the National Church."3 The citizen
, say the historians 
of Pornerania, having attained the spiritual goal (of the 
R,efonnation), renounced mere earth] y freec101n; and in 
Stral:5und and Stettin all representation of the Comlnons 
ceased. The lower population of the towns became "p:tin- 
funy sobered frolH its drealTI of civil freedom, and looked 
,yith contented resignation to heaven."4 The confiscated 
Church property \yas squandered here, as in many other 
places, in luxury, drink, and gormandizing. The fate of the 
peasantry in Pomerania ,vas what it had been in l\Iecklen- 
burg. Since the Reformation the "laying" of the villages 
had been carried on with great earnestness and success, and 
sheep pastures and manors took their place. SOlnetimes the 
nobles would lay waste the peasants' farnls, inclose thern in 
their estates, and by that means Inake them free from taxa- 
tion. 5 The oppression of the peasantry became so atrocious, 
that even those who still held farms fled the country.6 But 


1 FRA..
I{E'S " Altes und neues l\Iecklenburg," i. 102. 
2 BOLL, ü. 569. 
3 BARTHOLD'::; "Geschichte yon Pommern," iv. 2, 259. 
· BARTHOLD, 297-299. 
:I ARXDT, " Gesch. der Leibeigenshaft in Pommern und Riigen," 1803, 
p. 143. 8 ARXDT, 159, 211; BARTHOLD, 365. 
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it ,vas, according to Barthold, the principle of the Ron1an 
la\v that first brought down the full curse of slavery upon 
Pomerania. III the Peasant Ordinance of 1616; they 
were declared to be "serfs without any civil rights," and 
preachers were cOlnpelled to procla.ill1 fugitive peasants froln 
the pulpit. The peasants whose farllls \vcre seized by the 
nobles \vere in general c0l11pletely plundered; and the POJue- 
ranian jurist and noble, Balthazar, confessed, in the year 
1779, \vhilst in Gertnany the original serfs had become aln10st 
free, in Pon1erania the ancient 111ethods of establishing serf- 
dom had increased. And down to the present century 
cOlllplaints "'ere lnade of the desolation of the country, and 
the thinness of the popuiation. 
In the territories of BJ'uns'Wicl
 and IIanore}> it is very 
evident ho,v the new absolute ecclesiastical power of the 
princes, sirnu1taneously with the sub
titution of the Rornan 
law for the German, which took place subsequently to the 
Reformation, undennined the ancient liberties of the nation, 
and paved the way for the bureaucratic l1lode of governnlent 
and arbitrary power. The judges and Inagistrates, taken 
from the rural districts, \vere gradually ðupplanted by lawyers, 
salaried as princely counsellors; and cases fonnedy de- 
cided by precedent and the la\v of the country, were now 
settled by R0111an Iaw. 2 The towns lost the independence 
they had inherited (Brunswick alone retained it for some tilHe 
longer), "and the rulers, supported by learned ùi
ciples of the 
Roman law, exercised an arbitrary authority before unknown." 
The confiscated Church property sufficed, at least for sOlne 
tin1e, for a luxurious and extravagant lnode of life in the 
palaces, and a great increase in the nUlnber of attendants. 
In the courts of la\v, for the speedy verballuethod of trans- 
acting business, was substituted a tedious, long - winded 
\vritten process. s Down to the rnidùle of the seyellteenth 


1 DAHNERT, "Urkunden-Sannnlung," iii. 835. 
2 HAVE
IANK, " Geschichte der Lande Braunschwei g und Lüneburcr " 
0' 
1855, ii. 479.-'\ 'Vith all these complaints of the state of the country," 
says SPITTLER ('\ Gesch. yon Hannover;' i. 347), "the Roman law 
obtained a complete victory." 3 IIA YE:\IA
N, ii. 515. 
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century, the cities and the knightly order offered Bonle 
resistance to the measureless extravagance, oppressive taxes, 
and demands of the Court; but the old beneficent institution 
of Adn1Înistrative Councils chosen from various orders-nobles, 
prelates, and others, ,vho had nlediated between sovereigns 
and their subjects, and ,vhose decisions in cases of dispute 
'were binding also on the princes-no\v fell to decay through 
the absence of the spiritual Inembers, consequent on the 
Refornlation, and became gradually supplanted by a 
Princely College. 1 The habits of extravagance engendered 
and encouraged by the robbery of the Church property 
occa
ioned a COIn plete disorder in the finances of the Princi- 
palities ; the princes took to debasing the coinage, and other 
iOl 111 oral nleans. The nuisance and scandal of "nloney- 
clipping," comhined with the general luxury and passion for 
gOrInanùizing and drinking, conlpleted the ruin of thousands. 2 
In place of the decisions of the Adrninistrative Councils 
came ordinances of the governnlents (first, in the Principa- 
lity of Calenberg, in 1651); and soon after this the last 
traces of the ancient freedom and independence of the 
Estates ,vas annihllated. "The clergy," says IIavemann, 
"had been long (tha.t is, since the Reformation) sunk Înto 
dependence, and the nobles had entered into the service of 
the Court. The cities were languishing for ,vant of public 
spirit; and in the after-pains of the great Gennan 'Val', as 
wen as of corrupt internal government, the 'free' princely 
power of modern States was unfolding itself over the sad 
renlains of the ancient life and liberty of the Estates."3 
In the Brandenburg and Prllssian territories the condi tion 
of the Estates, eyen after the Reformation, remained for a 
time strong and unbroken. Duke Albert of Prussia ,vas a 
man feeble in character, and had, in the consciousness 
of his very doubtful title, been fearful in his dealings 
with the Estates; and the Elector Joachim ,vas, by his o\\"n 
extravagance and that of his paramour, rendered constantly 


1 HAVE:\IANX, iii. 112. 2 SPITTLER, i. 380. 
3 " Geschichte der Lande Braunschw. und Lüneburg," iii. 172. 
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dependent on them for the payulent of his debts. l IIis son, 
John George, found himself (1571 to 15Ð8) in the saIne 
pecuniary dependence. The condition of the }>
asants had 
become IIlore and more mi
erable2 since the Church had fallen; 
and the nobles and princes were the onlypow'ers in the country. 
After the seventeenth century, the princely po\ver, by the im- 
poverishnlent of the nobles and cities, continually struggled 
onwards to unrestrained dominion. 
lilitary executions, for- 
merly quite unkno,vn in GerIl1any, becalne frequent, especially 
for non-payment of imposts. 1"'he Estates \vere not sumnloned 
to meet, and the prince imposed taxes by his o\vn autho- 
rity. Stenzil has not allowed it to pass unobserved, ho,v, 
in Prussia also, the princely po,ver being above that of 
the Church, led to the practice, that affairs of the higher 
police and the adminiatration, \vhich \vere formerly discussed 
and determined by the Estates, should be nlore constantly 
decided by princes on their o\vn authority, and settled in the 
cabinet,3 so that the Estates becanle continually more insig- 
nificant, and the government in an increasing ratio more 
despotic and bureaucratic. 
After the reign of the Elector Frederick- "\Yillian1 (1640- 
1688), the absolute arbitrary po\ver of the government was 
deyeloped more systelnatically. A General Diet was not 
called after 1656; and the oppressive taxes imposed not only 
,vithout the consent, but against the protest of the Estates, 
,vere extorted by the Elector with military yiolence-so that 
the peasants left their farms by troops, and turned robbers. 
Pea
ants and nobles fled to Poland, t\velve thousand farms 
lay uncultivated, and the taxes of l11any thousands of acres 
were greater than their produce. The Estates of the Duke- 
dom of Prussia, who had imagined thelnselves still protected by 
the treaties with Poland, asserted that all that \vas left them 
of their ancient freedom "ras "the riaht of coml)laininO" of their 

 1" 0 
ruin ;" and they threatened to emigrate. In the 
rarkgravate, 
the Estates were degraded into a mere credit institution. 4 
1 GALLes, " Geseh. der l\Iark Brandenburg," iii. 94. 
2 STENZEL, "Geseh. d. Preuss. Staats.," i. 347. 
3 " Geseh. des Preuss. Staats." i. 359. 
· STENZEL, li. 422. 
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It ,vas an unexampled tyranny, and deeds ,vorse than those 
of the French, 'whpn laying waste the Palatinate, \vere perpe- 
trated by a prince whom persons afterwards agreed-and in 
his dOlninions, too-to call "the Great!" 
Prussia \vas, according to Stenzel's expression, on the 
,,-ray to a conlplete Asiatic desl'oti
ln, which \youlJ 
tifle 
everything noble and beautiful. To nlaintain solùiers, and 
to gratify a passion for the chase (for which the Elector 
kept three thousand people in his pay), 1 were the objects for 
,,'hich the country was exhau
ted, and Inany thousand::; 
brought to beggary, whil
t, at the saine titHe, the subjec- 
tion and serfùom of the peasant::; was Inaintailled in all its 
I severity. 
Frederick 1., the para(le-Ioving fir
t king of Prussia, con- 
tinued the systern of his father; anù the Estates, where they 
still subsisted, had no other function than, willingly or UI1- 
,villingly, to vote taxes and gnarantee 10a118. 2 }-'rederick 
'Yillian1 I., ho,vever, (1713-1-;40) surl'as::,cd even his granù- 
father; and with his accession be
an in Prussia the reign of 
a petty, capricious, and often cruel ùespot ; 3 a harsh, narrow- 
rninded Ulan, filled with the notion of his own unlilnited 
power, and eager only for money aud 
oldiers, who beat his 
judge
 with sticks, to cOlupel therll to alter their decisions 
according to his \\ i
hes; who had nlen hanged "without 
prolix law-suits," and who decreed, that if a de
erter should 
be harboured in any haullet or place too poor for a pecuniary 
fine, the chief inhabitants should be n1ade "to drag carts " 
for SOlne months. 4 Under this king, the Lutheran clergy 
had to drink to the very dregs the bitter cup of nlonarchical 
Church supremacy. The king hirnself undertook ref o fll1 S, in 
ecclesiastical as well as worldly affairs, in an equally ignorant 
and arbitrary spirit. He dictated to the Lutheran clergy, 
as their spiritual head, \vhat subjects they ,,,ere to treat upon 
in their pulpits, and what they \vere to be silent about; as well 


1 STEXZEL, ii. 456. 2 STEXZEL, iii. 196. 
<I " II faut donner une victime au bourreau;' said the nobles, speaking 
of him. -)loRJEKSTERx, "Ueber Fr. \Yilh. den Ersten." Brunswick 
, 
179ð, p. 1-10. 4 FönsTER's " Friedrich 'Yilhelm I.," Ü. 202. 
H 
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as "hat ceren1onic
 were to Le observed at divine ser,'ice, 
and \\ hat to be tnnitted. Thu:, for instance, in 172U, he 
forbid the Lutherans to carry a crncifix or a cross before the 
boùy, at funerals, a
 the custonl 'Ya
 known to bear a ,exatious 
relic of Papi
try.' 1 
IIi, son, }
reùerick II. was enahled, by his own geniu
 
and the utInost exertion of all the energies of his people, and 
f . } ) .. I 
all the resources 0 the country to ral
t.' rU

la Into t Ie 
rank of a powerful 
tate of European illlPortance. IIis 
go\"enllllent, also wa5 a pure de
poti
1l1; but it 'Ya
 in the 
Fren('h 
ense of the word, H an enlighteneJ, philosophical 
despotism '" and the ch

pot wa
 a llU11l of powerful IHind-a 
born ruler of Inen-who kne". how to inspire his peoph
 with 
a 
pirit not so Inuch national a
 dl
Yoted to the Prn

ian 
state. Th(\ nllJ
t nUlnerou:: portion of t he population reluained 
howe, er, in the 
atlle oppre:5srù, Illi:::erable condition as 
bèfore. The greater part of the rural inhabitant
 'yen
 
u 
entirely without per
onal frel
doln" that Buchholtz cotl1pares 
their condition to that of a "... e
t indian coloIl,.2 Frederick 
ùecreed, unt only tllat discharged 
0lùier8 should again 
become 
ubject to their forlHer lnndlonls but even that their 
wiYe
, widoW5, nnd children 
IH)lIlll be 
ub!nitted to the saIHe 
destiny.3 Dietereei the Prussian gOyerIllHent 
tati
t de
l'rib- 
ing" in 18-18 rhe btate of the count.." ill IhOô, exclaillls, at the 
, . . 
eonelu..ion of his portraitllrt.
 ,- IInw IBany restraints are there 
on the fl'eedolll of the individual 
 110"" Inany difiiculti(."s 
are thrown in the way of a IHal1 wi
hinO' to t
xerci
e his 
. <=' 
energies-to iUlprove his conùition nnd earn a
 uluch as 
p05-5ible! IIow llluch per
onal dl
pendel1ec is there of one 
on another. \Yhat arbitrary authority!-what violence on 
the part of the pri\"ih
ged towards the unpri,-ilegeù or 
oppressed 
 ,rhat heavy taxes and personnl burden
 ,\re 
laiù on the lower elas:,cs
" One kind of liberty, ho\veyer 
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Frederick had left the people. Everyone W<l8 allowed to 

eek saln1.tion in his own way; anù everyone nlight, if he 
plea
ed, after the exalnple of the :3overeign, announce hilnEclf 
as a Iuocker of religion. 
In the Electorate of Sa.rony, it is very eviJent how, after 
the I{f'forlllation, the princely power o,'er the whole Church 
went hand-in-hand with the increa8e of taxatiun-the oppres- 
sion of the lower cla::,ses, the extinction of auci('nt liberti('
, 
and the ever-crrowinO' ,-ice of OVer-(rO, ernlnent. The strug'!r!e 

 0 v 
" 
bet" een the Lutherans and Cal \-ini:'(8, which broke out 
twice unùer ......\.ugl1stns and Chri
tian I., led to a long series 
of acts of violence, to depo
itions and bani
lllnent:5, to the 
dungeon, the rack, anù the 
caffold. 'rhe gOyeflllnent intruded 
it
elf into every sphere of life, in order to root uut IlJOre 
effectually Cah'ini
In, which had got intothe land, and to in
ure 
the 
trictest ob:,ervance of I.Jutherani8Iu, which wa5 further 

ecured by a new book of Faith, ane) an oath to be taken upon 
it. People becalne accustoIlleù to violent nIode:;: of proceeding, 
and to a severe anù unluerciful treauucnt of those who ,,'ere 

uhjects. The cities lost their fonner inùepenùence, the 
Estates had to 
ubn1it to the most oppre

ive lawð of the 
ch:lse,l and even, in 161
, the introduction of a secret 
police; "l and they were obliged Illore and 1l10re to limit their 
functions to the granting of taxes, and in undertaking the 
paYlnent of the Prince's débt
. .....\..t the Diet of fOq:!3U, in 
1555, the Estates declared, "it was not rO>5
iLle for then1 to 
pay the new cxci
e on lilluor-their land
 \voulù becolne waste, 
and they would be utterly ruined." But it was n1aintaincd, 
neverthele

, and, in Ij
2, with tIle addition of a greatlv 
increa5eù land-tax. 3 The re
lllts were sllch, that even one 
of the Court preachers declared "that the people ,,-ere so 
destitute, that they had 8c
rcely the UIefU15 of keeping them- 
selves alive;" and a conteluporary reports H that in I5bu 
the people were so steepeJ ill po\'erty and hunger, that they 


I All dogs, not belonging to persons whose occupation is the chace, were 
to have a fore-foot cut Off.-TIöTTICIIER, ii. G7. 
2 J?ÖTTICHEI(, ii, 1-11. 
I GRETSCHEL,. .
 G
ch. des Sächs. Y olkes unll ::;taates," ii. 70. 
H2 
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had eaten the husks in brewhouses."l "It is not to be 
denied," says Arnolò, "that tyranny, injustice, and extortions 
had risen 
o the highest point since the Hefoflnation."2. ! 
I refrain fr0111 entering into any fu rther con
idel'ation of I 
the state of affairs in Gern1any-in IIe
se, \\Tiirteulberg, anù 
still smaller states. It is sufficient to quote Stenzers ren1ark : 
"'Vhilst the unlimited po\ver of the princes aùvanced in 
many other German countrie
, no le
s rapidly than in 
Prussia, the produce of the subject's toil ,yas, in that 
coun try, In vished u pon n1Ï
tresses, fa vourite
, courtiers, cham- 
berlains, opera singers, ilancer::" and other objects of princely 
caprice, and ll}inistrants to princely pleasure, '''Ìthout any of 
it being expended on the higher purposes of a government. 3 
Let us now turn to those countries which accepted Protest- 
antisln in its Calvinistic fornI, anlongst ,,,hich the ]{etlLel'- 
lands and Scotland appear the most prominent. England, 
with its Church like to none other, is to be considered by 
itself. ""r e will not speak of Switzerland, since there 
Catholic anù Protestant cantons subsist together, and no one 
,,,ill maintain that civil liberty has fluurished more in the 
latter than in the former. 
The J\T"etlLel'lands, that dismelTI bered portion of Gern1any I 
which caUle forth from the struggle ,,,ith Spain, in the fonn 
of a Republic, but had barely Inaintained itself as such, 
through the internal contests and factions of t,vo hundred 
years, and had vacillated between the ,. republican" constitu- 
tion desired and represented Ly the city ari
tocracy, and the 
"monarchical," represented by the Stadthohler-General and 
the I-Iouse of Orange. Had Cal\'inislll beco1l1e generally preva- I 
lent in the country, the power of that house would have been 
developed, and confirmed as a stable religious or political I 
despotisln. "The Dutch H,eforn1ed Church," says Niebuhr, 
"has always, wherever it was free, becon1e coarsely tyran- 
nical, and has never, either for the spirit it Inanifested, or 
the good dispositions of its teachers, deserved any great 
esteenl. The Calvinistic religion has everyw here, in England, 
1 "Jenisii Annal. Annæberg," p. 45. 2 ., Kirchenhistorie," i.792. 
a " Geschichte des Preuss. Staates," ii. 4. 
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in IIalland, as in Geneva, set up its blood-stained scaffold a3 
well as the Inquisition, .without its possessing a single one of 
the merits of the Catholic. l 
The uncontrolled rule of Calvinism, and with it that of the 
House of Orange, ,vas prevented, partly by the formation of 
new sects, partly by the continued adherence to Catholicity 
of a considerable portion of the population, which was, 
indced, robbed of every ciyil and ecclesiastical right; but 
being, by that very n1eans, withdrawn from the influence of 
party spirit, threw its weight-as far as it had any-in to the 
scale of the Orange party and the Stadtholdership, and 
strengthened the opposition to the don1Ìnation of the Calyin- 
istic preacher-party. 'The ne\v Arrninian doctrine, which 
opposed the Calyinistic, brought about the first }Jolitico- 
ecclesiastical struf!gle. 'Vith the execution of Olden-Bar- 
ncyeldt, the iml'ri::3onment of the A.rrninians, and the holding 
of the Dordrecht Synoù, the United Cah'inist anù Orange 
party obtained a cOlnplete victory; but the party of the 
States, the chiefs of which ,vere dispo
ed to Arnliniani:"m, 
or at all events friendly to the .\.rminians, rose again 
after t he death of 
Iaurice. And then, when Ilolland declared 
the Proyincial Estates the sovereigns of thc country, 
'Yillialn II. took up arros; and it seemed to hiln that he 
would be able to succeed in subjecting the republic to monar- 
chical dominion; hut l1Îs bold plan \vas frustrated, in 1650, 
by ùeath. The State
 party now obtained a transitory 
preponderance, and attenlpted, by its " Perpetual Edict," to 
get riù of the Orange party and their Staùtholdership. 
The contest led to a Lluudy conflict. Young "Tilliam III., 
of Orange, was brought forward by the Calyini
tic preachers, 
antI the popuInce under their guidance; and the murder of 
the brothers De 'Yitt, ,vhich "\Yillianl had sanetioneù and 
turned to account, confirmed his authority.2 'Vhen, ho,v- 
e\'er, he becaIne I\::ing of England, anù governed the 
 et her- 
lands froln thence, there arosc in Zeelanù and elsewhere an 
energetic re::3istance. 
1 " Nachgelassene Schriften." Hamburg, 1842, p. 288. 

 V A
 KA:\IFEY, " Geschichte d. :Kiederlande," ü. 322. 
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Their great, and, on the whole, their successful ,vars, their 
naval suprelllacy, their foreign conquests-all those things 
turned the energy and the attention of the nation to ext
rnal 
affairs, and dOlne
tic dissensions were thereby checked. But 
,vith the eio'hteenth centur y decav set in. The selfi
hness of 
o w 
the provinces asserted itself against the country at Jarge, and 
that of the cities against the provinces. Eagerness for nloney, 
a narrow, shopkeeping greed, and party 8pirit, relnaineù to the 
end of the century the chief rnotive po,vers of the people. 
There "?ere no longer any Inen of ""eighty character; there 
was only a cro'vd of little tyrants, and at the same time, as 
Niebuhr observes,. " not only the ruin of the States but the 
decline of the nation ,vas hastened by the [nadness of party 
spirit." Towards the end of the century even foreign aid 
,vas called in, and the Netherlanders sa\v without shan1e 
Prussians, French and English in the heart of their country. 
The Prussians in 1787 conquered Anlsterdanl, and procured 
for" the Orangelnen" the triumph they had desired. The 
" l-mtriot::;" fled to France, and in 1795, without striking 
a blow, took possession of the whole country. F' rom this 
time forth, the French revolutionary doings-,vith club8, 
J acobinism, and all their appurtenances-,vere mimicked 
by a people ,vho had no\v lost all character of their o\vn. 
The Netherlands became the Bata vian Republic, after that 
a French king-doln, next a French province, and finally- 
but by the aid of foreign po,ver:3 - again an independent 
kingdom. 
The freedom enjoyed in the Netherlands \vas essentially 
òeternlined by the circumstance that Calvinism had lost its 
great authority; and we see in Scotland, where CalvÎnislll in 
its lllost genuine fonn had been introduced by I(nox, a sinli. 
lar result. Up to the end of the sixteenth centurv the civil 
condition of the country ,vas very unsettled. It had long 
been the prey of feudal violence and private feuds, \vhich 
J alnes I., towards the end of his reign in 1624, boasted of 
having suppressed. Then came the period of the struggle 
against the "episcopal constitution" anù "the Liturgy," 
which Charles I. wished to force upon the Scots. \Vith the 
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victory obtained by Scotch Calvinism, was that state of Pro- 
testant power and supremacy restored, which the Reformation 
in Scotland, according to the intentions of its founder, had 
established, since the Reformer I{nox declared that tbe " or- 
dering and reforo1ation of religion specially appertains to the 
civil Inagistrate,"l and the punishment of death was on two 
different occasions affixed to the celebration of mass. 
\.nd 
now began such a system of spiritual tyranny, and such 
n1erciless meddling in private and family life, as has never 
been seen anywhere else, except in North An1erica. 
The Presbyteries extended their power so far, and wielded 
the terrible weapon of exconllTIunication, ,vhich an10unted 
allnost to cOIl1plete expulsion and banishment fron1 society, 
with such effect, that no one could feel himself secure, and 
that alrnost every action of life might be brought before the 
Presbyterian forum. 2 As a matter of course, every attempt 
in a spiritual direction to break' through the narrow limits 
of Calvinistic views ,vas crushed in the germ. 
It has often been maintained that the Calvinistic Church 
Constitution ,vas, before all others, popular and favourable to 
freedom, because it afforded 80 nluch room to the lay element 
in the Presbyteries, and gave it so n}uch influence even in 
higher matters. Experience has shown, ho,vever, that no 
other Church fonn ever led to 80 potent and intolerable a 
tyranny, or irritated men everywhere to such strong opposi- 
tion; for which reason, ,yherever it carne, it sowed bitterness 
and di
cord, and was unable to nlaintain itself long. The 
institution of the Presbytery, as a tribunal of morals, has never 
been effectively introlluced except in st11all towns and village
, 
'where everyone knows the domestic circumstances of every 
other,andstands connected with nlany others by ties of kindred, 
and everyone is influenced by motives of friendship or hos- 


1 "To the civil magistrate specially appertains the ordering and 
reformation of religion:'-" \\T estminster Review," vol. liv., p. 453. 

 A striking picture of this state of things has been lately given by 
ROBERT CHA
IßERS, in his "Domestic Annals of Scotland, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution." Eùinburgh, 1858. 
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tility. 'Vhen individuals are chosen in such cases as ''lay 
elders" to sit in judgment on their fellow-townsmen, then 
three evih are unavoidably incurred. In the first place, these 
men are exposed to the strongest te'nptation to abuse sllch a 
completely discretionary and vap:uc1y defined po\ver to pri- 
vate purposes of personal advantage, or for the satisfaction 
of personal dislike or vengeance. In the t3econd place, a 
systeln of espionage is e
tablished in every such cOllnl1unity, 
of meddling intru
ion into the fo'ecrets of private life. De- 
nunciations, tale-bearing, malice, and hatred are all veiled 
under the appearance of religious zeal. In the third place, 
persons invested with such power become the objects of ge- 
neral displeasure, suspicion, and hatred. rrheir externally 
religious life, ,,,hich had deternlined their election, appears 
no\v as hypocrisy, as a calculated Ineans of advancing thelu- 
selves. People \vill consent to allo,v a certain aOlount of n)oral 
and religious authority to a man who has received the seal of 
a special vocation, and occupies a position apart frolH the 
business of every-day life; but they will not consent to suh- 
ject themselves in religious afþlÎrs to one \vho is entirely their 
equal, and who like thell1selves is engaged in worldly business 
and t.he care of their farnilies. That in the age when these 
religions and churches were constructed, there should have 
been devised an institution like the Pre
bytery, with lay 
elders and tribunals of lnoral
, is one of the olany instances 
of short.sightedness, and want of practical sagacity and 
knowledge of human nature, that ,,,ere then exhibited by the 
Reformers. 
This state of things had. not, howerer, a lengthened dura- 
tion; for, from 1660 to 1 fi88, the Cah-inist Church of Scot- 
]and was cOlnpplled, by the rene\\Ted. efforts of the English 
Governnlent, tointroduce the Anglican fonn of ,,,"orship; anù to 
put forth its utnlost energies for the preservation of its own 
existence. Calvini
m was, indeeà, again victorious with the 
R.evolution of 1688 ; but an -Llct of Pclrlian1ent of 1712, by 
,,,hich the assistance of the tern poral arm \vas refused to 
Presbyterian tribunals, ulade the re-establishluent of the 
former tyranny impossible, and at the same time the 
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Calvinists w.ere cOl1lpelled to tolerate the esta.bli:5lunent 
of an Episcopal Church by the side of their own in Scot- 
land. 
England had in its Catholic days, and with the pow.erful 
assi
tance of the Church, laid the foundations of its political 
freedom, and carried the edifice far towards cOl1lpletion. It 
was the Church that the nation had to thank for the 
lagna 
Charta of 1215; for the gradual alllalgaluation anù e(lualiza- 
tion of the conqueror and the conquered, of the 
 onllan and 
..A.nglo-Saxon races, and also for the abolition of "villenage." 
The first sparks of the religious conflagration that ha.d 
broken out in Gernlany had just kindled on the British 
island, when IIenry VIII. conceived the plan of opening the 
.\vay for hilllself to unlimited monarchy, by the c0111plete 
subjugation of the Church. II ow he succeeded in this is 
well known. I-Ie anù the succeeding princes of the IIouse 
of Tudor, or those \vho ruled in their name, could 111anage 
the National Church as seemed good to theIn-and they lnade 
abundant use of their power. It ,vas not till the reign of 
Edward VI. that c01l1plete Protestantisnl, as it had de\'eloped 
itself on the Continent, was introduced into England. Eli- 
z
lbeth restored the ,vork of her brother, or rather of his 
guardians and ad\"i:5ers (after it had been interrupted by 
!lary), but with SOHle inlportant moJifications. 1"he Pro- 
testant doctrine was so foreign to the nation, that no Engli
h- 
man in the sixteenth century originated a. single idea on the 
subject, nor added anything to the doctrine as it was brought 
froln the Continent. Nothing 1110re was done than that the 
ready-nlade doctrine, as it had been stalnped in Geneva and 
Zurich, \vas inl posed on the people by those above theln. 
By force, and with the assistance of the firlHS of foreign Iner- 
cenaries, were the people cOlnpelled to lenounce the Catholic 
religion, anù submit to the creeù of Bullinger and Calvin. 
Even such a laudatory historian of the Engli
h Refonnation 
as Bishop Burnet, confesses that all the efforts of the Go- 
vernnlent to overcon1e the dislike of the p
ople to Protest- 
antis!n had been in vain, and that a troop of German Iner- 
cenarie
 had to be brought over froil1 Calais, in 1549, to con- 
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quer tlleir resistance. 1 "'Yith eleven-twelfths of the people," 
said at that tilne Paget to the Duke of SOlnerset, the Pro- 
tector, "the ne\v religion has found no entrance." 2 
The resistance of the Catholic people was indeed over- 
COOle, under Edward VI. as \vell as under Elizabeth, but it 
was found still ITI0re difficult, or rather ilnpos
ible, to establish 
the unity of the })rotestant Church, or prevent separations, 
on the basis of the Refornlation. 
The ne\v State Church, with its peculiar character and hete- 
rogeneous elenlent
, was of no party, and belonged to no one 
of the systenls then pre
ent; but owed its existence, on the one 
hand, to the exertions to afford to the still preponderating 
Catholics, by the retention of sonle externals-the pri{lstly 
vestInents and certain customs-an appearance of ,,,hat was 
traditional and Catholic; and on the other hand, to the per- 
sonal inclinations of the Queen, who, being a Protestant, 
more frOlH policy than from any preference for the doctrine, 
desired to retain as many elements of the old religion as 
possible, at least in the liturgy and the aÙlninistration of the 
sncranlents. The men ,,,ho stood at the head of the ne\v 
Church, however, Parker, Grindal, Jewell, K o\vell, and 
others, \vere a11 decided Calvinists, as ,yen as Puritans, 
though they \vere at the sanle time very ohedient palace 
theologians. In the nation they h
ld no genuine support; 
the portion of the people disposed to Catholicity, ,vhich ,vas 
now con
tantly decreasing, saw in the new Court and State 
Church a less evil than the yoke of hated Calvini
m; whilst 
zealous Protestanfs \vere all at. h{lart puritanically di5po
ed- 
that is, they reasoned logically that the exterior of a Church 
should express its inner life, and that a Calvinistic doctrine 
required a Calvinistic constitution and a Calvinistic forOl of 


I LL History of the English Reformation." London, 1681, fol., iii. 
190-196. U In Cornwall an insurrection broke out in 1547 against the 
Protector, who wio;;;hed to make England Protestant. The people 
sought to be allowed to obey the decisions of the General Councils 
of the Church."-LL Quarterly Review," 1857, vol. cii. p. 319. In 1569 
there foUowed in the North a great rising against the yoke of Pro- 
testantism. It was only crusheà by wholesale executions. 

 STRYPE'S L' Ecclesiastical !\lemorials," ii. Appendix H. II. 
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divine worship. The State Church had therefore for fifty 
years no theological literature of its own, but subsisted 
entirely on the productions of the Schools of Zurich, Stras- 
burg, and Geneva. It was not till 1594, when Richard 
Ilooker came forward with his celebrated book on the con- 
stitution of the Church, that any attenlpt ,vas maòe to afford 
it a dognlatic foundation; and here, in a neces
ary contradis- 
tinction to Calvinism, he endeaxour{ld to Inake the breach with 
the old Church as trifling as possible, and so found hinlself 
irresistibly impelled into a path leading back to Catholicity. 
Another extremely important point of di
pute no\v canle 
into discussion. The Court reforn1ers of the Tudors, Cranmer 
at their head, had not kept to the theory of other Protestants 
(Lutherans as well as Calvinists)-that the civil authorities 
had also the right of deciding on lllatters of religion, of 
ordering Church affairs, and, if nceJ were, of reforming the 
Church. They had gone further, and, according to thenl, 
the J{ing was the representative of God upon earth, in the 
sense that, as Iligh Priest, he w'as the chief teacher of Church 
doctrine, and the source of every po,ver relating to 
Church service. 1 The archbishops Cranmer and Parker 
maintained that princes could nlake a
 good priests 
as bishops, and that a person once nOIninated a priest 
by the king stood in need of no further ordination. 
They were accuston1ed, indeed, to except fi'om the func- 
tions of their royal priesthood the perfonnance of di ,"ine 
service and the adn1Ïnistration of the sacraluents. It was 
said the I(ing or the Queen n1ade no claim to these func- 
tions; but it is evident, as a living theologian of the Anglican 
Church has correctly renulfked, that this ,vas the only ex- 
ception the Court refonners wished to nlnke, and that they 
claimed for the monarch every other ecclesiastical power. 2 
In accordance V\ ith these principles ,vas the reformation of 


I "The vicar of Goà, the expositor of Catholic verity, the channel of 
sacramental graces "-thus does .l\Iacaulay quite correctly express this 
theory in his 

 Historv of EDgland."-Tauchnitz Ed., i. 54. 
2 PHETY:\L\.N, 

 The Church of England and Erastianism and the 
Reformation." London, 1854, p. 34. 
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1he English Church carried through; the bishops consente(l 
to receive from the Crown every kind of spiritual po,ver, and 
allovred those powers to be limited or extended at the plea- 
sure of the Cro\vn; and as such powers \vere supposed to 
expire with the death of the bestower, they ha(1 to be re- 
ne,,-ed at every new accession to the throne. 1 
Elizab.eth would not indeed appear, as her father anù 
brother had done, as possessor of the high priestly dignity; 
but she and the Parliament together confirlned the principle 
of the boundless power uf the monarchy of England o"er 
the collective Church, aoù that all juri6diction concerning the 
doctrine, discipline, or refornlation of the Church should be 
yesteù in the Crown for ever. 2 "Then J an1es I. was on the 
point of ascending the English throne, and \vas informed for 
the first tirne of the full extent of the inheritance left hill1 
by his predecessors, and of the greatness of his royal prero- 
gati\'e, exclaimed, "I do \vhat I please, then. I Inake the 
Law and the Gospel:" 3 
The new Protestant Church became in this way, for a 
hundred and fifty years, the slavish seryant of the n10narchy, 
the persistent enemy of public liberty.4 l'he character of the 
English people seems to have undergone a con1plete meta- 
1l10rphosis. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centurie
, two 
foreign historians, Froissart anù COlnines, had described 
theru as the freest and prouùest nation in Europe, the one 
that \vould least endure oppres
ion. .And what had no\v 
this nation becorne? lts Parlialnent subjecteù its holie'3t 


1 David Lewis has, in his ., K ctes on the nature and extent of the 
Royal Supremacy in the Allglican Church:' given frOlll original source
 
abundant proofs of this fact. London, 1847. See p. 2D especially. 
2 U Yet it was not in fact the Queen or her successors, but the Par]ia- 
lllent, which formally claimed for itself infalliLility, by adding to the Act 
concerning the B.oyal Supremacy a clause to the effect, that no act or 
deci
ion of the present Parliament on religious Inatters shall ever be 
altered or regarded as erroneous:'-See the l'a
8age in .. Le\\ is;' p. 37. 
3 Literally, in his 
cotch dialect, '" Do I mak the jurlges? Do I Inak 
the Bishops? Then God's'Vaulls! I mak what likes me-law and 
Gospel. "-" fIist. Eððays," by J onx FORSTER. London, 1838, i. 227. 
4 l\L-\CAULAY's ,,, Essays." Paris, 1843, p. 73. 
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interests, the n10st solen1n rights of conscience, to the arbi- 
trary authority of a WOinan; its Church Jay hU111bly at the 
feet of the 11lonarchy, preachin
 the absolute power of the 
Crown, and unconditional passive obedience to the will of 
kings. If it is remen1bered, too, that the Governrnent had 
at the tilne no standing anny in the country, the n1atter \vill 
appear 
til1 lllore striking; but the condition of affairs and 
the state of partie:3 well explain all. The Goyernment, by 
supporting itself on two, or in fact on three parties, could 
with their help o,'erpower, first, the adherents of the old 
religion, and then olle of the factions which had lent their 
help for that purpo
e. The State Church had of course in 
its favour all those ,vho hatl carried off a portion of the 
spoils of the convents, and of the ancient Church-nalnely, 
the court nobility, and a large proportion of the rural gentry; 
and a
 long as the object ,vas to de:5troy the Catholic Church, 
and to oppress its adherellt
, it had all the Protestants for 
its friend:, and lu:>Jpers. United, they \yould have been 
strong enough to effect a con1plete llefonnation, according- to 
the Swiss view, and erect a. Cal ,'inistic Church establish- 
nlent; but by lueans of the bait of Church dignities and 
benefices, the Court succeeded in dividing them. The 
nlajority of the theologians acecpted, along with the Cal- 
vinistic dogma, the liturgical anù sacntn1ental constituents 
that had been retained from the old Church, partly in the 
hope that if once this dogn1ê1 should take root in the lTIindd 
of the people, these pnpi:4icaI renulÎns ,vould fall away of 
themselves, or could be easily stript off. The genuine Cal- 
yinists found too late that they had given their aS8istance to 
the erection of an absolute and oppressive Church and State 
power, and that the rope they had helped to put round the 
necks of the Catholics was no',," pressing on their own throats; 
and then resistance ,vas broken, under Elizabeth, by the 
<1ungeon, the rack, and the scaffold. In the Lower House 
sat only Protestants, since the Catholics had been excluded; 
but alnongst the
e \vere 
ot a few zealous Puritans, and yet 
law8 were püssed which affixed the Inost oppressive and cruel 
punishments to the slightest deviation from Elizabeth's 
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Church -even the nlere absence fronl Divine ser\Tice. It 
W as indeed a g reat advantaO'e to the Government that 
" 0 
the Oal \'inists were united alllong thenlselves, for ,vhiIst 
Cartwricrht anù his followers were developing the Presby- 
l:'i 
terian sv
tern the more thorough-going Brownists becalne 
0" 
 
the harbinaers of the subsequent Congregationalists. On 

 
the "Thole, the state of things .was such that, according to 
l\Iacaulay's expression, hall it lasted, the Refornlation would 
ha'"e been the greatest curse, in a political point of view, 
that hail ever fallen upon England.! The English people, 
says another historian had sunk to the lowest degree of 
civil and political degradation to ,,,hich it is possible to press 
down the l110ral and physical energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 2 
The Queen had established her court of Inquisition,3 which 
decided upon here
y and orthodoxy, and ilnposed pecuniary 
fines, the dungeon, and the rack, at its pleëlsure. Froin this, 
her favourite tribunal, ðhe decreed suspell::;ions or rClnovals 
over the third part of the whole clergy, on account of non- 
confonnity. She nlade it an offence for several persons to 
lHeet together to read the Holy Scripture:5. " No one shall 
be allowed,'" she said, in a letter aùdressed to the .A.rchbi
hop 
of Canterbury, "to Jepart, in the sInallest degree, to the 
right or the left of the line drawn by my ordinances."4 lIer 
statesIllen andla,vyers 111aintained,and the House of COlnlllons 
readily adlnitted, that she Inight exalt herself abuve all 
laws; could restrain all rights and liberties; that, by nleans 
of her Dispensing Power, she could set aside every Act of 
Parliament; and that her prerogative had no lin1Íts. 5 Ac- 
cording to these doctrines she reigned; but tyrannical as 
,vere many of her proceedings, she ,vas, and renlained, in a 
high degree, a popular sovereign. lIeI' subjects did hon1age 
to her intellectual superiority; they knew that under her 
England ,vas powerful and respected in Europe; that it stood 


1 " Essays," p. 153. 
2 l\IACGREGOR, H lIistory of the British Empire." London, 1852, i., 
p. cclxx. a Court of High Commission. 
t l\1.ACGREGOR, i., eccl. xxi. :; Dr. E'VES, p. 649. 
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at the head of Protestant states and Protestant interests 
throughout the world; and they bore from her what a feebler 
or nlore narrow-minded nlonarch would not have dared to 
attempt. 
One circumstance of the highest itnportance prevented the 
Engli
h people from Binking into the condition of the Pro- 
testant continent. The country had retained in constant use 
its old Germanic la,,'s. The Rotnan law could never gain an 
entrance into England; no Chl8
 of Ronlan jurists, no officials 
trained in the views of Ruman jurisprudence, could ever be 
formed there. England received no Consistorium, after the 
German pattern; it never becan1e a bureaucratically-governed 
country; and it kept clear of the con
inental bureaucracy, 
with its ever-increa...ing nutnbers of governtnent officers and 
places. X otwithstanding the exceptional courts created in 
con:5equence of the Reforrnation, England had, on the whole, 
nlaintained the German independence of its courts of ht\v 
against the power of the Crown. 
U nùer the first Stuarts-J ames I. and Charles I.-the 
seeds scattered in two opposite directions ripened to their 
harvest. In the State Church, though it took part in the 
Dordrecht Synod, the aversion to Calvinist11 was constantly 
on the increase; and in the same degt"ee arose the wi
h and 
the eff'ort to return towards the ancient Church. The anti- 
Calvinistic doctrine, the eccle:"iastical-political regulation
, 
the theory of an Episcopacy of divine institution, and of 
the Apostolic su('ce
sion-all this gave to the Anglican 
Church a nlore Catholic colouring. The Church of England 
was no longer to pass for one of the various Protestant 
communities, but for an improved and purifieù branch of 
the Catholic Church; and on this account the ,vrath of the 
Calvinists against all this Arrninianislll and Papistry in the 
State Church burned the more fiercely. 
The royal suprenlacy over the Church, no\v no longer 
Inaintained by a powerful, respected, and dreaded woman, 
but by a petty, pedantic, and generally despised king, like 
.T anles I., who "vas always talkin
 of his divine right and 
his unlimited prerogatives, sank very low in public opinion. 
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It was also felt that the Church was destined to serve as the 
protecting bulwark to the ab
olute power of the 1110narchs, 
and to act as its pliant tool. Charles the 
"'irst actually 
declared that he regarded the Episcopacy as a stronger 
support of the monarchical power than even the arlny;1 and 
thus did the political struggle a
ainst royalty becon1e like- 
wise a stru![O'le aO'ainst the State Uhurch. The Puritans of 
.......:-' i:') 
Elizabeth's tin1e ,vere now, for the most part, Preshyterians ; 
and they sought, in the overthro\v of the Episcopal order, 
t he establishment of the Oal vinistic òoctrine, united with 
Btricter Church discipline; the extermination of the Annin- 
ianism and I>apistry that had n)ade their way into the 
Church; the abolition of a liturgy, which had been the source 
of these evils; and, finally, they desil
ed to Inake the Church 
independent of the Crown. Their influence in the Lo\ver 
Ilouse ,yas strengthened by the "doctrinal Puri tan:5 "-that 
is to say, the Calvinistically-disposed Ineluber
 of the t;tate 
Church. 2 1"'he Independents ,vished for no further eccle- 
siastical organisation, but the independence of the several 
congregations; and though they ,vere subsequently the most 
dangerous enemies of the Presbyterians, yet they at first 
made common CHuse with them aO'ain
t their common enelnies 
o 
-n1onarchy striving for ab
olute power, and its subservient 
implcll1cnt, the State Church. 
'l'he vicissitudes of the great politico-ecclesiastical stru
gle 
are well known. Strafford, ....
rchbishop Laud, I\.:ing Charles, 
the three representati ,'es of erclesiastico-political absolutisln, 
died on the scaffold. The Church fen with the rnonarchy; 
but the hopes of the Presbyterians, that they ,vould be able 
to overpower all other churches and parties, as in Scotland, 
and bow the whole English nation under the yoke of genuine 
Calvinism, were frustrated. 1'heir brief triun1ph ,vas followed 
by.defeat, under Cromwell's dictatorship; the Independents 
rose again, and with thell1 the seets of Baptists and Quakers; 
and all sects (with the exception, perhaps, of the Quakers) 


1 l\L.\.CAULAY'S " Essays," p. 86. 
2 See SAXDFORD'S "Studies and Illustrations of the great Rebellion." 
London, 1
58,p. 77. 
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desired to rule, and to pers(1cute, and oppress the rest. Of 
the State Church it couIcl hardly be said that it had been 
crushed into a sect, for it had ceased to exist. 
'Vith the Restoration, however, it revived; it rose into full 
glory as a National and Parliarnentary Ohurch, with a royal 
head-bishop, and once more it was able to plant its foot on 
the neck of its enemies. So violent ,vas the re-action against 
the intolerable oppression Oalvinisln, in its various forms, 
had then recently exercised, that I{ing Oharles II. ,vas com- 
pelled to retract his promise of religious toleration. The 
removal of 2000 preachers, the Oonventicle Act, the laws 
that annihilated the hopes of the anti-Episcopalians, followed 
rapidly, blow after blow. The Parlialnent seemed desirous 
of finally settling eccl(1siastical affairs, and of securing the 
I Episcopal Church, not only in the possession of its ancient 
rights and privileges, but the exclusive posses:,ion of the 
nation. In 1673, the Test Oath-a solemn declaration upon 
oath of belonging to the Anglican Ohurch, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the Royal Supremacy-was imposed on all civil 
and military officers. This Ineasure, however, was directed 
especially against the Oatholics. Since the heir to the 
throne, the Duke of York, had become a Oatholic, fears- 
certainly not unfounded-were entertained, that the future 
king "vould use his Ruprernacy over the Ohurch to bring it 
back, step by step, to Oatholicity. Such apprehension
 
prevailed among all statesmen and zealous Protestants, anù 
formed, with them, the strongest motive of political action. 
The Oatholics, as a party, could not then cause the slightest 
anxiety. They were lost in the Inass of the population, and 
it ,vas only on account of the nalnes of some distinguished 
fanlÌlies that the little group retained any significance at all. 
They would be perfectly content to have, in peace and 
quietness, toleration, and the permission to worship God in 
the chapels attached to their own homes. It ,vas not on 
them that James II. founded his hopes, but upon the reli- 
,gious distractions of England; on the unconditional de- 
ovotion of the State Ohurch to its royal head- bishop; and 
the fidelity with which, aa he imagined, they would act up 
I 
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to their favourite doctrine of "passive obedience," and show 
an example to all others; and, finnlly, he trusted to the 
Catholic elen1ents and tendencies in the Church itself. The 
most important theologians had, then, for fifty years, been 
cOlnbatinO' lno
t of the chief doctrines of the Reforn1ation 
t) 
-the very foundations of Protestantisll1 - with acuteness 
and learning, and had declared the old Church doctrine to be, 
in Iuany anù important points, the only tenable one. The 
great Protestant doctrine of "Justification" had been so 
thoroughly den10lished by Ball, Halnlnonù, Thorndyke, and 
others, in the Church, and by Baxter outside of the Church 
-its contradictions anù destructive consequences \vere shown 
to be so glaring, that, in spite of its assertion in the 39 
Articles, it had never been able to n}aintain itself in the 
Episcopal Church, and no one scientifically-cultivated theo- 
lugian continued to defend it. 1 
'fhe amalgalnation of the political king's power ,,'ith that 
of the State Church had generated the doctrine of passive 
obedience; and the Anglican bi8hops and theologians had 
n}aintained that, according to Chri8tian principles, the people 
and the Parlian1ent were bound, even in the Inost extren1e cases 
of defence of life, or of the ruin of the social order, not to 
re
ist the will of the sovereign, but to obey unconùitionally ; 
and, in case the thing cOlnnHtuded were a sin, to rernain 
entirely passive. They appear to have been considering the 
origin of their religion and Church, which ,vas really the will 
of a king, by ,vhom it had been forced on a reluctan t people. 
This duty of passive obedience ,vas, it ,vas said, the doctrine 
of all Protestant Churches, but especially of the English, in 
cuntradistinction to that of the Catholic, 'which 111aintained I 
that in certain cases there was a right of resistance, and 
even (according to the principles of the n1idùÌe ages) of 
deposition of princes in extraordinary circumstances. 2 This 
1 The so-called Evangelicals at the end of the preceding century, I 
Toplady, 'Venn, Newton, JaIues Hervey, and others, cannot be reckoned 
among learned theologians. 
2 In fact, even under the reign of Philip II., the doctrine put forward 
by a Spanish preacher in l\ladrid, that kings had an absolute power over 
the persons and property of their subj ects, had been condemned by 
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doctrine of passive obedience was not merely taught in books 
and J>a
nphlets" but it sounded 6'0111 all pulpits, and ,vas de. 
clared to be a doctrine necessary to sah.ation. 2 It was practi- 
cally applied to all the Ineasures of Charles II. and James II., 
and both Inonarchs were thus encouraged and assured in their 
efforts for absolute power by the Church, ,,,hose Ileac1 they 
were. Defoe bitterly reproached the bishops anù Church 
clergy for having flattered .J anles II. with assurances of his 
unlilnited po,ver, and thus led hiln on to the brink of ruin, 
and then overthrown him. ",V"hen "Tilliam III. landed, the 
whole Anglican clergy, in 11lockery of its o\vn teachings, went 
over to the usurper, and only 400 Xonjurors had so Inuch of 
conscience as to refuse the new oath. 3 
James II. had been mistaken in his calculation; for the 
attachment to Protestantisl11 \vas then deeply rooted in the 
feelings of the great majority of the people. An parties, 
Calvinists as weB as Anglicans, were united in their fear of, 
and aversion to, the Catholic re1igion, or ,vhat ,vas repre- 
sented to them as inseparably connected ,vith .it - political 
and ecclesiastical de
potisIn, persecution, Slnithfield fireE', 
subjection under a foreign Italian prince, or, as the zealots 
said, "the Ronlish ....\.ntichrist," and a drain of English gold to. 
,vards Ronle! All these terrific phantoms hovered before 
the English fancy, in connection ,vith the word:; " Catholic 
Church." That it ,vas precisely the Catholic period in 
England which had been that of increaeing cÍ\-il freedom, 


the Inquisition. The preacher was compelled to revoke his assertion 
from the very pulpit where he had made it, and declare that .. kings had 
over their subjects no other power than such as was affurded by Divine 
and human law; and by no means any power proceeding only from their 
own free and absolute will." This is reported by AXTOXIO PEREZ in his 
Relations.-" Université Cath.," xxii. 76. 
1 A rich fund of material concerning this matter, so important to 
England, is contained in the work of an unknown person (Abr. Seller). 
-

 History of Passive Obedience since the Reformation." Amsterdam 
(London), 1689. 
2 H Edinburgh Review," vol. Iv., pp. 32-34. See there the answer of 
James II. to Burnet's Remonstrances. 
I 'VILSO:N'S 

 Life of Defoe," i. 160. 
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aHd that of the Reformation the time of slavery, absolutism, 
and the loss of individual rights, perhaps not one in a 
thousand of the English knew', and that one took good care 
to say nothing concerning it. It is doing no injustice to 
J an1es II. to say that, as a true Stuart, and as an adnlirer 
of Louis XIV., he did ain1 at ab
olute power, and ,vould have 
used the Church of England, when restored to Catholicity, 
as å ser,'iceable irnplement to this end. 
The short reign of J an1es, and the preceding years of fear as 
to what he In1ght attempt, served to gi,.e a pow'erful impulse to 
Protestantism, and occasioned an approximation, though cer- 
tainly only a transitory one, atl10ngst all Protestant sects and 
parties. Even the toleration offered by James was rejected 
by them, with the exception of the Quakers. He had offered 
it, persons supposed, n1erely for the 
ake of procuring a more 
tolerable position in the country for his hated fello\v-believerR. 
'Vith t.he fall of James II. and t he Stuart dynasty, and the 
elevation of 'Yl11ialn III., the Protestant succession ,vas 
secured, and the movement ,vhich had begun \vith the 
I
eforIl1ation conlpleted as to its main features. The nlo
t 
important acquisition of recent times ,vas the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the guarantee of personal freedom against arbitrary 
power, which passed in 1679, under Charles II., and \vhere- 
,vith the rights secured by the ancient 
Iagna Charta ,vere 
thus then confirmed and secured against the a'l1biguous inter- 
pretations of Cro,vn lawyers. 1 The" birth-rights," or funda- 
mental rights, of the Engli
h nation, as it was expressed when 
'Yîlliau1 ascended the throne in 1689, contained, ,vith the 
exception of the limitation of the succession to the Crown, 
only the ancient rights and franchises. Two po,vers, how- 
eyer, or rather one po\"er regnrded in two different points of 
view, ,vere for eyer destroyed-these ,,,ere an arbitrary 
monarchy, and the rOJTal 
llpren1acy over the State Church. 
'Villian1.him
elf ,,,as not able, even by the threat of an abdi- 
cation, to overcome the opposition of the Parliament; and 
since his death, nnd the accession of the IIanoverian dynasty, 
no ICing of England has ever been able to govern in his own 
1 IL-\I.LA:\t"s " Constitutional History." London, 1832, iii. 17. 
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person} The kings of this dynasty continued to be strangers, 
unloved by the nation. .A.nJ whilst the rnonarchy \yithdrew 
fron1 the eyes of the nation into the background, and lost 
more and more of its dignity, the power anù authority of 
Parlialnents were considerably on the increase; anù during 
nearly sixty years the adn1inistration of the ""'hig party, the 
political centre of gravity, was 11loved entirely into the Lower 
House. 
,y ith this enfeeblement of the monarchical elen1ent in 
England, the ecclesiastical suprelnacy of the Crown could not 
but gradually receive a different interpretation, and produce 
different results. Queen .Anne had, in I 707, declared her 
supremacy to be a fundamental elen1ent of the constitution 
of the Church of England; 2 and George T., ,,-ho, shortly 
before, haù been a Lutheran, issueù, as early as 1714, certain 
ordinances concerning things connected with the liturgy, that 
went very much into detai1. 3 But the political advantage 
and in1portance of the supreluacy now fell to the Prime 

Iinister for the tilne being, and ecclesiastical patronage was 
used in the interests of the "rhig party, and as a means of 
gaining over the 1110re powerful fan1Ïlies, and obtaining their 
influence in the elections and in Parlialuent; but the Church, 


1 It may be objected that George III.. from his accession to the dissolu- 
tion of the Cabinet under Lord :North (17Gl-l ï
2). exercised great influ- 
ence on the course of Government and the decision of political questions, 
and that by means of a party formed out
iLle the Cabinet, and in opposition 
to it. But that was an abnormal, unnatural state, which awakened great 
discontent in the nation. as B CRKE has shown in hi8 "Thoughts on the 
Causes of the Present Discontent." (\Y orks, London. 1834, i. 127, &c.) 
,. The power of the Crown." he says, " . almost dead and rotten as pre- 
rogative,' has bITown up anew, with much more strength and far less 
odium, under the name of influence." He then goes on to describe this 
plan as a sy:::;tem of favouritism, the inyention of a double Cabinet, &c. 
It was exercised through the corruption of a great number of the 
members of the Lower House, to which purpose a portion of the Civil 
List was applied. The matter proves, in the most striking manner, that 
henceforward there was to be no such thing as a legitimate exercise of 
personal power on the part of the king. 
2 See "Y ILKISS'S .. Concilia Britanniæ," iv. 685. 
3 DAVID LEWIS, p. 41. 
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in which Jacobite and Tory tendencies prevailed, w.as robbed 
even of what had renlaineù to it of the power of free ITIOVe- 
Inent, and for this purpose the royal supremacy did excellent 
service. The Con vocations \yere no longer allowed to meet; 
and the Ch llrch "ras 11101'e and more temporalized, and 
degraded into an institution for the advantage of the sons and 
cousins of influential fan1Ïlies. 
As soon as the Constitution of the Estates of England 
entered into its ne'" Stadium of ParliaInentary governnlent, 
that which was fonnerly called in England IErastianism, 
narnel}", the control and òepression of the Church, and 
" turning it to account'J by the lait.y, became a regular prac- 
tice, as if belonging to the natural order of things. The 
Governnlent has had since then greater po\ver over the 
Church, and in the Church, than in the State, both in 
theory and in practice. l If eyer a statesman employed this 
suprenlacy for the good of the Church, it ,vas a mere lucky 
accident. 
Since the N onconforn1ists, or Dissenters, were friends of 
the Jlanoverian dynasty, and of the 'Vhig party, the govern- 
ment, which was glad of their support, set aside the restraint 
under \vhich they had lain in Anne's reign, though this 
certainly ,vas only effected by an Indemnity Act yearly re- 
newed; still it granted thenl access to public aft'tirs, whilst 
the State Church was not only unable to make any aggres- 
sion on the Dis8enters, but was incapable of protecting itself 
against heterodoxy and infidelity in its own bosoln. The 
penal laws remained in force against the Catholic8 alonE'. 
rrhus there ,vas presented in England the renlarkable 
phenolnenon of one State (since Scotland had become by 
the Union a province of the British Empire), with two 
entirely different and mutually hostile State Churches-a 
Calvinistic Presbyterian in the North, and an Episcopal 
Church in the South; and further, the English Church, 
deprived of all power of free action, lay bound and helplessly 
dependent òn the State; whilst all the sects and religious 
societies that had ari:;;en, or were to arise out of it, ,vhatever 
1 PRETY
I.AN, "The Church ef England and Erastianism," p. 215. 
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their doctrines or institutions might be, could govern them or 
selves in perfect autonomy and freedom. An Englishman 
thinks this quite in the regular order of things! 
The 
upren1acy is, according to HalIan), who expresses the 
prevalent vie\v on the subject, the dog's collar which the 
State puts on the Church that it has endo\ved, in return for 
food and shelter. 1 
If ,ve now ask ,vhat has been g-ained in altnost one hundred 
years of an embittered struggle between parties and Churches'? 
-what can be sho\vn as the actual result 
-it appears to 
aOlonnt, in the first place, to this: that religious freedom, or 
rather the liberty of not belonging to the State Church, but 
of fornling an independent community, has been ,von after 
a contest of about a hundred and seventy J"ears, and after 
thousands of Englishmen have lost their liveR; and this, too, 
has been won in direct contradiction to the original principles 
of Prote5tantism. 
Secondly, the civil liberties that the Eng1ish possessed 
in Catholic tilnes, had been essentially enervated, and in 
sonle cases destroyed, by the Reformation and the spirit of 
State-Churchship. They had primarily to be reconquered, 
and then confirmed and extended, in the sanguinary war 
\vhich the partisans of the sects, in alliance 'with the political 
chan1pions of freedom, carried on against the monarchy and 
the dependent State Church. In so 1:'11' as all these sects 
proceeded from the principle of the Reformation, and all 
called themselves Protestant, it may be said that Protestant- 
iSlll in England, after having been, in its first form, the nlost 
dangerous enemy and destroyer of civil freedom, did, in all 
subsequent forms, or through the consequences of Church 
dislnemberment involved in it., contribute to the re-establish- 
ment and extension of political liberty . Everyone of these 
Protestant comll1unities oppressed every other \vhen it could, 
or was prepared and resolved to do 80; everyone wished to 
lay on the nation the yoke of its own views and institutions. 
The Presbyterians, Prynne and Ed wards, as soon as their 


1 " Constitutional History of England," iü. 444. " The supremacy of 
the Legislature is like the collar of the watch-dog," &c., &c. 
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sect had obtained a mon1entary pre-en1Ïnence, endeavoured 
to prove that the authorities were entitled and bound to 
\vield the sword against all erroneous doctrines-that is to say, 
against all that were not Calvinistic. 1 Ultiluately, all 
religious parties came forth frorD the long contest weakened 
and sha
en. The Presbyterians disappeared in England, 
and were replaced by other sects. The State Church had 
become so powerless; there was such an uncertainty in all its 
doctrines, and such a dis80lution of all ecclesiastical bonds had 
taken place ,vithill it, that even bishops declared the English 
clergy to be the worst in all Europe; and in the eighteenth 
century England was distinguished above all other nations 
for it.s general contempt of the Church, and a wide-spread 
infidelity, even alDong the fenlale sex. 
The fall of J anles II., and the summoning of a ne\v 
dynasty, did not, in fact, bring any accession to English 
popular liberty, for such had been, as to all essential par- 
ticulars, already \von; but it brought with it two changes, 
pregnant with important consequences, viz: the degradation 
of the monarchy into a mere po\verless phanton1, and the 
system of parlianlentary government by majorities of the 
lower house, whose views and aims haù to be Inodified by 
the limitation or extension of the suffrage. 11 pon the value 
of these two acquisitions the future Dl11St decide. 
Since the passing of the Reform Bill, England has been 
treading a downward path; and, upon the question ,,'hether 
it can be arrested in its decline-whether it is in a position 
to recoil from the increasingly democratic tendencies of the 
House of Commons and of the constitution-\vill depend the 
future prospects of this kingdom, and, to a certain extent, 
of the world also. 
On the ,vhole, it appears, as a fitting inference from the do- 
mestic history of each country, that ,vherever the Reformation 
produced one united State Church, it acted prejudicially on 
civil liberty; that such States retrograded on the political 
path in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and that it is 
1 See the expressions of Burnet, Lady l\lary "r ordey, and others, in 
the" Quarterly Review," vol. celi., p. 462. 
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only ,,-here Protestanti:5n1 did not attain to absolute supre- 
macy, in the forn1 of a State Church, but \vhere a considerable 
portion of the population remained Catholic, while another 
formed various religious communities, that there arose, fron1 
the collisions and lirnitations thereby occasioned, a greater 
Ineasure both of civil and political freedom. 
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THE CHURCHES \'TITI-I01JT TIlE PAP...\CY.- 
A PANORA)IIC SUR,TEY. 


IF ,ve ,,yish to understand all that must stand or fall ,vith 
the Papal See, and how inextricably interwoven it is ,vith 
the innermost being of the Church, we n1ust cast a glance 
upon those religious bodies ,,,hich have separated then1selves 
froITt Rome, or have arranged their constitution so as to 
have no place for a Pi'ilnate. I here, then, enter so much 
the more ,villingly on a survey of the Churches, since it is 
nlY object to make clear the condition of the present tilne, 
,yith respect to ecclesiastical affairs; and I also do so because 
such a survey is indispensable for a conlprehension of the 
question concerning the States of the Church. 
THE CHURCH OF THE PATRIARCHATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. I 


"T e will begin with the oldest of the dislnen1bered Ohurches, I 
the Oriental, or "Orthodox Anatolian Church," which 
recognises the Patriarch of Constantinople as its l1ead. It 
err}braced, formerly, all the countries of the Greek Enlpire, 
but has been for some time past continually crumbling away, 
by ecclesiastical resistance to, and separation frol11 it of 
particular portions. The separations have been bnsed 011 
the antagonism of various nationalities, and on the decay of 
the Turkish Empire, ,vhich, in the day of its po'\ver, upheld, 
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for the sake of its own interest, the authority of the 
Patriarch. The IIellenic Church, that of the kingdorn of 
Greece, has declared itself independent; the 
letropolitan 
of Carlowitz, in ...\.ustria, with his eleven bishops, has done 
the sanle, and his Church is now an independent Patriarcha.te. 
1'he Churches of Cyprus, of )Iontenegro, and of :\Iount 
Sinai, have declared their independence. In the Danubian 
Principalities a similar attempt has been nlade to fornl an 
independent ROll1aic Church. ...\Jn1ost all the organs of the 
press there dernand a solemn declaration of the independence 
of the "
loldavo- ,,-yo allachian Church," and the formation of 
I a 
lolùavo- 'Yallachian S'y nod . A separation of the Bul- 
garians has taken place, but they have joined the Catholics. 
.That the Ionian Islands have not gained the Hellenic 
Church, but still acknowledge the Patriarch as their eccle- 
siastical head, is probably to be ascribed to English influence 
or cOlnpulsion. 1 
The Patriarch, whose sway still extenùs over about nine 
n1Ìllions of persons, has in some respects lnore than a Papal 
power. lIe can appoint or re010Ye, on his own irresponsible 
authority, all archbishops, bishops, and priests, and, with ex- 
ception of four prelates belongin
 to the standing synod, can 
relegate them all to their dioceses. He posseS:3es at the 8fiIl1e 
tilne an extensive civil jurisdiction, the right of punish
ent, 
and an unlimited power of taxation. His whole administra- 
tion has now been for hundreds of years connected with an 
unexampled system of extortion, corruption, and sinlony. 
EVer)T Patriarch attains by these lueans to his dignity. Ac- 
cording to long-established precedent, the patriarch is usually 
changed every two or three years; he is, nanlely (the custom 
originates in Turki8h despotisln and Greek corruption), de- 
posed by the synod, for bad adluinistration, or he is com- 
pelled to resign. 
Thecases in \vhichaPatri
rch die
 in possession of his dignity 
are extremely rare, for those who n1ake a profit by bargains for 
the patriarchate take care that they shall be tranEacted as often 
1 In Roumelia and the Herzegovina, separations from the Patriarchate 
are expected.-" Neue Evang. Kirch.-Zeitung yon )Iessner," 1860, p. 400. 
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as possible.! "Then the Patriarch has purchased the dignity 
of his ùeposed predece8
or for hard cash, he gets his money 
Lack again by the sale of archbiðhoprics and bishoprics, and the 
purchasers of these, in their turn, Blake anlends by extortions on 
the inferior clergy and the people. The most important part in 
these intrigues and bargainings about the patriarchate is played 
by a tenlporal official, the Logothetes, ,vho at the same tilne, as 
an ecclesiastical dignitary for the patriarch, stands by the 
ide 
of the executive and mediates bet\veen hinI and the Porte. 
Only a year ago the Patriarch l{:yrillos ,vas deposed on 
account of simony and ,vaste of the patriarchal finances, and, 
after a regular election contest, Joachim, Bishop of Cyzikus, 
,vas chosen in his place. The clergy attached to Greek na- 
tionality have been hitherto the instrulnents by whose means 
the 1"urks have ruled over not only the Greek, but also the 
Scla vonian population of the eln pire, and in so doing exercise 
a despotic po\ver that the Sclavonians are more and more 
revolting against. rrhe eight dignitaries of the Synod (they 
bear the name of n1etropolitan, but six of their nUlnber are 
mere villages), are the ruling powers, in subordination to the 
patriarch, but ,vhen united against hin1 are more powerful 
than he can be. The tenlporal power that has been com- 
lllitted or left to the Greek-Church-princes is a source of 
innun1erable outrages, and the n1eans of enriching immode- 
l'ately their families, as ,veIl as those upon ,vhom they feel 
thenlsel yes to be dependent. 
The great Sclavonian party, relying on "the Ilatti-Ilu- 
mayull" of the Turkish nlonarch, and in alliance \vith a 
portion of the Greek laity, is endeavouring to break through 
these ecclesiastical and political fetters. The Greek oli- 
garch}"', ho,yever-namely, the seven first prelates of the 
Synod, in union with the national IIellenic party, which dreads 
the Sclavonic preponderance - is ever contending against 
them, and a struggle for life or death i8 carried on, in which 
national hostility, strengthened by indignation at a state of 
1 EICHMA
N, "Die Reformen des OSllIanischen Reiches." Berlin, 1858, 
p. 27 -28.-PITZIPIOS, H L'Eglise Orientale," ROlne, 1825, Ïi. 82.- 
GELZER'S "1\lonatsblätter," vii. 224. 
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things so intolerably corrupt, leaves apparently no roonl for 
reconciliation. Thus the patriarchate of Constantinople has 
already entered on the stage of approaching di
solution. 
The three other patriarchates, ,vhich, according to the Anato- 
lian schisnlatic theory, exercise, in conjunction with that of 
Constantinople, the supreme authority in matters of faith, are 
scarcely more than titular dignitarie:3, for the patriarchate of 
Alexandria has but 5,000, that of .Antioch 50,000, and of 
J erusalenl 25,000 souls. The Patriarch of Jerusalem has 
his regular surnmer residenee on the Prince's Island, near the 
capital; and the t\VO otbers reside, \vith his permission and 
that of the Synod, in the capital itself. 
The Greek Patriarchate is in the most shameful and pe- 
rishing condition to ,vhich an ancient and venerable Church 
has ever yet been reduced; but that does not prevent the 
youngest prophet of Slavi
nl, ,vhi('h is to be called to the 
dominion of the world, fronl founding on that See the most 
splendid hopes. "\Yhen the Turkish donlinion is destroyed," 
says Pogodin, " the Patriarchate of Constantinople will arise 
again in all its glory, and the Church of the East will ag-ain 
attain its world-,vide im portance. Then " (according to Po- 
gouin) ",vill the worn-out 'Vest be rejuvenated, namely, by 
the Slave and his Church, for all the future belongs to the 
Sclavonic race."I 
This Church certainly lies under the most pressing neces- 
sity of reforming itself and of becorning re-vivified; for 
simony in its \viùest sense, veniality, corruption of the clergy 
both high and low., the employment of aU imaginable means, 
both religions and superstitious, for the extortion of gifts- 
aU these features of the Byzantine Church systeln have been 
authenticated by all observers. To this must be added the 
gross ignorance of the clergy, the majolity of WhOlll in Inany 
districts cannot write, and son1etirnea not even read. Las- 
karato, the author of a work that appeared in 1856, on the 
state of Cephalonia, declares, in his letters to the archbishop 
of that place) that it might happen to anyone to dismi
s a 
servant one day for nlisconduct, and 11leet hiln on the mor- 
I "Politische Briefe aus Russland." Leipsic, 1860, p. 17. 
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row as a priest; people that you have kno\Yl1 as petty 
chandlers, ùay labourers, or boahnen, you Inay see In a fe\v 
days appear on the altar or in the pulpit. 1 
Devotion to the civil power is so conlpletely the lot of an 
special churches that have been rent away froln the one uni- 
versal 'V orId-Church, that the Greeks will even acknowledge 
their Turkish ruler as a 8Uprellle judge in ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. As incredible as this appears, it has been stated in the 
luost decided terms, and in the 1110st ufficial [orIn, in quite 
recent tilues. Pius IX., in his evangelical letter to the pre- 
lates of the East, in the year 1848, ren1inded then1 of their 
want of religious unity; and thereupon the Patriarch an- 
swered, in his own nallle and that of his Synod, "In disputed 
or difficult questions, the three Patriarchs discuss the l11atter 
,vith the Patriarch of Constantinople, because that city is 
the seat of empire, and because he is the president of the 
Synoù. If they cannot agree the affair is, according to 
ancient precedent and usage, referred for decision to the head 
of the (Turkish) Governnlent."2 The Greek \vho makes 
known this cOll1munication, luentions also a case in ,vhich a 
decision was really given. The Arnlenian clergy had a dis- 
pute with the Greek priests concerning the custonl of Inixing 
, ,vater \vith the sacramental ,vine; and the dispute ,vas finally 
brought before the Turkish Reis-Effendi, who accordingly 
gave his decision. "'Vine is an inlpure drink, condemned 
by the I(oran; pure ,vater only, therefore, should be madè 
use of." 
And yet it is undeniable that a splendid prospect lies 
before the Church of the Turkish Elupire, if it should be 
able to raise itself only in some n1easure from its present 
degraded condition, and to cornprehend the greatness of its 
mission. For the days of the Turkish don1inion are num- 
bered. Not only can the Enlpire not continue in its present 


1 Tà pVGT'Ý]ptcL TijÇ KHPa"oviw;;, 1856. This work entailed on its author 
the punishment of excommunication. 
2 tlWYYf""fTUI. TÒ 7rpãypa Kuì fie T1]V tlWíKl]ULV K"aTà rà Ka6EUTwra. 
PITZIPIOS, I. c.!., 140. 
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form, but the power of 
IohalU111edêlnism in Europe must 
also fall. The Turks will be cornpelled to eInigrate and 
to return to Asia, or they will die out-and in fact they are 
actually dying out at the present 1110111ent. The Christians 
are already four tilues nlore nUlnerous than the Turks, anù 
the latter already begin to fear that if the Hatti-Humayun 
,vere truly and honestly carried out, they (the Turks) would 
within five years' tilue be driven across the Bo
phoru8. They 
thell1selves are absolutely unimprovable and stationary: the 
hatred of every kind of reform is as much an article of faith 
with thelll as the hatred of all non-
Iahonlnledans. Their 
po)rgan1Y, their frequent divorces, the secluaion and unna- 
tural DIode of life of their WOlnen, the crin1Ïnal Dlethods 
employed to prevent the increase of families, the ,vant of an 
aristocracy, as well as of a genuine middle class-their entire 
social position, as a slothful, parasitical race, living on the 
impoveris}lluent and plunder of the Christian population-all 
these things lllake the elevation of the Turkish race au irn- 
possibility. 
They themselves are filled with the iùea that their till1e is 
coming to an end. They are continually declining in num- 
bers, in morals, in courage, and in hope. 1 Their slothfulness 
nouribhes their fatalislll; and, again, their fatalis111 serves as a 
pretext to their slothfulne
s, and disinclination to every kind 
of exertion. The Christian stands towards the Turk in the 


1 LL All is dying around the Christian population:::;," says RAOUL DE 
1\IALHERHE (" L'Orient.," 1718-1
45. "Histoire, Politique, Religion, 
1\Iæurs." Paris, 18-16, ii. 157.), " All is peri::;hing, under that hard law of 
fatalism-all is becoming extinguished in polygamy, vice, and debauchery; 
beyond these the East has no other prospect than depopulation and the 
desert." 
ee also the communications of so excellent an observer as 
NASSAU 'V. SE
IOR, in his .
 Journal kept in Turkey and Greece." 
London, 1859, pp. 28, 32, 147, 212. The British Consul, 
Ir. Finn, 
lately said, .. The Mohammedan population of ðyria is dying out, and I 
cannot even say that it is dying s]owly."-" Allg. Zeitung," 1861, p. 
1144; 11th 1\Iarch.-'. Even Asia l\linor, which, in 350 years, the 
Turks have changeù from a rich and prosperous country into a desert, 
shows the same phenomenon. A Pacha himself reports that, in his 
Pachalik, the deaths exceeded the births by six per cent."-SENlon, 
p. 183. 
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saIne relation as if a living man were bound to a corpse; but 
the Christians are evidently increasing in numbers, in prO:5- 
perity, in intelligence, and in courage. The Turks then1- 
selves say that it will soon be necessary to fill all offices \vith 
Christians; and then some day the ministers ,vill say to the 
Sultan that he must becolne a Christian, and-so it will 
happen.! The future belongs, then, to Christianity, and not 
to Islam; and the same thing is true of a great part of Asia, 
for the Persian Elnpire also is in a state of hopeless internal 
distraction, and t.he population is very thin and constantly 
decreasing. At the beginning of the present century it ,vas 
estimated at twelve millions, it is now said not to exceed 
eight. Almost all Persian cities, \vith the exception of 
Tabris, Teheran, and Schiras, are in ruins, 2 and must faU 
Inore and more under the Russian dominion. 
{oham- 
medanism also, though it has in recent times made some"pro- 
gress among the 11alays of Borneo and the negroes of 
Soudan and 
Iadagascar,3 has, on the whole, entered into the 
stage of decay, and must fall back whenever the superior 
energy of the Christian nations advances against it. Apart 
from the question of truth, Islam bears within itself the 
germ of dissolution, since it is a religion of fixed definite 
precepts, embracing every departrnent of life, and in their 
nature destructive of all progress. As the production of an 
individual nation, and of a decidedly 10,v degree of culture, 
it could not, when transferred to other nationalitie
, be other- 
,vise than injurious and inadequate, and n1ust ultin1ately fall 
before the internal contradictions it occasions, and the neces- 
sities of life; whilst Christianity, as a religion of ideas, anù 
of an institution adapted to the whole 'world, anù lin1iteù 
neither by time nor locality, is capahle of doing j u8tice to 
every really hun1an requirement-of promoting and encoura
- 
ing the onward progress of the hunlan race. 4 


1 " Diary in Turkish and Greek 1Vaters," by the EARL OF CARLISLE. 
London, 1864, p. 78. 
2 "AUg. Zeitung," 1st J\Iarch, 1857, p. 956. 
3 "Edinburgh Review," vol. c. (1854), p. 412. 
4 This contrast of the two religions has lately been noticed by a very 
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THE HELLENIC CHURCH. 


The Church of the Kingdom 0.( Greece has dissolved its 
connection with the Patriarch and Synod of Constantinople. 
()n the nlotion of thirty-five bishops assenlble<l in Nauplia, 
the Regency, in the year 1833, declared the "Orthodox 
Oriental Church of Hella8" independent of every foreign 
authority. The governlnent of the Church is to be vested 
in a Synod, consisting of five ecclesiastical members, to be 
appointed by the king, and two laymen, of whom one is to 
be the Attorney-General (Staats Procurator). A Concordat 
had been previously agreed upon (the Tornos), by which 
greater freedom had been granted to the Church with respect 
to the constitution of the Synods. The Governruent, how- 
ever, altered this arrangement, and arrogated to itself the 
fight of appointing the members, in accordance with the pre- 
cedent given by Russia. In fact, the whole new Constitution 
was an imitation of the Russian; whilst the rernarkable pro- 
vision, that the 111embers of the Synods should only be 
appointed by the State authorities for a year at a time, went 
far beyond the Russian model. But the Patriarch of Byzan- 
tiuln nevertheless, in the year 1850, acknowled
ed this 
peculiar kind of Church constitution, nlerely with the reserva- 
tion of certain acts of homage. 
The clergy of the newly constituted Church are taken 
from the lo\vest classes of the people, and are so parsimoni- 
ously paid that they are obliged to carryon some luechanical 
trade or rural occupation in addition to their priestly func- 
tions. They are mostly men utterly uneducated, and have 
DO influence whatever an10ngst the cultivated classes, 
mnongst whom a species of V oltairianism has made great 
progress. 1 In the powerful, and, in fact, wonderful intel- 


acute observer, the COL":XT D'ESCAYRAC DE LA.UTURE, in " Le Désert 
et Ie Soudan." Paris, 1853, p. 135. The remarks made by him were 
, the result of his close attention to the condition of the :Mohammedan 
population. The author is the person who, a short time since, was taken 
prisoner by the Chinese, and frightfuHy mutilated. 
1 'V. SENIOR, " Journal kept in Turkey and Greece." London, 1859, 
K 
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lectual movement that has taken place of late years among 
the Greeks, the clergy have not participated. An attachment 
to the National Church, a preference for the peculiarities of 
the Anatolian doctrine and rites are found, to some extent, 
among the Greeks, but such attachn1ent is 1110re political 
than religious. The ecclesiastical peculiari ties ""ere regarded 
as the bulwarks of Greek nationality, as things connected 
with the great superiority of the IIellenes over other nations. 
For this Church of I-Iellas, also, there is a hopeful pro
pect; 
because, in proportion as the kingdotl1 extends-of ,vhich, in 
the rapid decay of the Turki5h Ernpire, there is every likeli- 
hood-the Church ah
o will be enlarged at the cost of the 
Patriarchal See of Con
tantinople. l"'he inhabitants of the 
Ionian Islands would don btJes
 join the Church of IIellas on 
the first opportunity; and 'l"'hessaly also, where the Greek 
race is preponderant, de
ires greatly a union with the kingdo1l1 
of Greece; and the subjects of l{ing OUo look to this event 
with eagerness;1 and no sooner should the incorporation take 
place than the province would certainly separate it
elf froln 
the Patriarchate of Starn bouI, and enter the Synodical Church. 
rx"'he politico-ecclesiastical hopes of the IIellenes of the king- 
<.loIn, ho\vever, are well kllO\Vll to extend rnuch further-even 
to 
ittle 
sia. 
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The Church of the great European-.A.::;iatic Elnpire, if ,ve 


p.330.-GELZER'S "1\Ionatsbliitter," vii. 251. The author of the Essays 
caned "The Cross and the Crescent," in the latter publication mentions 
(vii. 226) that he visitf'!cl a great number of bishops and Inetropo1itans in 
the islands of the Archipelago, in Asia J\linor, and in Syria, and some- I 
times enjoyed their hospitality; and that in conversation with them he 
frequently alluded to the religious apathy of the people, whose worship 
appeared to him as if they were rather troublesome ceremonies of polite- I 
ness, in u'hich the heart had no share. The answer he got was, ,'''That 
can we do? How can we think of devoting ourselves to quiet stuòy and 
the instruction of others, when we have Ollr mcn zclveS and children to 
provide for, and are scarcely able to procure the means of existence? " 
1 SENIOR, p. 35. 
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include the sects of w'hieh the State does not recognize the 
exi
tence, nunlbers more than fifty Inillions of persons, and 
is al
o a daughter of the Byzantine; and though, to\vards the 
end of the sixteenth century, it ùec1ared itself separate fronl 
the Patriarchate, it has retained, ,,,ith perfect fiùelity, the 
Church system, with its doctrines and ritual, as it was 
received from Byzantiurn. According to theory, it recognizes 
in matters of faith the four .Anatolian Patriarchs as a supreme 
authority; and if the decision of a point of doctrine is in 
que
tion, it is laid before thenl, that is to say, in fact before 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, with his Synod-for the three 
others no longer represent any great ecclesiastical body, but 
are nlerely titular, and must be regarded as n1enlbers of the 
.higher Byzantine clerQ'Y. The Catholic Church passes for 
heretical, on account of the doctrine of the procession of the 
IIoly Ghost; and e\'en in Russia for heretical and for schis- 
nlatic, on account of the claims of the Papal See. But with 
re:-:pect to the third point of difference, the intermediate state 
after death, it \Voulù be easy to COIne to an understanding. 
It is only put forward ,,-hen there is a desire to multiply the 
pretexts for separation, anù to ,viden the chasn1. 
The Russian Church has. been, since the separation from 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople (1587), a con'lpletely iso- 
lated National Church, ,vithout any connection ,vith the rest 
of the Christian world. At its head stood the Patriarch, 
re
ident at [(iev, \vho wa
 the 
Ietropolitan for all Russia, 
and, in p(HVer, alnlost the equal of the Czar-for the Church 
was still independent, and represented the rights of the 
people, in opposition to the imperial power, and that of the 
Boyars-so that the ren10nstrances of the Patriarchs were 
aln10st equivalent to a veto. Peter I., who was early initi- 
ated, by his Genevese tutor, into Protestant views, and who 
I was detennined to get the nlighty influence of the Church 
into his own hands, aboli5hed the Patriarchal dignity, because 
" the people ,vould other,vise think more of the Chief Pastor 
than of the Chief Ruler," and appointed (1721) a "Holy 
Synod," appointed by hilnself-a perlnanent Council, in the 
eyes of the Bishops, and an Upper Consistory, in the Pro- 
x2 
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testant sense, in the eyes of the Czar. 'Vhen the clergy 
petitioned for the re-appointtnent of a Patriarch, Peter 
replied, angrily striking hi8 breast-" Here is your Patri- 
arch."l Thi
 overthrow of the ancient ecclesiastical consti- 
tution was acknowleùged by the Patriarch Jeremiah of 
Constantinople. "The Synoù appointed by the Czar Peter," 
he declared, " is, and is to be called, our brother in Christ." 
I t has the po\ver to transact and to decree, like the four 
sacred Apostolic Patriarchal Sees.'l 
These Synods, with their pern1anent Procurator, taken 
from the laity (and occasionally froIl1 the arn1Y), forill a kind of 
State Council and Ecclesiastical Tribunal, an administrative 
Inachine for the Church, which i8 placed by the State on a 
level with other aùnlÏnistrative authorities. Being in itself 
a boùy \vithout a. soul, it receives the principle of life froln 
the Czar, through the Procurator, without \vhose signature 
none of its proceedings are valiù, and none of its words have 
any power. It cannot even itself appoint its secretary and 
subordinate officials; but they are all norninated and displaced 
by the Czar. It subsists only by the \vill of the Elnperor, 
and merely to fuHil his cOlnlnands. 
On the whole Russian religious systeln, therefore, is iln- 
pressed the stalnp of Ilnperial State Churchship. The entire 
property of the Church \vas attached by Catherine II. to the 
e
tates of the Crown, in orùer, as it was saiù, to relieve the 
clergy fron1 the uurden of their aÙlllinistration. 3 The Church 
bears this snpren1àcyas a yoke that has been laid upon it; but 
it bears the burùen willingly-it undeniably serves the State as 
a political instrun1ent, and assists in confirn1Ïng the absolute 
power of the Czar. The slighte:5t move[uent to\vards inde- 
pendence in the Bishops, leads to threats of imprisonlnent 
and exile; and although the three l\Ietropolitans of Peters- 
burg, I(iev, and l\Iosco\v, are pern1anen't melnbers of the 
go\'erning Synod, the latter, when he on one occasion pre- I 
1 HERMANN'S "Geschichte des Russ. Staats," iv. 350. I 
2 1\1 URA WI.JEW'S H Geschichte der Russischen Kirche." Carlsruhe, 
18.17, p. 252. I 
a ÐOLGOROUKOW'S "La V. érité sur la Hussie." Paris, 18GO, p. 344. 
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sumed to differ in opinion from the Emperor Nicholas, was 
immediately dismissed to hi
 diocese, by which he ,vas 
prevented from taking any further part in the proceedings 
of the Synod. 1 
N otwithstanùing this, the Prote
tant idea, that the sove- 
reign, as such, must be the chief Bishop or head of the 
National Church, is really foreign to the l
usslans, and to 
the Sclavonic nation in general. A religious 1
us8ian 
would not admit, even no\v, that the Czar was the head of 
his Church, or that it belonged to his office to decide 
on questions concerning faith and doctrine, divine service, 
and the Sacran}ents. In fact, no Czar has ever taken on 
himself to do, what, in Protestant countries, is regarded as 
among the ordinary, and, what may be called, the normal 
proceedings of the government-to make enactments con- 
cernin
 fitith and divine service, or inlpose any changes on 
the ChurC'h. 
"That, however, the Rus,ian Czar, ,vith all his power, 
declines to do, with respect to his own Church, that he 
arrogates to himself, according to the Protestant systen1, 
with respect to the I.Jutheran Church of the Baltic province:;.2 
This archiepiscopal po\ver, too, has even been exercised in a 
somewhat hostile spirit, not only by the exten
ion of the laws 
concerning nlixed rrlarriages to the Prote8tant provinces, 
according to which all the children of such marriages belong 
to the Russian Church,3 but also by prohibiting Protestant 
clergymen from baptizing heathens, J C\VS, and l\Iohaln- 
medans. Authority in doglnatic or liturgical questions has 
never been ascribed to the EInperor in his own Church, but 
he has assulned it over that of the Protestants, for the Edict 


1 DOLGOROUKO"
, p. 343. 
2 By a Rescript of the year 1817. IIEXGSTEXBERG'S "IGrchen- 
, Zeitung," vol. xxxi., pp. 569-567. 
3 Concerning the consequences that have already resulted, see" Russ- 
I land und die Gegenwart." Leipsig, 1851, i. 163; and HEXGSTEXBERG, 
H K.-Zeitung," i., p. 575. -Both witnesses maintain that, by this law, the 
Protestant Church of those countries must gradually pass into the 
Russian-Greek Church. 
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of 1817 commands the General Consistory to refer all such 
luatters to the Czar. 
There is, therefore, no question of aD Iluperial Papacy or 
Caliphate in Russia; but, nevertheless, in the ,. Order of 
Succession," which the Emperor l\\ul read aloud in the 
Cathedral at 
[08COW, and then laid on the altar, the EITiperor 
is styled the" Head of the Church." In the Rook of Laws 
he is called nlerely the "Divinely annoillted Protector" of 
the Church of God; and at his coronation he is treateù as 
the "first-born son" of the Church. Prince Dolgorouko\v 
remarks that the Emperor 
icholas n
ver regarùed hinlself 
as head of the Church, though he certainly acted as if he 
was;1 and, as a Inatter of fact, the Church of Russia is Inore 
completcly in the po\ver of the 1110narch than any other 
religious conlmunity in the Christian world. 
It is wanting, to a degree, of which there is scarcely 
another exanlple in Christian history, in every capacity of 
free action. There are no Councils, no conferences of the 
clergy, no co-operation of the clergy and their parishionerð, 
no centre of ecclesiastical knowledge and culture, no exchange 
of views throu
h literary organs, or an eccle8iasticalliterature. 
No such things exist in Russia, nor nlay they exist; anù 
thence it follov{s that there is in the Church no such thing 
as public opÌnion or public feeling; anù it cannot be said 
that the Russian clergy have before ther}) any purpose elearly 
defined or recognised, or even instincti\'ely felt, or that it has 
any indwelling organic life. The Bishop and his ch
rgy are 
separated by a broaù anù impassable chasIn. The Bi
hop is 
Inostly an aged monk, \vho, after a life passer} in his cell, in total 
ignorance of telHporal affairs anù aùn1inistrative bu
iness, 
sees hinlself suddenly elevated by the Iu\perial ,yill to an 
Episcopal throne, the choice being luade with special refer- 
ence to personal qualifications-a lofty stature, a n1ajestic 
beard, a generally ill1posing appearance. He has two luain 
duties: first, devotion to the Elllperor, and unconditional 
obedience to his will; and, secondly, a \vatchful attention to 
the pomp of liturgical ceremonies. The serious business, 
1 " La V érité sur la Russie." Paris, 1860, p. 341. 
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and the cares of Catholic Bishops, are unkno\vn to hill1; for 
these the Bishop leaves, partly to the Imperial Synod (since 
the Emperor has withdrawn from the Episcopacy the greater 
part of its spiritual power and jurisdiction), and partly to 
the Consistories, which are notoriou:5 for their venality and 
simony. ...1.1110ng the Bishops then1sel yes there is no hierar- 
chical organization, no internal connection, and no reciprocal 
action. ....:\.11 these the Czars have annihilated; and thus the 
Ru:::;
5Ìan Church is fonnd in glaring contradiction to a 
fund
ITIental law acknowledged by it:5elf - nan1ely, the 3;
d 
Apostolic Canon, by which "every national Church is to 
recognise one bi
hop as its first and it
 head." The secular 
clergy, who are mostly the 
ons of clergyulen-for the clergy 
here form an hereditary class-have usually, even before the 
tinle of their ordination-that is, frOll1 their early youth-to 
111aintain in a church that the Czars have robbed of its 
property, a constant struggle against poverty and destitu- 
tion. They are 1110stly 111arried to priests' daughters, and 
the father:5 of a numerous progeny, and they have to till 
their fields ,vith their own hands: they are in general, as 
nlay be 8upposed, extremely ignorant-indeed, are rnerely 
taught to read and to sing-, and but too uften addicted to the 
national vice of drunkenness. They are entirely defenceless 
against the bi:5hops, who sOlnetimes treat thelTI like slaves; 
they cringe before them with trelnbling hU1l1ility; and as it is 
impossible for then1 to Ii ,.e with their t
lInilies on the incon1e 
allowed then1 by the Church, they are cOlupelled to descend 
to the most supple pliancy of delueanour, both towards those 
above thelll (their Bishops anù patrons), as \vell as towards 
the people below them. l 
The Rus
ian Church is a dumb one: there is no singing 
by the congregation, and there is no sermon-only occasion- 
ally, and especially on llllperial fête-day
, does the Pope or 
Bishop say a few \vords, to ilnpress 011 the people the duty 
anù great merit of unconditional obeùience towards the 
Czar, and to point out that they cannot better sho\v their 
1 See the description given by an eye-witness in the" Correspondant," 
v 01. xxii. (1
26), p. 316. 
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love to God than by a faithful subjection to the Imperial wil1. 1 
Amid such a want of all instruction and of spiritual renoYa- 
tion (for there are neither prayer-books nor ascetic \vritings 
in the hands of the people), the individual remains com- 
pletely confined within the circle of his o,vn thoughts, ana 
there are no remedies again
t the overwheltning mass of 
superstition which cannot fail to be engendered by a purely 
ceremonial religion in the absence of doctrine and of the 
living 'V ord. 
Spiritual culture, and even a smattering of theological 
knowledge, can only be found in the monasteries, and \vith a 
fe\v nlonks. Very unfavourable opinions are, nevertheless, 
given of the monastic orders: "They are," says Dolgoroukow, 
"idle and demoralized, and, with the exception of the 
Bureaucracy, the most 111ischievous class of lnen in Russia. 
At the same tin1e, the secular priest stands 80 much lower in 
the soci:l1 scale, and in public opinion, that he can, if he 
pleases, again become a layn1an, or be, by degradation, restored 
to the laity, and may then even be placed in the ranks as a 
soldier." 2 
The Russian is, ho,vever, unconditionally devoted to his 
Church; it is for hilTI the firm citadel of his nationality, in 
\vhich, and through which, he feels hin1self invincible; and 
the Slavonian Liturgy, which so con1pletely expresses the 
111anners and the tendencies of the people, gives to the clergy 
1 Intelligent Russians now acknowledge that it is a perverse practice, 
in their Church, to make marriage compulsory on the clergy, and to 
admit no man to ordination who is living in celibacy. See upon the sub- 
ject DOLGOROUKO\V, p.350. The difficulty is not to be got rid of, as the 
Prince thinks, by leaving them free on this point-for a married clergy, 
and one living in voluntary celibacy, could not well subsist together. 
The former would sink too low in public opinion by the contrast: the 
confidence-and, as a natural consequence, the contributions-of the people 
would be bestowed upon the latter. In the appointments to livings, 
the parishes would certainly petition for a wifeless pastor, that is, if 
they were allowed to express their wiRhes. There have been, very lat.ely, 
complaints from Galicia, of the injurious consequences that have followed 
from the compulsory early marriages of the Greek clergy there.-See 
H Kleine Beyträge zii grossen Fragen in Oesterreich." Leipsig, 1860, p. 81. 
2 LÉOUZON LE Due, p. 224, et seq. 
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a great power over their mind
. The Russian is far fro
 
feeling that nloral indignation at the lo\v moral state of hIS 
"Popes," which to the Gertnanic and Romanic nations made 
the corruption of their clergy ultimately intolerable.} 
The Russians believe in themselves, anù in a great futurity 
for thetnselves, and this confidence especially applies to their 
Church. The extension of their elnpire and of their Church 
are jointly regarded as great national objects; and as their 
Church stands alone in the worl(1, the government can 
alwa.ys stamp every war as a religious one-as, indeed, 
Kicholas, in the recent great \Val', actually did. All who are not 
Russians are, in accordance with the opinion officially incul- 
cated on the people, either heterodox or infidels. According 
to this view, an Appeal of the Holy Directing Synod of 
Petersburg surnilloned the people, in 1855, to devote their 
lives and fortunes to the cause of their country and their 
holy religion. And the proclanuttion of the year 1848 
closed with the We )rùs, "IIear, ye heathens, and hun1ble 
yourselves, for God is with us !" 
Russia is, for the people, the" rloly Land" --}'Ioscow, the 
"Iloly City" -the monarch, the" Holy Czar "-God is the 
"Rus
ian Goù." In the prayers of the Cl
urch supplication 
is made for the extension of the donlinion of the Czar and of 
the orthodox Church on earth, and many a Russian hopes to 
see the day when the Greek cross will be planted on St. 
Peter's at Ronle. The Government only acts in accordance 
with the spirit of the nation when it meditates preparing 
the other nations of the saIne confession, Greeks and South 
Slavonians, for the reception at. SOIne perioù into the 
Ru
sian Imperial and ecclesiastical body. Before all things, 
1 The Russian author of the work called" Vom anderen Vfer" (Ham- 
I burg, 1850), p. 167, says, indeed, of the Russian peasant, " He despises 
the clergy as slothful, covetous fellows, who live at his cost, and in all 
street ballads and popular ribaldry, the priest, the deacon, and their 
wives, are always brought in as examples of the absurd and the despic- 
able." Even if that should be the case, yet that the clergy occasionally 
exercise great power over the country people would not be contra- 
òictory to the fact, but would rather afford a psychological explanation 
of it. 
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however, the Russians look longingly towards Constantinople 
-the Ell1peror-city (Zargrad), as they call it. They be- 
lieve that God has given thelu a right to possess that city 
-the Jllother of their Church-and that they are to have 
the church of Saint Sophia. It is their mission to restore 
this grea.t church of Anatulian Christianity, after its desecra- 
tion into a lllosque, once n10re to its original destination. 
One great Slavonian En1pire, extending from Archangel 
to the Adriatic, and, by means of this empire, a don1inion 
over the world, \vhich, a
 the pious say, is to serve for the 
diffusion and the glori
cation of the orthodox Church-this 
is the iùeal that, Blore or less consciously, hovers before 
every I
ussian. As early as 1619, in an original document 
of the Holy Synod at )Ioscow, the Czar is solemnly assured 
of the don1inion of the world, and it is promised that there 
shall be continual prayer offered up that" he may be the 
only sovereign over the \vhole earth!" 1 It is \vell known 
ho\v this expectation, and the devotion to the great Pro- 
tector of their Church, has been a\vakened and cherished 
anlong the Sla vonian populations belonging to the separated 
Anatolian Church. For this purpose are church-books, ,vith 
" obligate" prayers for the orthodox Czar, furnished gra- 
tuitously from Russia, to both priests and parishes, and with 
the saine object pecuniary as:,istance is secretly afforded to 
the clergy. The most insignificant priest in Albania, Corfu, 
Zante, and Cephalonia receives a little yearly inconle from 
the ecclesiastical treasury at Nischnei-N ovgorod. 2 Even 
anlongst the Slavonians of Austria, the "r allachians in 
IIungary and 'rransylvania, the Russian influence is actively 
Inain tained. 3 
'fo plant this En1peror-\vorship in the minds of the young, 
1 I\:.o PIT AR, in the "'Yiener J ahrb. d. Lit.," vol. xxviii. p. 247. 
2 ., Allg.-Zeitung," 29th Febr., 1860, p. 983. 
3 DE GEHONDÛ, "La Transylvanie," Paris, 1845, recounts this 
fact: "An Hungarian officer !Jointed to a troop of "T allachian soldiers 
that he commanded, and said, 
 Ces homrnes m'aiment, ils m'obéissent 
aveuglement, lllais Ie Pope s
est laissé gagner par les moines Russes; 
qu'un seul cosaque paraisse a Ia frontière, et ils me passeront sur Ie corps 
pour aller où Ie pretre Ies conduira.' " 
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and to cheri
h and strengthen it in those of the o]ù, is, 
according to their views of the government and the Synod, 
the luain business of the I{u
sian clergy. The power of the 
Enlperor, according to their catechisnl, cornes ilnlnediately 
fronl God; the veneration due to him nlust be expressed by 
the most c0111plete subn1ission in ,vords, bearing, and actions; 
the obedience must in every respect be unlinlited and 
passive} 
The police-like character, the mechanical constraint of a 
church system degraded into a mere n1achine of governlnent, 
strikes the obser,'er everywhere in Russia. Even for con- 
fessions and absolutions a fee is fixed by Ilnperial ordon- 
nance. Every Russian is bound to confess and cOlnmunicate 
once a-year, and get a certificate made out for hinl to that 
effect. \Vithout this confession and c0111munion certificate 
he can neither take an oath nor bear witness. It is required 
for everything, and is, therefore, frequently bought, so that 
n regular trade is carried on in these documents. It is gene- 
rally maintained that priests are instructed to report to the 
governmental authorities anything that may appear of 
}1ûJitical significance from the confessional, and that in 
general they have no scruple in obeying this instruction. 
The Civil Code, "the Swod," prescribes that people are not to 
change their places in church, and so forth. The Enlperur 
reserves to hilnself the decision concerning divorces,2 and the 
canonization of saints takes place by Iluperial ukase. 
The greater part of the Russian clergy do not, neverthe- 
less, feel the imperial supremacy as a burden and a defor111ity 
in the Church. They have grown up in this vie\v, and kno\v 
no other-the Bible and the history of the Church are sealed 
books to them; and they feel like the Russian populace, who 
take a pride in the fact that the Cza!O is the sole lord and 
ruler in the elnpire, and who find their nationality involved 
in it. "If we ,vere to unite ourselves to Rome," said a 
Russian priest to a Frenchman a short tilne ago, "our 
Emperor would no longer be the sole ruler in his States. He 
1 "Protest. Kirchen-Zeitung," 1854, p. 354. 
2 
'Allg.-Zeitung," 1858, 12th Deer., p. 5607. 
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,vouId have to be accountahIe to a foreign sovereign, and 
that would be hUlniliating-. We cannot understand how you 
Frenchmen, who usually po
sess a pretty good share of 
national pride, should allow your bishops to receive the con- 
firmation of their appointments frorn Rome I"
 1 
Churches are, like individuals, punished by that wherein 
they have sinned. How carefully did this Church cherish 
the bad heritage it had received from the spiritually im- 
poverished Byzantium, a mechanical ritualism; and ho\v care- 
fully did it exclude itself from every breath of spiritual 
religion and of deeper feeling! How it has allowed its 
III 
clergy to sink into a mass of rude, mindless machines; ho\v 
it has left its people, ,vithout the spiritual nourishlnent of the 
tidings of salvation, to languish and perish in the dreary 
monotony of a barren ceremonial and elnpty religious 
etiquette! An1id:,t endless crossings and prostrations, and 
genuflexions, the body is kept so hard at work, and so con- 
stantly occupied in the Church, that the mind has not a 
moment for thought. 2 Only in Ru
sia could sects arise, 
founded on a difference as to whether the 
ign of the Cross 
was to be made ,vith two fingers or three, or whether a fast 
was to be kept on 'Vednesday or Friday, if either of these 
days should happen to be a holiday. l{ussia is the true 
home of a sect which "Tould consider its salvation endangered 
by a revision of the faulty text of the liturgical Looks, or by 
a variation of images from the ancient pattern. 
The temporalization of the Church by the supremacy of 
the Czar has, on the whole, had a great part in the forma- 
tion of the numerous sects and Separatist communities, which 
form in Russia an evil not to be remedied by ecclesiastical 
m
ans, and appear to threaten danger to the State, since 
they only need skilful leaders to give them a. politicnlly re- 
volutionary direction. On the other hand, howeyer, the 
existence of these sects has been put forw'ard as a reason why 


I " Correspondant," 1\lay, 1861, p. 189. 
2 See LÉOUZON LE Due's" La Russie Contemporaine." Paris, 1854, 
p. 228. 
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the supreme power of the Eln peror over the entire ecclesi- 
astical territory must be maintained unaltered.! 
The Raskolnikes, or Apostates, as they are called by the 
State Church, or the Staroverzes (old Believers, as they call 
thelnselves) are very \videly 
preaù 
unong the lo\ver orùer8. 
They represent old Russia, as it was before Peter I., and 
ostensibly protest against the alterations made in the Church 
books by the Patriarch Nikon, but really also again3t the 
dou1Ïnion of the Czar over the Church. This sect is extend- 
ing every yeal' more and nlore; and, according to a recent 
statement, it has increased, since 1840, fron} nine millions 2 
to thirteen Inillions. Throughout Siberia, the Ural 1l10Un- 
tains, anlong the Cossack tribes, and in Northern Russia, the 
. population belongs chiefly to the Staroverzes. The Govern- 
ment will not consent to tolerate them; but they know how to 
nlanage with the Governnlent officers;3 \vhilst the bishops and 
Popes of the State Church, who are sent by the Synod to 
Siberia, are regarded very much in the l:5ëHUe light as the 
Protestant clergymen of Ireland in purely Catholic districts. 4 
Through a bishop of their own Church, who, since 1845, has 
taken up hi8 residence in a Galician village, they have been 
arranged into six large dioceses, and have obtained bishops 
and ordained prie
ts of their own. Besides the8e Separatiðts, 
a considerable number of heretical sects have issued fronl the 
fruitful wOlnb of the State Church. One of the youngest of 
these sects is that of the ltIolokaner, who profess to be strictly 
Biblical in their faith; but it i:s according to an arbitrary and 
Inystical interpretation of the Bible. They have already 
spread throughout Russia, and number a million of disciples. 5 
To this increasing estrangement of the lower classes rnay 
be now adùed the complete indifference of the educated and 
higher orders. 6 " There is perhaps no country in the world," 
1 See the Russian 1\Iemorial in "The Rambler," Nov., 1857, p. 313-55. 
2 GOLO'YINE, "Autocratie Russe," Leip., 1860. 
3 DOLGOROUKOW shows (p. 3(6) what a lucrative branch of income 
the Staroverzes form for the venal police. 
4 
IEssNER'S "N. :Ev. Kirchen-Zeitung," 1860, p. 367. 
ð H N. Preuss.-Zeitung," 21st Dec., 1859. 
6 " La Russie-sera-t-elle Catholique?" p. 66. 
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says Gagarin, " that counts 80 n1any V oltairians as Russia." 
The Russian Church maintains that in its creed and 
administration of the Sacran1ents, it is completely in har- 
lllony with the Church of Constantinople; but this, in reality, 
is not the case-on the contrary, a very striking difference 
has lately appeared. Both Churches-nal11ely, the Russian 
and the Greek-are accustomed to adn1inister baptism by 
three complete imnlersions; whilst the Catholic Church and 
the Protestants (Baptists excepteù) content themselves with 
pouring water on the head of a per
on to be baptized; or, as 
in England and else,vhere, ,,,ith a mere sprinkling of water. 
The form of baptism, by pouring on the head, ,vas declared 
by the Greek Church, in a Synod asselnbled at Constantinople 
in the year ]484, and \vith consent of the four Patriarchs, to 
be effectual; and the san1e thing was done for Russia by a 
Inixed Synod of Greek and Rus
ian bishops in the year 
1667; but in the year 1756, the Greeks, in a Constitution 
signed by three Patriarchs, overthre\v the former decisions, 1 
and resolved that, for the future, all proselytes from anyone 
of the 'Vestern Churches should be immersed. 
This custom has since continued in all the churches belong- 
ing to the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and is now de- 
clared by the Hellenic Church to be indi
pensable. The 
I
us
ian Church, however, with its comprehensive. projects 
for obtaining Catholic and Lutheran converts, rightfully 
considered that the necessity for a ne,v bnptism might prove 
a stun1 bling-block to such proselytes, and would, therefore, 
not accept this new deci:sion; so that, in the eyes of the 
Greeks, not only the l
ussian Empresses, but many of the 
priests, and a considerable number of laymen, are not baptized 
at all. Fronl 150,000 to 180,000 of the latter, for example, 
of Lutherans of the Baltic provinces, \"ho have become 
" orthodox," and the thousands of converts received every 
year, and for all of \vhom the anointing ,vith the Chrism 
has been thought sufficient. 2 Such a profound difference 
1 As a pretext, the incorrect assertion was made, that the Latins bap- 
tized by mere sprinkling pavnupóç. 

 The Patriarch of that time, Cyrillus of Constantinople, approved, 
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,vould certainly, under other circumstances, have led to a 
complete dis
olution of ecclesiastical association; but in the 
Turkish East, as well as in Hellas, there are the IllOst press- 
ing reasons for keeping up a good under
tanding with the 
Czar and the Czar's Church; and it has therefore been 
resolved, with very cautious "prudence," to pass over in 
silence the crime of which, according to .....-tnatolian prin- 
ciples, the l{ussian Church has been guilty, by admitting 
whole troops of unbaptized persons to all Christian rights 
and means of salvation, and by having al
o aUo\ved the 
,vhole Church to be ruled by (Catherine II.) an unbaptized 
Em press. 


THE CHURCH OF EXGLAND AND THE DISSEXTERS. 


The Church of England cannot properly be caUed a Xational 
Church, since at least the half-in fact, a much larger nun1ber 
-of the population, ùo not belong to the Anglican Church. 
The Catholics of England (without reckoning Scotland and 
Ireland) amount to a million and a half; the Dissenters of 
various denonlinations are much more numerous; anù there 
is a mass of the poor population, factory ,yorkers and ot hers, 
,vho are, for the In05t part, attached to no Church at all, 
and ahout whom the Anglican Church does not trouble 
itself-and partly fOI' this reason, that in its stiff and narro\v 
organization, and all want of pastoral ela
ticity, it feels itself 
powerless against the masses; whilst they, on their side, 
never think of reckoning themselves members of the Church, 
or asking from it any assistance. 
The Anglican, however, is still the State Church; it is 
the only one politically-privileged; its Bishops sit in Parlia- 
ment, though only in the Upper House-\vhilst in the Lo\ver 
House, which is the real ceo tre of power and governluen t, 


and made public, in the year 1756, the book of EUSTRATIUS ARGEXTES. 

T1J)"iTfvuí
 TOV 'P((VTLUfLOV, which is intended to show that the whole of 
'Vestern Christendom is unbaptized. See also the detailed discussion of 
this subject by 'VILLIA:\{ PALMER, in his "Dissertations on subjects 
relating to the Orthodox, or Eastern Catholic Communion." London, 
1853, p. 163-203. 
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the Church is only casually represented by sonle few mem- 
bers, especially regarded as friends of the Church. It 
is most closely connected with the civil pO\\Ter; the I(ing or 
Queen is its head in the fullest sense, anù the State provides 
before all things for the Church and its ,vants. The intel- 
lectual classes belong almost exclusively to the State Church, 
and it scarcely ever happens that a man of en1Ïnence pro- 
fesses himself a nlerI1ber of any Dissenting body.! In Eng- 
land the upper ranks of society are in so far religious, that 
scarcely one of theln would acknowledge hirnself an unbe- 
liever, and the nlajority attend Divine service on a Sunday. 
It is, then, the rich and distinguished who go to Church, the 
poor and low who remain away. The clergy of the Episcopal 
Church themselves proceed from the higher classes, and are 
by relationship or marriage intirllately connected with them; 
it is only very seldom that clergynlen of the Church have sprung 
froln the lower orders; and whoever does not belong by birth 
and connection to the privileged classes, generally finùs the 
door of ecclesiastical preferment closed against him. The 
patronage is nlostly in the hands of the nobility and gentry, 
who regard the Church as a Dleans of provi
ion for their 
younger suns, sons-in-Ia,v, and cousins. Its patronage partly 
belongs to the Crown, the bishops, and the universities, who 
also usually provide for their own. Besides th8 rich beneficed 
clergy, however, there is a subordinate poor class of clergy- 
lllen (an auxiliary clergy), the curates, who perform service 
for the lllore nUL11eroUS classes of sinecurists and pI uralists, 
and very cODlmonly ùo this for very slender emoluments. 
The son of a fan1ily of the lower order might perhaps attain 
to the position of a curate, but there is no Christian country 
\vhere the poor and humble are so much excluded frorD the 
higher schools and educational establishments-and thereby 
of course from the Church and the service of the State-as 
in England. 
Nowhere else is the chasnl between the rich and the poor 
so great-nowhere else so little intercourse bebveen the
e 
cla:5ses, so little comnlunity of thought and feeling, as in 
1 The celebrated chemist, Faraday, seems a rare exception. 
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England. The aristocratically born and educated clergy of 
the State Church belong to the higher orders-they under- 
stand thein, and are understood by thenl-they think and 
feel with thenl-and frorn the people they are separated by a 
chasnI that their pastoral zeal is 
eldom able to bridge over. 1 
The Anglican Church clergYlnan does not preach-he reads 
a speech or an es
ay; he read3 the lengthy Sunday liturgy. 
and he visits the boys' school; but the people are not 8pecial1y 
fond of these lectures in the churches; and, ,vith the prevail- 
ing systenI of hired seats and pews, they cannot even find 
roon1 inside the churches. Of the confes
ional, which, in the 
Catholic, the (3-reek, anù the Russian churches, brings the 
priest into imnlediate cOllununication ,yith the individual, 
there is of course no question. The liturgy directs indeed 
that the sick nlan, if he feels confession necessary for the 
easing of his conscience, luay resort to it; but no practical 
use is ever nIade of this pern1Îssion, since persons who have 
never confessed in their whole lives do not think of it when 
on a sick bed. rrhe English clergyman is therefore a lec- 
turer, and in general nothing more; ,vhilst to the lower classes 
his lnanners and his Inodes of expression are strange, unin- 
tclligible, and repulsive. 
There is no Church that is so completely and thoroughly 
as the Anglican the product and expression of the ,vant:
 
and wishe
, the modes of thought and cast of character, not 
of a certain nationality, but of a fragment of a nation, namely, 
the rich, fashionable, and culti,'ated classes. It is the religion 
of deportnlent, of gentility, of clerical reserve. Religion and 
the Church are then rpqnired to be, 
bove all things, not 
troublesolne, not intrusive, not presull1ing, not importunate. 
"Vhat specially recolll 111 ends it is its freedoIll from pretension- 
that it claillls no high authority, is no inconvenient disturber 
of the conscience, but keeps \vithin the limits of general 
nlorality; and whilst retaining some Christian doctrines, sel- 
ùonl wounds the hearts of the hearers by an application of 
1 LYTTON BULWER has maùe some excpllent remarks on this" cause 
of weakness in the Established Church" in his "EuD'land and the 
o 
English." Paris, 1833, p. 210. 


L 
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them. As to what it once possessed of positive ecclesiastical 
tenets, it has gradually allowed then) to beCOlne obsolete. It is 
content \vith taking up jUdt so lTIuch space in life as COln- 
rnerce, the enjoynlent of riches, and the habitude of a clas
, 
desirous before all things of "colnfort," rnay have left to it. 
Of the nunlerous piou3 practices by \yhich forn1erly the lives of 
EngIi8hmen, during their ,vhole course, \yere attached to the 
Christian faith, there are few that this Church has not broken, 
or allo\ved to be broken; and the few that rernain are those 
which possess the srnallest restraining power. The Con- 
fession of sins, Fasting, e,-erything that falls within the limits 
of the ascetic, the average Englislnnan reckons as " super- 
stition," an idea that is for hill1 a very conlprehensive one. His 
Church,and it is that for which he specially admires it, requires 
of hin1 nothing" superstitious." Its insulated character, also, 
its separation from every other Christian cornmunity, suits 
the national taste, and is a popular feature of the Anglican 
Church. 1
he Engli
hnlan, especially of the higher ranks, 
finds it quite in the proper order of things that he should 
have a Church exclusively to hirnself, in \vhiC'h no other 
nation has any share; a Church, too, \vhich, ,yhile it has all 
the acconlnlodating spirit, the reserve, and the exclusiveness 
of Continental Protestantisln, on .the other assunles, by 
Dleans of its episcopacy and its nlore liturgical character, 
an aspect of rrlore dignity and ilnportance. 1 
1 It is necessary to have been in England, to see, and to observe, this 
self-cOlllplacent feeling with regard to the :Katiollal Church, before one 
can have anything like an exact idea of its strength, intensity, and 
peculiarity. In Catholic countries the case does not occur; since 
,. 
Catholics-except those who live scattered amongst nations of other 
creeds-are little, if at all, aware of the contra
t between their own Church 
and that of others. FrOlll their YOlith upwards they have heard only of 
one Universal Church-they have breathed only its air-they have moved 
only within the circle of its ideas-and they know that their nation is 
only one aIllong many-one branch of the great tree of the Church, and 
has no peculiar advantage over any other branch. The Ellgli
h- 
man, on the contrary, has sucked in, with his mother's milk, the idea of 
an English religion, an English Church, to which all others stand related 
only as degenerate-as bastard Churches-as superstition does to faith 
-and he enjoys the agreeable conviction of belonging to the chosen 
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The Episcopal State Church has, since the Reyolution of 
1688, and especially since 1770, suffered enorrnous losses. 
In the year 1676, that is, only seventeen years after its re-es- 
tablisli111ent, it ,vas calculated that Catholics and Dissenters 
together only made up a twentieth part of the population. 
Â t present, at least one-half of the nation is estranged from 
it. ''"'"hat makes it pleasing and acceptable to the higher 
classes repels the lower. They see in the ..Anglican clergy- 
n1an only the elegant gentlenlan, ,vho has no mission to then1 ; 
he is not a friend, not a messen
er of God, and, \\?hat is 
worse, he has no fixed doctrine to proclaim to then1, for the 
Church he serves has none. 'Vhat he teaches is only the 
opinions of the party or school to which he belongs, by the 
accidents of birth, of education, or of society. 
It rnay be conceived that a great part of the people prefer 
belonging to one of the sects which have a definite fornl of 
doctrine, and leave little or nothing to the whirll of a preacher. 
Clergymen of the Established Church assert I that, since the 
Reformation, the Church has never been so lnuch the religion 
of the people, has never been able to .win so much of their 
confidence, as their Catholic predecessor. But as the Church 
of the richest country in the ,vorId, and of the richest classes 
in that country, it has the disposal of larger pecuniary means 
than any other; and, during the last thirty years, it has 
ùone more in the way of the restoration of old, and the 


people of a new Church-the modern favourite of the Godhead! It is 
this very Jewish mode of thought that has also found so much satbfac- 
tion in the Jew-like observance of the Sabbath. The one true Church, 
thinks the average Englishman, is physically and morally an Insular 
Church. 'Yhere the firm British soil ceases, and the sea begins, there 
ceases also the firm ground, ecclesiastical-outside of it are the heaving 
billows of superstition, and of false or defective Churches. Admirably, 
a.nd from the very hearts of his countrymen, has the H Sa
urday Review" 
(1859, ii. 104) portrayed this state of feeling. "There is no feeling so 
ple:u;ant as the assurance that you are yourself right, and everybody else 
wrong-that your Church and nation are the very perfection of Churches 
and nations-and that, by implication, you are yourself the most perfect 
specimen of both temporal and spiritual society." 
1 H Christian Remembrancer," vol. xxvii. (1854:), p. 385. 
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building of handsome ne\v churche
, than had previously 
been done in the prespnt century. 
There is little prospect, neyertheless, that it will ever 
succeed in becoIning ,vhat its Catholic predecessor \yas, or in 
doing what that effected; that is,of becon1ing the Church of the 
lower classes and of the poor,nnd ,vinning both their confidence 
and their attaclunent. Everyone who observes the effects 
that the change of religion has had upon this portion of 
the population, and the relation in ,yhich the present Estab- I 
lished Church stands ,vith respect to the poor, will adlnit that, 
as regards both, there
an be little room for doubt. 
The depression, detrilnent, and spoliation of the lo\ver 
classes, have eyerywhere follo,yed on the revolution- 
ary change called "The Refonnation." In England, the 
robbery of the Catholic Church-the transference of it.s 
property, in enormous masses, into the hands of the laity 
-left thou
ands of the poor destitute, and transformed 
thousands of peasant proprietors into helpless paupers. 
Expenditure upon the poor, in Catholic tin}es, ceased at 
the Reforn1àtion, ,,,ith the tl}arriages of the clergy, and the 
enrichlnent of the nobility, fronl the property of the Church. I 
"In places \vhere fornler)y tw'enty pounds sterling were I 
given away to the poor every year," says a contemporary, 
" the poor do not no\v get so Inuch as a handful of mea!."l 
The churches and monasteries, as w'eH as the parish priests, 
had hitherto chiefly provided for the poor: they had on 
their lands a dense population of farmers and tenants. Leslie 
and I(ennett 2 describe the conduct of the Catholic clergy to 
the poor. They did not, it is said, merely give theln alms; 
they procured work for them; they put their children to I 
trades and hanùicrafts; the poor, ,,,hen they ,vere travelling, 
found shelter in the lllonasteries and parsonages, and the 
pastors kept lists of the poor, that they n1ight give alms to 
those who most needed then1. 3 
But by the sudden abolition of the monasteries, and by the 


1 SELDE:\"'S ,\
 orks, iii. 1339. 
2 " Divine Hight of Tithes," "T orks, ii. 873. 
3 

 Lease of Impropriations." 1704, p. 16. 
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bestowal of the Church and monastic estates on the courtiers 
and nobles, not only were countle
s nlllnbers of the people 
rendered all at once destitute, but the new proprietor8 found 
it advantageous to turn fields into pastures, anù so depopu- 
late large tracts of land, on which, hitherto, an agricultural 
population had lived under the protection of the Church; 
so that at last "the sheep devoured Inen." I It appears 
(under Edward VI.), says llurnet,2 to have been the general 
intention and plan of the nobility to press down the country 
people into the sanle state of degradation and slavery in 
which they languished in other countries. Thus, 'with the 
very first steps that Edward's governInent made towards the 
introduction of CalvinisIll into England, a regular state of 
.slavery was established by law.. Such pitiless and un- 
Christian severity of legislation as was now adopted (after 
15-18) had never, hitherto, been heard of. Idle persons 
-(and for confÌrInation uf the fact of idlene
s, it was sufficient 
to sho\v that they haù not been at ,york for three days)- 
as well as vagrant beggars, were to be branded on the breast, 
and to be IllaÙe slaves-to be feù on nothing but breaù and 
water, thrown into iro113, put to forced labour, and attempts 
tv escape were to be punished with death. 3 Thus a helpless 
1 This was said in a political work that appeared in 1581. C' 
\. Com- 
pendious or Briefe Examination of Certayne Ordinary Complaints," 
f. 5.") "The sheep are to blame for all this mischief: they have drh-en 
agriculture from the country," &c., &c., ap. EDE
, p. 115. HAnRIso
'S 
.. Dèscriptiol1 of EllglallJ," p. 20G. slJeak::; of whole hamlets, or towns, 
that have been pulled Jown, and the ground turned into pastures. 
BECOX, SASDYS, and other reformers, theologians, and Protestant 
bishops, of the time of Edward and Elizabeth, speak of cold covetous- 
ness, and rude, pitiless oppression of the poor, as prevailing characteristics 
of the titled and opulent clas
es, and confè::;s that in the Catholic times 
they were much more charitable and merciful. Another Protestant 
theologian traces this change to the dodrines of Faith and Justification. 
-STlJßBES, ":ðlotives to Good ".. orks." London, 1596, p. 42. 
2 " History of the Reformation," foJ. ed., iÏ. 114. 
3 Sir FRED. 1\1. EDEN, "State of the Poor." London, 1797, 1. 
100-101. PASHLEY," Pauperism and l>oor Laws." London, 1852, p. 
180. This "Titer calls it "a statute characterized by a barbarous and 
ruthless severity, wholly unworthy of the legislation of any Christian 
people. " 
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pauper population ,vas first created - for England ,vas not 
at that titHe an industrial country; and its poor w'ere treated 
\yorse than the beasts of burden. 
Under Elizabeth these la,vs \vere rene,ved, and even boys 
of fourteen or fift.een years old ,vere to be branded if they 
begged for alms. 1 Iî they "vere beyond eighteen, they u}ight, 
on being arrested for the second tin1e, be put to death. 2 In 
the year 1597, severe ,vhipping, or condernnation to the 
galleys, was substituted for branding. At the salne time, 
howeyer, under Elizabeth, the burden of the poor-rates was 
first imposed, by "vhich free Christian charity ,vas degraded 
into a legal obligation, and a compulsory oppres
iYe tax 
substituted for a 'willing gift. 3 In more recent times, the 
poor, or workhouses have been added, whose arrangenlen ts, 
by the separation of husband and ,,,ife, parents and chilùren, 
are c0l11pletely un-Christian, and even, according to English 
judgment, in their present state a disf!race to the country,. 
since there is nothing like theul to be found throughout the 
rest of Europe. In England-at an expense of six nlillions 
sterling a-year-this Inuch is attained, that the ,vorking 
cla

es ,viII endure the greatest privation, and live in the 
Inost disgusting filth, rather than go voluntarily into 
"the ".orkhouse." It is the Refonnation, as it is now ac- 
knowledged, that has brought upon the English people, as its 
perrnanent consequence, a legally existing and officially 
established pauperi8ln. 5 
By the abolition of the Catholic holidays, and the trans- 
forn1ation of the Christian Sunday into a Jewish Sabbath, 


1 STO'YE'S "Chronicles of England." London, 1630, ad. an. 1564, 
1568, 1572. 
2 EDEN, p. 128. 
S See the remarks of the " Edinburgh Review," vol. xc., 507. " The 
Poor Law," it is said, "poisons the springs of Christian love to our 
neighbour, by making, on the one side an irresistible claim, and on the 
other a tax, from which there is no escape," &c. At the beginning of 
the last century, LESLIE represented the heavy Poor-Rates (ii. 873) as 
a just punishment for having 

 robbed God, the Church, and the poor of 
their patrimony." 
· PASHLEY, 1". 364:. ð "Dublin Review," xx. 208. 
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a further oppressive yoke has been laid on the poor. AU the 
cheerinrr and enliveninO' Church fe8tivals that had been 
o 0 
anowed to the people in Catholic times-processions, rustic 
fête
, piJgriluages, dranlatic representations and cereIuonies- 
,,'ere, as a matter of course, abolished, and nothing renwinpd 
but the serrnon, read out of a book- the Liturgy, read out 
of a book-and with this the grinl Calvinistic suppression of 
every social sport, and every public atnusernent, on the 
Sunday. By these n1eans the whole character of the EngJish 
people 'was changed. 1 Formerly known throughout Europe 
as a people fun of genial hurnour-as cheerful " nlerry Eng- 
land" -they assun1ed, after the Reformation, a sullen, dis- 
contented aspect 
2 

lusic and dancing, once the favourite alnu
ements of the 
1 Literally thus (LORD JORS l\L-\SSERS in his" Pleas for 
ational 
Holidays;" Lonrlon, 1843, p. 7), "The English pèople, who were of 
yore, famous all over Europe for their love of manly sports and their 
sturdy good humour, have, year after year, Leen losing that cheerful 
character, and acquiring habits of discontent anJ moroseness." 'The 
extensive spread of drinking among the lower clasðes is certainly con- 
nected with this; and experience everywhere shows that when individuals 
are dissatisfied with their lot, and their lives are gloomy, they become 
disposed to fall into intemperance. It is only after the rniddle of the 
sixteenth century that this immoderate drinking is mentioned. In the old 
Catholic times the English people were so free from this vice that their 
country was regarded as the most sober of all the northern nations. It 
was entirely changed under Elizabeth, according to the report of two 
contemporaries, the historian CA.:\IDEX e
 Annals of Queen Elizabeth," p. 
263), and Bishop GODFUEY GOOD.:\L-\X C
 The Fall of )Ian;" London, 
1ü16. p. 366). The military men, who returned home frOlll the wars of 
the K etherlands, are said to have specially contributed to the spread of 
this vice, and the first laws against it were made under .James, in 
1606. At present, the working classes of Great Britain drink every 
year, in brandy and spirits, as much as the revenue of the kingdom, 
namely (counting also what is spent on tobacco), more than fifty-three 
millions sterling.-PoRTER, H On the Se]f-imposed Taxation of the 
"-orking Classes," vol. xiii. of the" Journal of the Statistical Society." 
2 The English proverb, " All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy," is specially true of the working classes in England. They are 
overburdened with work, and the Church does nothing for them. Lord 
John is perfectly right in designating their general condition as the U all 
work and no play system." 
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people, have disappeared. .An Englisll1nan of the hun} hler 
ranks is unmu
ical, and neither ,yill nor can dance. All the 
enjoyments of life, all the n1eans of making the Puritan mo- 
notony of an English sabbath more tolerable, are reserved to 
the higher classes. To the working classes nothing is left 
but-drink! Since the authority and intervention of the 
Church, ,vhich protected all classes equally in the enjoYlnent 
of their holidays, has been abulished, the people cannot any 
] onger allo\v thelnsel yes any till1e for rest; for aluidst a general 
breathless competition, days of rest-nay, hours of rest- 
,vould be the forerunuers of want, nlisery, anù death. .. \t 
the aspect of such a state of things, even so ardent a Pro- 
testant as Robert Southey could not refrain fron1 casting 
longing glances on Catholic countries like Spain, where re- 
ligion favours and consecrates the innocent pleasures of the 
people. lIe complained of the Calvinism of his country, 
\vhich, with its gloonlY, joyless sanctin10niousness, its Jewish 
observance of the Sabbath, and its suppre:3sion of all holidays, 
had crushed ùown and brutalizeù the ,yorking classes. 1 
English sovereigns have long recognised this evil. Charles 
I. wished to protect the freeùonl of t he population against 
the Puritanisln of the Parlian1ent, but ,vas defeated; and the 
"keeping holy the Sabbath day" became an effective \var- 
cry against the l{:ing, who ,vas unfortunate even in his best- 
intended n1easures. 2 ..A hundreà years later the first king of 
the House of Hanover had to content hinlself ,vith the bar- 
ren wish, "that the arr}USenlents and games of which his 
people had been deprived by Puritanical bigotry, and pre- 
sumptuous latitudinarianism, might be restored to them."3 
But to do anything effectual in this direction is for the ex- 
isting shadow of n10narchy inlPossible. 4 
Down to the tinle of the ReforI11ation, there ,vere in 
almost every parish in England several chapels and oratories, 


1 Espriella's " Letters." London, 1814, p. 147. 
2 J. Ð'IsRAELI's " Commentaries on the Life of Charles I." London, 
1839, ii. 29. 
3 LORD ,J OHX l\IAxNERs, p. 21. 
4 See, amongst others, POLWHELE'S H Letter to the Bishop of Exeter." 
Truro, 1833, p. 23. 
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which \vere doubly desirable for the poorer cla8ses and the 
country people, in a land were there were fe\v actual village
, 
but so nlany of the rural population lived in scattered farn1s 
and cottages, and the parish church was at a great distance 
fronl a cout;iderable part of the cungregation. All these 
chapels and religious places Protestal1tisnl has destroyed, and 
left no nlore than the parish church. 
But even this ,vas not thought enough. The church is 
the house of the poor, in ",-hich-if it is anything n10re than 
a lecture-rouin-they feel thenlselves happy, for this reason, 
that they find there \vhat is wanting in their confined and 
nlostly cheerless hOBIes-the adunuuent of pictures; symbol8; 
-ample space; the solenIn influence of architectural beauty 
and proportion; tranquillity anù silence inspiring devotion; 
an atmosphere and the example of prayer. Protestantisin has 
not only robbed the churches it permitted to ren1ain of every 
ornanlent, but it has even locked and bolted them up, so 
that during the \veek no one can pay a visit to the church. 
Before the Reformation no closed pews were allowed in the 
churches; the space belunged to the whole congregatiun, and 
high and lo\v were mingled together ",-hen they prayed. 1 
'Vith Prote8tantisln, however, pews, or boxes, obtained an 
entrance-pews furni
hed with all c.onlfort
, in which the rich 
and great can remain completely apart and I::ieparated froln 
the COlllmon people. 
'rhus all things have combined together to exclude the 
poor froin the Churches of England, or induce thenl volun- 
tarily to keep away: the listless form of a service consisting 
alnlost wholly of readings; the space taken up by the pews of 
the rich, the feelings of the hUlubler as to the ,vretchedness 
of their attire by the side of the elegant costun1e
 of the 
opulent; and then-the widening separaÚon and estrangelnent 
between these different classes. 
To the Dissenting sects tbe utterly poor cannot turn, since 
these sects are supported entirely by the payments of their 
nlembers; and the consequence is, that the masses have sunk 
1 This is remarked by Bishop KENXETT in his" Parochial Antiquities," 
new t:d., by Bandford. Oxford, 1818, ii. 282. 
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into such a state of complete religious and nloral barbarism, that 
h " I . 1 1 
a "numerous nation of heat ens las grown up In t le country, 
or rather, according to the confession of one of the bi
hops, 
sOlnething ,vorse than heatheni8nl, for a fierce hatred against 
the Christian faith rages in lllany parts of Englal1d. 2 According 
to a statistical statement, only a fifth part of the population 
of London, and that even of the opulent classes, goes to 
church. " The poor," says one of the city Inissionaries, "ab- 
sent themselves alnlost "'holly fi'oln religious worship."3 lIe 
found that in the pari:5h of Clerken well, con taining 50,000 
souls, only one in fifty. goes occ:l8ionally to church. 4 1"he 
consequences have not failed to follovf; 'V orsley, a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, Inaintains that al110ng the 
poor in the Illanufacturing to\vns the last reruains of n10desty 
behveen the sexes have ahnost disappeared; and, what is still 
more significant, that even in the country villages chastity 
and ûontinence have almost entirely disappeared froln alilong 
the labouring classes. 5 
Along with the churches the schools also \vere abstracted 


1 An expression of PUSEY'S, in his sermon, "Christ the Source and 
Rule of Christian Love," pp. 5, II. 
2 H Charge of the Bishop of Exeter," p. 56. German observers also 
certify to this fact. "The poor in England find no other way of avoid- 
ing complete religious and moral destitution tlutn that of going to Rome. 
It is not, alas! to be doubted, that the great majority of the poor who, 
in the widest extent of the word, may be called the mass of the lower 
orders of the people, have passed away without having had any part in 
its moral and religious life."-B. A. HUBER, 
'Hengstenberg Kirchen- 
Zeitung," 1858, p. 345. 
I VANDER KISTE, " Notes and Narrations of a Six Years' l\Iission, 
principally among the Dens of London." 1833. lIe says, (p. 14), 
"Heathenism is the poor man's religion in the met.ropolis." 
4 According to the Census of 1
51, it appears, that if we take the 
number of persons capable of attending Church at fifty-eight per cent. 
of the population, six and a half nlÌllions belong to the Established 
Church, six millions to the Free communities, Catholics and Dissenters, 
and five and a half millions to no Church at all. In the towns the num- 
ber of Established Church people is less than that of the Dissenters, and 
in 'Yales and l\lonmouth not one third of the population belongs to the 
}:stablished Church. 

 "Prize Essay on Juvenile Depravity." I..onùoll, p. 68-82. 
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from the poor. In the }"ear 1563, the Spf'aker of the Lo\ver 
IIollse declared that, in consequence of the robbery and 
plundering of thp foundations at the Refornlation, the edu- 
cation of youth had been prevented, and a fresh supply of 
teachers cut off. That there were a hundred less schools now 
than had fOrlnerly existed, and that many of those that re- 
l]laineù .were very poorly atten(led. This was the cause of a 
glaring dinlÏnution in the nUlnber of lparned 111cn. 1 Several 
grallllnar-schools \vere afterwards founded, but the poor were 
excluded fronl these also, and the case was the same at the 
two uni ,"ersities. Among the numerous colleges seyeral had 
been founded in Catholic tilnes expressly for poor students, 
but after the l
efornJation these also were Inade aristocratic. 
Even an organ of the Established Church cannot help con- 
fessing, in the face of these facts, that the Reformation in its 
results was, \"ithout doubt, a triumph of the rich over the 
poor, and of luoney over the rights of labour. 2 
The la.ws frolu the til11e of the three Tudors, Henry, Ed- 
,yard, and Elizabeth, declare the s u prenlacy over the Church 
to be an inalienable prerogative of the Cro\vn. 1'hese 
statutes still exist in fun force. The king or the reigning 
queen is in po::;
ession of the Church ecclesiastical pow'er, and 
that of the bishops is only an einanation of the royal autho- 
rity. The \yearer of the rro\vn is consequently in one re- 
spect the 1110st unfree person in his dOininions; for if he \vere 
to enter into comnlunion with the Papal See, become a Ca- 
tholic, or even take a Cathulic wife, he would thereby incur 
an abdication or 10s8 of his throne. According to the statute 
of 1689, the nation would be in that case released from the 
oath of fealty antI aUegiance. 3 .A..t the same tilne, he 111ust 
1 COLLIER'S H Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain," ii. 480; also 
HALLAM'S .
 lntroduction to the Literature of Europe," ii. 39, Paris ed., 
mentions the poverty and insignificance of English literature in the time 
of Elizabeth, and remarks that 
pain, at that time, stood higher than 
England in this respect. 
:I H British Critic," vol. xxxiii., p. 419. 
a See upon this the remarks of PUSEY in 

 Patience and Confidence the 
Strength of the Church." Oxford, 1841, p. 30. He cites the words of 
the statute: H The people are, in such case, absolved from their allegi- 
ance. " 
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be, in fact, by turns the religious head of t\VO Churches, and 
of t\yO opposite, and sometinles Inutually hostile religions; 
for in Scotland, Presbyterian Calvinistic Protestantism is the 
Established Church. 
The present Queen, therefore, is accustomed to be in win- 
ter an English Episcopalian, and in SUlluner a Scotch Pres- 
byterian; in winter she attends the Anglican Liturgy, and 
has the sacranlent adnlillistered to her by the hand of a 
bishop, or an Episcopally ordained clergYlnan-and during her 
SUnl111er residence in Balll1oral, or any other part of Scotland, 
she hears a Calvinistic sennon, and receives the ConlInunion 
.. 
from a clergyn1an ,vho ,vould not in England be adn1Ïtted to 
a pulpit of the Establishnlent, and that a great part of the 
clergy and laity would not regard as a regularly ordained 
clergyman. 
Besides the )linisters and the Parliament, "the Privy 
Council," 
ince 1833, exercises a supremacy over religion 
and the Cl1urch. It was appointed by Parlialnent to be the 
Sl1prerne Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical disputes, ,,,,hethel' 
concerning doctrine or discipline, and consists ,vholly or 
chiefly of laYlnen, who are in part not even Inenlbers of the 
Establi
hed Church. 
A 11linisterial daily paper, the" Globe," published, a fe\v 
years ago, a declaration upon the nature and position of the 
National Church, \vhich even Bishop 'Vilberforce, of Oxford, 
publicly adduced as the expres
ion of the views of the 
Governnlent. "The State Church, by law established," it is 
stated, "is, in fact, a creation of this \vorIel; it is a Inachine 
for the enlploynlent of the spiritual eleluent in the variable 
public opinion of the day. It:5 govérnll1ent is managed 
by the Prin1e 
Iinister; its characteristics are passive 
immobility, persevering silence, an absolute nullity in its 
censures-and, then, the thousands of its declared adherents, 
'who laugh aloud, \yhenever its 111ini::;ters overstep their 
humble sphere, as officers of a national instÏtution- all these 
things are signs anù tokens of a ser\'itude which the lowest 
sect of J uInpers \vould not subjeet itself to, but which, 
in our department of public ,vorship, is both natural and 
n ppropria te." 
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"T"hen, about the same time, a desire for a certain inde- 
pendent Synodical action arose, the" Tinles" said-It ought 
to be considered that this Church, to which the Parlianlent 
had given its present fOrIn, "possesses every attribute, every 
advantage, and every disadvantage of a comproolise. lIeI' 
Articles and authorised formularies are 80 drawn as to 
adlnit within her pale persons differing as widely as it i:3 
possible for the professors of the Chri
tian religion to differ 
from each other. Unity ,vas neither sought nor obtained; 
but comprehension "
as ainled at and acconlplished. There- 
fore ,ye have ,vithin the Church of England persons differing 
not merely in their particular tenets, but in the rule and 
ground of their be1ief-the one party seeking religion in the 
. Bible, with the help of the Hpirit, the other in the Church, 
by the Ineans of tradition. The saIne power of freely meet- 
ing and deliberating, of discn
sing and altering, ,vhich is 
essential to the existence of a ,
ûluntary Church, is destruc- 
tive to a conlpronlise entered into and carried out under the 
sanction and authority of the state."l 
The Bi
hops are, on the ,vhole, powerle
s concerning 
doctrine and discipline; and, for fear of a long and expensive 
J:nvsuit, they seldom venture to proceed against a beneficed 
clergyman. They have f!Teater power over the curates, 
,vho, also, are (HOStly very poor; \vhilst Cathedral institutions 
have no place in the organization of the Church, and consist 
of sinecures. The nun1erous Ecclesiastical Courts have also 
a crowd of sinecure places attached to thelu. ()f the 11,728 
benefices of England and ,,?' ales, the Cro\vn has the dispusal 
of only 1,144, and private persons, 6,092, ,vhich they may 
give away by mere favour, \vithout any conrlitions concerning 
exarnination to be pnssed, or years of service. The Bishops 
dispose of 1853 livings, with the \yidest opening for I1epoti
n1, 
which has beconle proverbial alHong them. Plurality, or 
the simultaneous possession of several benefices, and the 
consequent inevitable absenteeism, although sOlnewhat re- 
strained by recent enactnlents, is still of frequent occur- 
1 "Times," 5th August, 1852. The article Inay also be seen in the 
H Christian Remembrancer," vol. xxiv., p. 382. 
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rence. In Ireland, in the year 1834, out of 1385 church 
livings, 157 had no divine service, and 339 no resident cler- 
gyman. 
Thus, according to the confession of serious anù conscien- 
tious men in the English Church, it is an intensely "Torldly 
institution. The ecclesiastical offices have been, for 150 
years, di
posed of by the civil power, chiefly according to 
political views, and regarded anù treated according to their 
lucrative value. The Bishopric
, and other rich prefernlents, 
have been elnployed to procure for the nlini:5try the support 
of influeDtial falnilies. At present they are chiefly bestowed 
on men of the E,-angelical party, as these are Blost agreeable 
to powerful dissenters, and to great nUlubers of sinlilarly- 
disposed Anglicans of the miùdle class. The designation of 
a church benefice as a living is very characteristic. I t is 
regarded entirely as a piece of private property-as a lnere 
,yare, that may be bought, and sold, and bargained for, as 
one pleases. The most open sinlol1Y is an everyday occur- 
rence in England, and nleets with no rel110nstrance on the 
part of the Bishops. It creates no surprise when the next 
presentation to a living is publicly offered for sale; and it 
is quite usual for a father to buy for one of his sons a 
comnlission in the arnlY; and for the other, the next presen- 
tation to a church living. 1 And yet, every clergYlnan, upon 
entering on his living, has to take an oath that he has not 
obtained it through silllony ! A thoroughly mercantile spirit 
has taken possession of this part of the Church systeln. The 
office of preacher to a church or chapel, built on speculation, is 
publicly advertised, \vith the relnark, that a free and con1plete 
"preaching of the Gospel (that is, according to the con- 
venient Calvinistic doctrine of Justification) is expected." 
Not unfrequently clergymen offer theillseives, and luention 
their recommendations-their po\verful voice, their iU1pressive 
manner, their pure Protestant principles, or their attachment 
to the "moderate and liberal" views of the Establishn1ellt. 2 


1 '
British Critic," vol. xxx., p. 281. 
2 A great number of such tenders of their services are to be found in 
the " Ecclesiastical Gazette." 
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Others profess "decide t l1y Evangelical Pl'inciples," and 
yery generally" extreme religiúus vie\vs are disctlimed," and 
D1oJeration anù sobriety announced. Others, again, state 
that they have ,
 .A.nglo-Catholic principle
," or an agreement 
with the theologiau8 of the seventeenth century. 
There is probably no Church journal in the world in which 
there is 50 Inuch talk of "views," and such a choice of opinions 
to suit every taste, as the publication in which the clergy of 
the EstaLlished Church, so to speak, sit in the market, and 
offer then1sel \res for hil'e. In a country like England, one 
would suppose that nothing would be more intolerable to the 
freeborn Briton, usually so great a stickler for his rights, 
than the state of so Inany congregations-the being obliged 
to allow then1selves to be sold to the first purchaser who 
may present himself. " There is nothing," said the "Times" 
lately, "to prevent anyone from going into the 111arket, 
and buying a li\ying for any silly, fanatical, extravagant, or 
incapable booby of a son, and installing hill1 forthwith as the 
spiritual mediator between the Almighty and one or two 
thousand of his creatures."l And yet there has never yet 
been, as far as I know, any agitation against this enor- 
nlOUS abuse, which can hardly be equalled out of rrur- 
key. 
The inextricable contradiction between the 39 Articles, 
which are essentially Calvinistic, and the strongly Catho- 
licized Liturgy, originated in the circumstance of the age of 
the Reforn)ation. The Articles were to be the doglllatic 
fetters, binding the clergy to Calvinism, and 'were only laid 
before then1 for 
jgnature. Hut the Liturgy, \vith its prayers 
and sacramental forIns, was intended to prove to the people, 
who \vere still [BOre Catholic than PI'otestant, and \vho had 
to be threatened with pecuniary fines before they 'would 
attend the service, that their religion had not been essen- 
tially altered, and that the old Catholic Church still really 
existed. 2 
The Anglican Church is, therefore, distinguished from all 
I See" 'Yeekly Register," l\Iay 11th, 1861. 
2 This must be openly admitted even on the Protestant side.-See 
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other Protestant Churches in this, that they possess in their 
sym bolic books at least the possibility of unity of doctrine, 
and a corresponding ecclesiastical life-as, for example, the 
Lutherans, by keeping seriously and closely to their Concor- 
diau-Book, might effect a unity of life and doctrine, provided 
the y O'ot rid of theoloO'v. But the Eng:lish Church has the 
ð nw 
 
(fern1 of discord fin(l ecclesiastical dissolution in its normal 
b 
condition, and in its Confessions of Faith. It is a collection 
of heterogeneous theological proposition
, tied together by 
t he Act of U niforrnity; but ,,,hich, in a logical mind, cannot 
exist by the side of one. another, and ,,,hose effect upon the 
English Churchman is, that he finds himself invoh'ed in con- 
tinual contradictions and disingenuousness, and can only 
escape the painful consciousness by sophi
tical reasoning. 
Each of the two great parties in the Church cast on each 
other an aspersion of hypocrisy and disingenuousness, ,vith 
equal right: for the one cannot sign the Calvinistic articles 
,vith inw
rd conviction; and the others can only accept the li- 
turgy, to which they have an antipathy, for the sake of the bene- 
fices they receive, and are obliged to 'wrest the meaning of 
liturgical forn1s in the most violent manner. l\Iany feel the 
contradiction involved in the rule that the doctrinal articles 
are to be binding on the conscience, whilst there is no 
authority to be found that might guarantee the truth of 
these articles. No snch authority is, in fact, recognised. One 
of the articles declares, indeed, that the Chul'ch has authority 
in matters of faith, but no one is able to say what and 
where this Church is. It cannot be the English State- 
Church, for this has no organ, and, since the l
eforInation, 
has never had one; unless, indeed, it be the political supre- 
n1acy of the prime 11linister for the time being, and his privy- 
council of laymen. 
The present distracted state of the Established Church, in 


"T ILL. GOODE'S" Defence of the thirty-nine Articles." London, 1848, 
p. lO.-The "Christian Remembrancer" (vol. xyi., p. 472) thinks, in- 
deed, that 1\11'. Goode has herein manifested an extremely presumptuous 
contempt of the Church, of which he is the servant. But the matter is 
familiar to every reader of history. 
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which there are not so n1any various Schools, as parties \vith 
extrelllely various and contradictory vie\vs, is the consequence 
()f the measures adopted at the I\eforn1ation, and of its 
subsequent historical course. The old contrast between 
genuine Protestant, and old Church or Catholic views, has 
manifested itself fronl tin1e to tillle, under various forms, in 
the bosoln of the Church itself. 
After the Revolution of 1688, arOße that class of theologians 
and clergYluen \vho were the furerunners of rationalisnl-the 
so-called Latitudinarians. ..A.rch bishop "Take said, in 1 710, 
that "the English Church was only preserved froI11 destruc- 
tion by her hands being bound (by the civil po\ver), so that 
she could not destroy herself." 1 
During the long period of perfect languor and indifference 

vhich followed, the contrast between the two parties died 
away. Towards the end of the last century, there arose the 
elder Evangelical school; anù through its Jneans, and the 
struggle with )Iethodisn1, some symptoms of life began to 
re-appear in the hitherto benlunbeu lin1bs of the English 
Church. This ,vas a re-action against the spiritless n1echa- 
nism and the half-veiled infidelity of the Engli8h Church; 
a religious movement proceeding from the re-awakened 
Calvinism of the Church doctrine, ,,,hich had been so long 
dormant. To this earlier generation of Evangelicals, the 
English owe the abolition of slavery, and the establi:;hnlent 
of several useful societies, "rhich are still, in fact, financially 
prosperous. But the present race of Evangelicals nlay, in 
comparison with the forluer, be called a declining one. As 
the party is at present constituted, it represents within the 
I E:5tablished Church, continental Protestantislll, but ,vithout 
I any Lutheran feature; on the contrary, with a prepondera- 
ting Calvinisln-for exan1ple, it has the Calvinist feature of 
a degradation of the sacralnents into mere symbols. Its 
favourite doctrine, and n1o
t effective instrulnent, is the 
dognla of ".J ustification by in1putation," ,vhich is so popular 
in England and Ålnerica; and, when proclailned with fluent 
,oratory, fills both chapels and churches. This party IS 
1 CALA:\lY'S " Life of Baxter," i. 405. 
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mostly deficient in university culture, and there is no question 
of theoloo'ical science alnon cr its adherents; their lit
rnture 

 0 
consists altnost wholly of seflnons and "Titings " for edifica- 
tion ;" they also occupy thel11selves and their hearers nHlch 
,vith Apocalyptic and Chilia
tic theories and prophecies; 
with "the approaching fall of the 
lan of Sin," and "the 
Beast," or with" the discovery of the ten lost tribes," and so 
forth. .i\... narrow understanùing, a defective education, and nn- 
acquaintance with the ,vorId are, acco rding to .r\rnold's defini- 
tion, the signs of an Evangelical. The party is internally 
n1uch nearer to the 
rethodists, the Congregationalists, and 
Baptists, than to the IIigh Church and the "Tractnrians," 
,vhonl they fervently hate, though both belong to the san1e 
Church. 
Since this party is entirely deficient in everything that 
could be called theology, it is hard to say how the yarious 
fractions into which it has now fallen are to be di:5tingui
hed 
one frorn another. Besides the characteristic
 above-men- 
tioned, their Inost prolllinent features are the rejection of the 
whole body of Church tradition-the denial of the visihle 
Church as a divine institution-the treatment of the Bible 
according to a theory of litera] inspiration ,,,hich would Inake 
every theology in1possible-the transfornlation of the Chris- 
tian Sunday into a J e\vish Sabbath, and in accordance with 
,,,hich the lowcr classes of the people are prohibited from all 
recreation, and eyen children are forbidden to laugh and play. 
The sacramental systenl is, in their eyes, only l:>opery in 
disguise. Of the decided Calyinist Record-party, Cony- 
brare 1 says, "The religion of many of its nlembers seems to 
consi:5t only of loye to the J e\vs, and hatred of the Papists." 
On the whole, the Evangelicals lnay be regardcd as SOIlS 
and descendants of the 01(1 Puritans, but without their deep 
earnestne
s, or their hatred against the Episcopal constitu- 
tion of the Church; which, indeed, in the absence of aU 
authority, is but the shadow of a IIierarchical order. In 
the year 1660, when Inatters canle to a rupture between the 
1 In hiR description of the Eng]ish Church parties in the U Edinburgh 
Review," yol. xcviii. p. 274, et scq. 
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Puritans and the Episcopalians, the present Evangelicals 
would have left the Church, or been driven from it. It is 
at bottoln only the Liturgy-the Prayer Book-to which they 
subn1Ït, though unwillingly. They scornfully call their 
opponents "Prayer-Book clergyinen," but the State supre- 
nlacy they are not wiJlìng to part with, especially since the 
government has bestowed n1any bishoprics on filen of their 
school. 1 
The true Anglicans, or IIigh-Church n1en, take a middle 
position behveen the Evangelicals and Tractarians. They 
reject, a
 a rule, the Protestant doctrine of Justification, and 
thp Calvinistic degradation of baptism to a ceremony. They 
value the professed apostolic succession of the Anglican 
episcopacy-they maintain the existence of a Church 
endowed ,,,ith doctrinal authority; but they defend them- 
selves ngainst every logical conclusion that must be drav{n 
frolH such prernises. 'The English Established Church is 
not only in their eyes the only true one, but it is the purest, 
the be::;t constituted, the n10st free fronl all exaggerations. 
They arc really the best sons anù the truest representatives 
of this Church, and are n108t content with its existing state; 
and since, also, they are by no means exaeting in their claims 
on the Christian lives of their congregation
, they are 
much in favour with those classes w'hich give the tone to 
society. That they should forn1 so consiùerable a part of 
the English clergy, is only explicable ,vith a nation to whose 
peculiaritie::; it belong8, that, eyen according to the judgment 


1 'Yhat motives often determine a clergyman to join the party of the 
Eyangelicals, and how much their teaching is in fayour with the circles of 
. the rich and fashionable world, is strikingly exhibited in the" Tales by a 
,Barrister." London, 1844, iii. 174-183. The clergyman, above all 
I things, finds that the Anglo-Saxon School requires too much devotion to 
the Church, and provides too little for the interest and personal import- 
'ance of the indivillual He remarks that the position of the" Evan- 
gelical" preacher is a far more favourable one. And then the doctrine 
is so admirably arlapted to the taste of the polite world. Such consolatory 
,views of the utter depravity of our nature !-sucb sweet assurance deduced 
.from the tranquillizing doctrines of Election and Grace! &c., &c. 
M2 
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of Englishmen theillselves, they do not see the logical con- 
sequences of their own doctrines.! As these Anglicans 
formerly found the continual profanation of the Lord's 
Supper, in consequence of the Test J.-\ct, to be quite a 
matter of course; 8
 they no\v feel no repugnance at the 
]3urial Service;2 and the clergy of the Established Church, 
Eyangelicals, and High-Church men, are certainly the 
only clergy in the world who" give every deceased person 
to the grave," let him have lived ho\v he may-let him be 
even a Catholic or a Dissenter-in the" sure and certain hope 
of a blessed resurrection."3 There can hardly be a more 
distinct declaration that, after all, belonging to the Church, 
tnking part in her services, and using her means of salvation, 
can be a matter of no con
equence. 
Public opinion has borne so nluch the harder for this 
reason on the Tractarians. This school arose thirty years 
ago at Oxford, chiefly in the view of awakening the Church 
frOln its lethargic slumber, ,vhen its safety seemed endan- 
gered by the suppression of ten Irish bishoprics; and it then 
attempted to revive the theology anù the Church prin- 
ciples of the Carolan age (that is, from 1625 to 1680), and 
to inspire them \vith ne,v vigour. But the experience of a 
few years rendered it evident that the re-establishment of a 


I "The peculiar incapacity of the English mind for perceiving the 
sequence of doctrine," is the observation of the H Christian Remem- 
brancer," vol. xxxvi., p. 247. 
2 And yet I find that in the year 1852, 4000 clergymen did present 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. a remonstrance against the compulsory 
use of the "Burial Service." The Archbishop, with a number of his 
bishops, considered the matter; but decided that every attempt at an 
alteration would meet with insuperable difficulties.-" Christian Remem- 
brancer," vol. xxiv., p. 254. 
3 "Every Dissenter who is to be buried in a parish graveyard must 
be committeù to the grave with the Church Service, anù by an Estab- 
lished Church clergyman: that is to say, he must, as the phrase is, return 
at his death into the bosom of the Established Church. In the April of 
the present year, 
ir 
I. Peto moved, in the Lower House, 'That Dis- 
senters be allowed to bury their dead in the parish churchyards, accord- 
ing to the forms of their own confessional ritual,' but the bill was thrown 
out by a majority of eighty-one'''-'' AlIg.-Zeitul1g," l\lay 1,1861, p.1976. 
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theological and eccle5iastical position that had long SInce 
passed away was a sheer impossibility, and that the frag- 
nlents of a systeIll which, in the seyenteenth century, ,vas a 
nlere arbitrary one, intended to meet a peculiar condition of 
cir('umstance
, could not be luaùe to suffice for the nine- 
teenth. 
Ien still belieyed, indeed, and not without reason, 
that in the Prayer Book they possessed a mernorial and a 
guarantee of old-church, anti-Protestant views; but the 
greater part of the men1bers of the Estab1ished Church had 
come to a tacit agreen1ent to regard these things as a nlere 
dead letter. The originators of the rnovement, and the men 
of n10st note, of the saine way of thinking, entered the 
Catholic Church; ,vhilst many others, when they were made 
aware, by this event, of the con
equences of their own prin- 
ciples, turned back, and, fronl being ".Anglo-Catholics," 
brcalne again IHere ordinary ....-\.nglicans. 

Iany have relnained true to their principles, and have 
therefore necessarily been carried further-in fact, to the 
extrelne lilnits of the E
tablished Church, or even over them, 
into the Catholic territory. 'rhey are those (the number of 
the clergy is estitnateù at 1,200) ,vhose organ is the paper 
called the " Union." They belong, fundamentally, quite to 
the Catholic Church-they recognize the necessity of an 
infallible authority in the Church, and they find it in the 
Catholic-they relnain for the present in the Engli:;h Church, 
only in the hope of con1Ïng events. Catholic doctrines and 
n10ùes of thought have, they flatter themselves, gained so 
firtH a footing, and luade, in silence, 8uch progress, that the 
Catholicizing of the Established English Church is now only 
a que:5tÏon of tinle;1 but then it nlust indeed cease to be-in 
the sense in which it has hitherto been-a State Institution. 
I Events are not favourable to thi:; vie,v: the clergy and 
laity have the current of public opinion in the upper anù 
middle classes against th81n; and in the lo\ver the influence 
of the Anglicans is very small. 
I Finally, a school or party of the clergy has been distin- 
I See the declaration in the work called" Church Parties." London, 
11857, p. 87. 
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guished as the" Broad Church." The designation of "par- 
ty" is not quite appropriate, since those included in it have 
nothing positive in cominon. Their entity is in negation: 
they can only be described by saying, they are not An'gli- 
cans, they are not Evangelicals, and so on. They are all 
under the influence of Gernlan literature and theology; they 
are opponents of a fixed fornl of doctrine, and they endea- 
vour to nlake the contradictions of the Anglican Church 
formularies more tolerable, by assi
ning to doglHa in general 
only a relative and tell1pOrary value; and declare a. sort of 
general Christianity, levelled and. sllloothed on rationalistic 
principles, to be all that is essential; I though they are "Tell 
content ,,'ith the Establi
hed Church, or a decorous institu- 
tion the best enlbodiinent of the national ,vill in matters 
ecclesiastical, and well adapted to the real state of things. 
For the filore serious Anglo-Catholics, or Tractarians, 
"the yoke" of the State Supremacy Inay in truth be nanled 
one of "iron." All the po\vers are against theIn-public 
opinion is altogether hostile to them; the higher and middle 
classes are decidedly Protestant, that is, they are opposed to 
all that is Catholic in doctrine, rites, and ùiscipline. Every 
attempt to introduce or re-animate an old-church elen1ent in 
the Establishlnent has been frustrated by the re
i",tance of 
the governrnent, the bishops, and of the people-every ques- 
tion has been decided to their ditmdvantage. They have 
been defeated in the struggle with theologieal rationalisIll in 
the Hampden controversy; they have suffered in the 
Gorhaul dispute a two-fold defeat-first, that the question 
has been decided accorùing to the opinion, and in favour of 
the Calvinists;2 and that lay state officials, acting in the 
name of the Queen, have been recognisetl by almost the 
whole clergy, and of course by the people, as the highest 
I The" Selni-Infidelity of the Broad Church Bchool" is... the expression 
of the " Union," Jan. 4, 1861. 
2 The Church doctrine as to the effect of baptisn1 was, nominally, not 
rejected; but the Calvinistic was declared permissible; and this, in fact, 
amounted to a declaration that t.he English Church has no doctrine con- 
cerning baptism, and that everyone may think and teach what he pleases 
about it. 
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tribunal, indeed the only organ of the otherwise cOlupletely 
durnb Enali::"h Church - an e\'ent to ,vhich there can be 
t) 
found no parallel in the \vhole history of the Church previous 
to 1517. At the same tilne, the first prelate of England, the 
..Archbishop of Canterbury, when publicly questioned by a 
clergyman on the subject, answered, that in such things he 
had no more power than any other man-that everyone who 
could read, and who took the Bible into his hand, was as 
capable of deciding the question, 3n(1 as lnuch entitled to 
ùeciùe it, as he was. Every n1en:aber of the Church must, 
therefore, be under the necessity of renuuncing the hope of 
any authoritati ve decisiun -uf any anr
ouncen1ent of doctrine 
on the part of the Church; and ho\ve\rer bitter it Inight 
be, they n1ust adopt the view of the Evangelicals, that in 
England the Church is no more than a religious club, 
which the civil power superintend;:" and takes charge of and 
keeps in order: the san1e civil power which in England 
supports the Episcopal Church, and by which in Scotland 
and Ulster Presbyterians, in India Brahminism, in Ceylon 
lluddhisnl, are paid anù supported. 1 In fact, if the validity 
of Church principles is to be really asserted, the Church 
standard n1ust be applied, and the Establislunent declared to 
be an institution, infected through and through with heretical 
principles, corrupt to the very core, anù the Erastianis1l1 
of \vhich makes every attempt at cure almost hopeles:5. ..At 
every step the lay 
Uprelllacy cornes in the way. The 
Church would gladly, for exal11ple, re5tore the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, in the Catholic sense, anù make it a cerelnony of 
divine service for the congregation; but the nlinistry, or the 
Privy Council, has declared that no "altar" 
hall be erecteù 
in a church, but only a "communion-table" -that no lights 


1 IIow little fixed and secure are the prospects of the British Estah- 
lished Church will become clear, if we consider that in Scotland it in- 
cluùes rather less than a third of the population, in Ireland a seventh, in 
'Yales a tenth, in England the half. Since the English and Iri8h Church 
are legally joined as "the United Church of England and Ireland." it 
, results that this exclusive Established Church includes only a third of 
the population of both countries. 
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shan be burnt upon the altarduring di \'ine service, and so forth. I 
A ne\v defeat for the seriously-disposed among the clergy 
is the la\v of 1858, which declared that nlarriages couJd be dis- 
solved, and at the same time erected a divorce court. Thcques- 
tion had formerly been disputed in the Anglican Church. Bur- 
net relates that, as early as 1694, a divi
ion had taken place 
among the clergy concerning it-that all the older bishops, 
t hose appointed under CharJes II. and .J anles II., declared 
them
elves against the dissolution of marriage on account of 
adultery; but the new ones, those appointed since the Revolu- 
tion, had pronounced in favour of second marriages in such 
cases. 2 
At this time there were not even t",.o parties amongst the 
Bishops. Not one of them declared hilnself decidedly for 
the indissolubility. Bishop "rilberforce, of Oxford, indeed, 
was inclined to do so, but. contented hilnseJf with setting up 
a general clain1 for the Church to decide the question, and 
complained of the wrong done by a body like the Parliament, 
a great part of which diel not even belong to the Church, 
arrogating to itself the po\ver to decide upon God's law 
with respect to Inarriage. "Tith the same right, he saiù, 
they might decide concerning baptisln, the communion, al1<1 
the confession of faith. 
The Bishop seenlS to have forgotten that this had already 
actually been done-namely, in the Gorham case, \vhere they 
did decide concerning baptism and confes
ion of faith. 
"
hether the Parlialnent or the Privy Council does this is a 
matter of indifference, since the Privy Council really only 
exists by the \viU of Parlialnent. To the question, whether 
a clergyman was bound to solemnise the marriage of a 
couple separated by a divorce, the Attorney-General declareù 
that it 'vas the duty of a clergYlnan, as a 111inister of the 
National Church, to do ,vhatever the State ordered hirH. 
This the Bishop of Oxford found rather too hard. It gave 
the idea of a thoroughly degraded, demoralized, and, for 
religion, impotent Church-its bitterest enemies could haye 
1 HEKGSTENBERG'S " Kirchen-Zeitung," 1858, p. 791. 
:I " History of his own Times," ed. 1838, p. 601. 
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said nothing stronger upon it:; disgraceful condition. 1 .At 
the same time, if \ve accept what the English Constitution 
says of the Suprell1acy of the State, it is inlpossible to arrive, 
logically and juridically, at a different conclusion fron1 that 
of the Attorney-General. If the English clergy find this 
position dishonourable, it does but relnind one of the fable 
of the watch-dog, who, in return for the conlforts of his life, and 
the caresses of his master, had to allow himself to be chained. 
Lord Chatham said, in his time, that the English Ohurch 
had Calvinistic Articles, a Papistical Service, and an _\rlninian 
clergy. The saying has becotne a general opinion, but the 
designation of the dogmatic sentiulents of the clergy is only 
now in so far correct, that the great majority of the clergy 
.agree with the Arlninian::s in rejecting the favourite doctrines 
of the Refornlation age-" Justification by iU1pllted right- 
eousness," and Cal vini
tic "Predestination." The fact, 
ho\vever, that the Established Church has not so 111uch as 
the senlblance of unity of doctrine and character, is \vell 
known to every educated Englishman, and appears as 
sonlething quite natural, and as a matter of course. It has 
the effect that, even to the religious-nlÎnded Englishman, 
doctrine appears as s01l1ething relatively unilnportant anti 
subordinate, \vhich one need not be too exact about; and it 
has al:;o the further effect, that in questions of doctrine yery 
little confidence is placed in clergynlen of the E
tablished 
Church, when it is seen that, \vith the Inost contradictory 
views, they are able to accolnmodate themselves to the saIne 
forrnularies. 2 
Froln this circun1stance we may explain the fact, that, in 
general, there reigns among the clergy a certain fear of 
theology, and a disinclination to theological studies. Pro- 
fessor IIussey, in his last discourse at Oxford, shortly before 
his death, cOlllplained that the study of theology was dying 
1 See" Charge of the Bishop of Oxford," 1858.-" Christian Remem- 
brancer," vol. xxv., p. 258. 
2 "The result is, that the preachers of truth, in their own place and 
office, are the very last persons in the nation to be believed; that the 
pulpit is as little trusted for sincerity as that appointed resort of hired 
aJvocacy-the bar."-" 'Vestminster Review," vol. liv., p. 485. 
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out in England. l In a theological periodical it has lately 
been 11laintained that there \vere not now in Oxford six 
clergynlen left who occupied thelnselves with the study of 
theology.2 That is conlprehensible. The most important 
theological \vorks of recent tilne
 ha\
e been \vritten by men 
,,'ho soon after becarne Oatholic
. 3 Since then, the works of 
the Germanized Rationalists, or Broad Church rnen, have 
been the theological "
riting8 most esteemed. 4 The Evan- 
gelicals are struck \"ith sterility, and all the better intellects 
of the younger generation are turning with dislike and 
contcnlpt frolll this degenerate school, whose average amount 
of culture does not attain to the degree of a good German 
schoolnlaster. The ..Anglican, or High Church school, has 
never, even in its rnost flourishing tin1e, produced a systematic 
and con)prehensive theology. They furnish nothing n10re 
than e5says and fragnlents; and it is very characteristic, that 
the whole Anglican Church ha
 not a single systeln or hand- 
book of doctrine to sho\v. 5 This Church, as the excellent 
Alexander I
nox has con1plained, is \vanting in all settled 
dogmatic principles. 6 A theological systeln-a doglnatic 
divinity-presupposes a knowleJge of what the Church 
really teaches; but in England no one kno,,'s that, or can 
know it-not even the Prill1e 
Iinister and his l}rivy Council. 
If, for exalnple, a hand-book of Anglican Theology had been 
issued before the decision of the Gorham controversy, it must 
have been-after that decision-entirely renlodelled, since the 
principle thereby disavo\yed, and the one thereby established, 
govern the entire organiSlTI of doctrine-for the <luestion that 
,vas answered in the negative by the celebratetl decision of 
the Privy Council \vas, whether the doglna of the sacran1ental 
1 " Christian Remelnbrancer," October, 1860, p. 325. 
2 "Ecclesiastic and Theologian," Decelnber, 1860, p. 547. The article 
is en titled, "Intellectual Declension of the Clergy.." 
3 Kewman, "'ilberforce, 
Ianning, 'Villimll Palmer, Allier, and others. 
4 Jowett, 
laurice, the authors of "Essays and Reviews," &c. 
:I PEÅRSO
'S "Exposition of the Creed," ,,'hich is given to the young 
as a book of instruction in doctrine, cannot satisfy even the scantiest 
requirements. 
6 "Remains." London, 1837, iv. 233. 
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effect of baptisln \vas a doctrine of the Anglican Church. 
The view of the Evangelicals, according to \vhich bapti
n1 is 
a n1ere rite of consecration, has hereby obtained its franchise 
in the Anglican Church; and that is, even accorùing to t.he 
IJutheran theology, "a heresy \vhich alone would Inake 
e,'ery union of the Lutherans and Calvinists for ever ilnpos- 
si ble." I 
It Inay be said of the English Church, that it is like an 
Indian idol, \vith many heads (and everyone \vith different 
,. views "), but very fe\v hands. The want of freedoln in the 
English Church-its being bound to the chariot-wheels of 
the State, and dragged after it through thick anù thin, acts 
so n1uch the n10re injuriou
ly, as it affords to the feebleness, 
slothfulness, and indecision of the English clergy a welcome 
pretext for doing nothing. A large portion of them are quite 
satisfied with their Sunday reading exercises, and pass the 
retnainder of their time with their wives and children, or in 
paying ,'isits;2 and in the n1eantilue there exist in England 
Illillions of persons, who, according to the fiction of "a general 
national religion," are members of the Established Church, 


1 KAHXIS "Die Sache der lutherischen Kirche gegeniiber der Union." 
Leipsig, 1854, p. 17. 
2 Only a few months ago an Established Church periodical made the 
remark, H Perhaps no men in any other profession under the sun spend so 
much time with their wives and children."-

 Ecclesiastic and Theologian," 
Dec., 1859, p. 553. Thus there are in England two nlOdern heresies, 
which have helped to bring about the deplorable state of the English 
Church. The first is, the" gentleman heresy," of which the deceased 
Froude so frequently cOlllplained-that is, the idea that a clergyman 
must be and appear before all things a "gentleman." Edward Lytton 
Bulwer (in his ,. England and the English," p. 
14) says: "The vulgar 
notion that clergymen must be gentlemen born, is both an upstart and an 
iusular opinion." In the second place, the" dOPlestic heresy," in accord- 
ance with which, for the Bake of family life, the congregation goes awa.y 
empty. The marriage of the English clergy is, nevertheless, according 
to the remark of a celebrated English dignitary, the solid basis upon 
which the Church of England rests, and by which it is kept together. 
But for that, Englishmen, so accustomed to freedom and self-govern- 
ment, would not have borne so tamely and patiently the yoke of minis- 
terial supremacy. 
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but of whom no clergyman of this Church ever takes the 
slightest notice, and thousands of \VhOnl have never heard 
the nanle of the Saviour Inentioned. 
The warmest adherents of the State Church complain of 
its want of influence on the people-of its Inoral and spiritual 
impotence. A]exander I{nox thinks that, interiorally, the 
English Church is the n10st excellent of all, but practically, 
indeed, the most inefficient. l "If the ,,,hole Episcopal 
constitution were done a\vay with," says Hallam, "it would 
nlake no perceptible difference in the religion of the people.'"2 
The Catholic idea, that the Church is the guardian of diyine 
truth, the divinely-appointed teacher, is foreign to the 
Englishman :-" The true Church," says Carlyle, not un- 
fairly, " consists now of the publishers of those political news- 
papers, which preach to the people daily and weekly, \"ith 
an authority formerly only possessed by the reformers or 
popes."3 
The Church of England declares pure doctrine, the right 
use of the Sacraments, and the maintenance of discipline to 
be the three signs of a true Ohurch. The Church itself, 
however, has no fixed doctrine; its formulas contradict each 
other; and what one part of its servants teach is rejected 
by the other as a soul-destroying error. It is also duu1b, and 
incapable of n)aking known, in any form, its true sentiments, 
even when it has them. Concerning the proper adlninistra- 
tion of the Sacrarnents, there exist within its bosom the saIne 
contradictions as \vith respect to doctrine; and as to dis- 
cipline, it has lost even the semblance of unity. Ho\v can 
there be eyen a talk of any correctional discipline in a Church 
that declares everyone at his burial in a state of grace- 
\vhatever chain of sin he Inay have dragged through his whole 
life, and without his ever having given any sign of repent- 
ance, and who has not even externally or nominally belonged 
to its communion 
 Ho\v fatal is the effect of this general 
beatification at the grave prescribed by the Liturgy, and 


1 " Remains." London, 1832, i. 51. 
2 " Constitutional I-listory of England," ii. 238. 
." l\liscellanies," ii. 165. 
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into what false security it lulls the mind, has been described 
by Englishnlen them
elves with terrible seyerity.! 
But even in this case the Church is helpless, from the 
fear that any change in tbe liturgy would be used by the 
Evangelicals as a breach through which greater changes 
lIlight be effected. 
. On the whole, the entire existence of the E
tabli8hed 
Church is seriously threatened, and its dissolution only a 
question of tiole. It is completely in the power of the 
House of COIn mons, and of the Cabinet constituted by the 
majority of that House, \vhich already counts all10ng its 
rnenlbers a con8iderable nUlnber of Dissenters, who are all 
enemies of the State Church, as well as Catholics, and, it is 
not necessary to nlention, the Jews. In the proportion in 
,,,hich, through ne\v Reform Bills, extending the suffrage, 
the deluocratically-disposed middle classes attain to dOluinion, 
the Church will be damaged by the combined hostility of 
the sectarians and of the professors of no religion, who are 
increasing every year in nUlllbers and influence. Perhaps it 
will, like the Church of the Vaudois, be bound more anù 
nlore closely in the bonds of State authority and the will of 
the nlajority. The dissolution of this ill-connected organisll1 
\vill then follo\v; the profounder and nlore earnest Ininds 
,vill \vithdraw from a Church in which the double yoke of 
governnlental authority and cOlnpul:5ory cOllullunion with a 
foreign doctrine \vill not allow them in honour and conscience 
any longer to renlain. 


THE ENGLISH DISSEXTIKG SECTS. 


The Protestant sects of England, taken as a \vhole, appear 
flourishing and vigorous. They have, in the course of 200 
years, \von for themselves a broad territory; they have taken 
away Inillions of Englishlnen from the State Church, and 
they afford a splendid proof of the po\ver of aRsociation, of 
the gift of organization, instinctive in the Anglo-Saxon race. 
1 See, for example, THoRx's "Fifty Tracts on the State Church." 
Tract xü. p. 3. 
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They enjoy the most perfect freedoln, they arrange their 
affairs quite as may seem good to themselves. The State 
does not ever exercise any superintendence over them, 
nll 
they ]ook down with no unjustifiable feeling of contempt on 
the helplessness and slavery of the Established Church, 
,vhich, in its rent and divided condition, its ,vant of fixed 
doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline-in its incapability of 
nlanifesting an activity correspon(1Ïng to the ,vants of the 
nation, and enlarging its sphere of action-can hardly do 
other\vise than shun a comparison "Tith a free religious com- 
lllunity. With some who have left the Church, the wish to 
do so has no doubt been influenced by the detern1Ïnation to be 
110 longer members of an institution so hUll1i1iated, so shackled, 
and so trammeled in the fulfihllent of the firRt and sinlplest 
duties of a Church. But there is usually another 1110tive 
,vhich h
s led the trading middle classes out of the Church 
to one of the Dissenting sects. The practical Englishman 
desires a doctrine that shall be accomnlodating, intelligible, 
consolatory, and tranquillizing, and which shall flatter his 
self-complacency and his prevailing tendencies. All this he 
finds in Calvinism, as it is conceived and taught by the 
Dissenting sects. A man is there taught that, by an act of 
Jllcre imputation of the rip:hteousness of another, one may 
}mss into a state of perfect 
ecurity and certainty of salvation. 
lIe believes as firmly as he can believe that he is "elect," 
that by being clothed with the merits of the Saviour, he ITIay 
be received by God as righteous, though inwardly he is not 
so; and that he can never forfeit this state of grace-this 
cro\vn of everlasting glory. He kno\vs no better than that 
all depends on his having a completely favourable opinion of 
his own state. This is the" Assurance" 1 that plays so i111- 


1 "Zuverslcht." JONATHAN ED'VARDS
 the most renowned of the 
American theologians, remarks that he scarcely knew a single instance of 
a man who, in consequence of an easy and common self-delusion, had 
arrived at a false conviction of his own " state of grace," ever being unde- 
ceived. For with the natural tendency to self-flattery and self-exalta- 
tion, there was united in almost all the entire absence of due caution and 
fear of self-deception.- 'V ORKS, London, 1839, i. 257. 
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portant a part in the religious life of England and America. 
Preachers in public places, as \yell as in churches and 
chapels, announce to their hearers the immediate and certain 
forgivenes
 of all sins and assurance of salvation-as the 
price of a momentary excite1nent and concentratÌon of feel. 
ing. This is called "preaching the Gospel in its fulness 
and freedom." 
The internal history of these sects, therefore, turns essen- 
tially on the doctrine of " Justification" and \vhat is con- 
nected 'with it; and it ITIay be said that they cannot exist 
and flouri
h either \rithout this doctrine or with it. Not 
without this doctrine-for, \vere it renounced, the talisman 
,,'ould be broken by ,,'hich men have been attracted to the 
sect and kept in it-and the ùecay of the congregation, 
,,,here the favourite doctrine was no longer heard-or eyen 
of the whole denomination-would soon follow. I But even 
with this doctrine the sects cannot prosper, for its nloral 
and religious effect has always been very injurious. The 
crop of fancies which have been regularly brought forth by 
the preaching of the doctrine of "Justification" has been 
generally called in England by the nalne of Antinomiani
ln; 
but the most distinguished theologians-Baxt{1r, 'Villialns, 
Bull, and other5-showed, as early as the seven teenth cen- 
tury, that \vhat \vas so called \va
 nothing else than genuine 
Calvinism, followed out into its ('leare
t and n105t irrefragable 
consequences. In the history and literature of these Churches 
and sects, we accordingly nleet \vith perpetually renewed 
complaints of the plague of Antinolnianislll/ or, what \vas 
in fact the same thing, of a Cal vinisnl which hardens the 
conscience and lulls lllen into a false 8ecuritv. 3 The 80cietv 
" . 
of Baptists was, according to the strong expression of their 


1 J. BOGUE anù BExxETT's " History of the Dissenters," iii. 318. 
2 BOGUE and BEXXETT, iv. 390. 
:I Strong admissions are nlade on this subject by ROBERT HALL, the 
most distinguished of the Baptist preachers. "Difference between 
Christian Baptism and that of John," p. 58; and also in his collected 
Works, 1839, iii. 123. 
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preacher Fuller, very near becon1ing, with its Calvinisnl, a 
Inoral dunghill. 1 
If we wish to understand rightly the nature of these made 
religions, ,ve must study the English and American sects 
and dissenters. Christianity is a dough that in their hands 
is kneaded into the most convenient form. The first requisite 
is a doctrine easy to be understood; and that may be com- 
pressed into a few ideas and feelings, which may be found 
pleasantly accoinmodating to the ruling inclinations and 
course of life among the middle classes-to the trading and 
arti
an community. Fixed and accuraj:ely expressed Con- 
fe
sions of Faith are regarded as a burdenso111e yoke, to which 
neither preachers nor congregations ,vould like to submit. 
Of their o\vn society, Dissenters in general have a poor 
opinion; they are very far from regarding it as the Catholics 
do their Church-as a divine institution, endowed \vith po,ver 
and authority from above. They kno\v very \vell 1 hat their 
sect, or church system, is only a very recent production, 
contrived for a specific purpose,2 and they reserve the right 
of a1teri ng its an'angements as may seeln good to theine 
That objective certainty, affording security against all error 
in doctrine, ,yhich the Church cla.ims for herself, appeard to 
the practical middle-class Englisl11l1an of no value. 
The only thing he is anxious about is his own subjective 
infallibility; he requires a system that may afford hin1 an 
easy certainty of his o\vn election, justification, and salva- 
tion. If he has this, he is not yery uneasy about dogmatic 
scruples and biblical obscurities. He has a decided aversion 


1 l\IoRRIS's "Life of A. Fuller;" London, 1816, p. 267. "Baptists 
would have become a perfect dunghill in . society. " 
2 "\Yhat shop do you go to ?" (\Velchen l{ramladen besuchen sie?) 
the middle-class Englishu1an will say, when he wishes to inquire to what 
Church or Dissenting cOll1IDunity anyone belongs. Of a preacher, they 
say, "He u:orks that chapel," as they might say, "He works that 
fa.ctory." Churches and chapels are, indeed, frequently" shops." They 
are built upon speculation, and the proprietor is accustomed
 when he 
finds that the preacher he has engaged does not possess sufficient power 
of attraction to fill the chapel properly, to dismiss him, and employ 
another. 
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to religious practices, syn1bol
, and exercises; to the worship 
of God in hUlnhle prayer, and to kneeling. ....\llllost every- 
thing in religion, which is not a sen110n, falls, with him, under the 
general head of" super
tition," and its clnpire is in his regard 
illin1itable. But he likes to keep the" Sabbath;" that is to 
Ea}', he does not work on that day, and he listens to preaching; 
and it. suits him n1uch better to sit in judgment upon the 
fonn and contents of the sennon, than to cast hilnself down 
in hUII1ble adoration before God. 
Ilow little, un the whole, is done by the free or Dissenting 
congregations for the millions of poor, is evident froln the 
relnark n1ade by Dr. Hume, before a Conunittee of the IIouse 
of Lords-" That when a district becallle ilnpoveri
hed, the 
Di.ssenting congregations generally moved off; and met else- 

vhere."l 'rhe preachers are, except alnong the )Iethodi
ts, 
entirely dependent on the congregation; they are mostly 
scantily paid, and in constant fear of losing a part even of 
their trifling income, through the discontent, or from the 
increased parsimony, of their congregations. The hearers of 
the preacher are his judges and his masters; they decidð 
whether his sern10ns are, according to the standard of 
t he sect, orthodox, evangelical, and edifying or not, and 
upon this decision depends his existence. Before all things, 
the congregation desires to hear repeated its favourite 
doctrine, that man need do nothing hilllself for his salva- 
tion, but only lay hold of the merits of Christ, and firmly 
believe in his own election and justification;2 that the little 
community is the elect, that it alone is in possession of the 
pure unadulteratecl Gospel, and is the most genuine anù 
the best of all Churches. 3 'Vere the preacher incautious 
1 .. Christian Remembrancer," 1860, ii. 97. 
2 See "British Critic," vii. 2R2. Spurgeon, the greatest favourite 
among the preachers of the day, proclaims the purest Calvinism, and is 
fond of telling his numerous hearers how infallibly certain he is of his 
salvation---so that, in fact, there are only two things he need do-sing 
hymns, and sleep.-
P"GRGEo:x's "Gems." London, 1859; and the 
H Saturday Review" thereupon, 1859, i. 340. 
3 See the striking description of the position of a Dissenting preacher, 
in the "Christian Remembrancer," 1860, ii. 86. 
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enough to touch on the failings and sins to which his con- 
gregation, especially the richer portion of it, nlight seem 
nlost liable, he would be ruined. "As 800n," says Tholllas 
Scott, one of the nlo
t considerable theologians alnong the 
Evangelica1:
, "as a preacher begins to appeal in an earnest, 
practical manner to the consciences of hi
 hearers, a }Jarty is 
formed against hinl to censure, illtilni<1ate, hun1Ïliate, resist, 
and finally eject hinl." 1 But, even 'without having given any 
such offence, he must be prepared, after a fe\v years, to 
receive a hint to re
ign, 'when he has preached hilllself out, 
or the congregation i
 tired of seeing the same Inan and 
hearing the saIne phrases; or even if his wife or his daughter 
has displeased the feminine part of the congregation by 
dre:3
ing too well; or if, at a political election, he has not 
voted for the candidate L'1voured by the Inajority of his 
hearers. 
The old p'J'esbyterian cOlnmunity, once the most po\verful 
and influential among non-epi
copal connexions, has, in the 
course of the last century, fallen conlpletely into ùecay in Eng- 
land, and t herewith genuine Presbytel'ianisnl has died out. The 
cause of this is to be found chiefly in the change of doctrine. 
The 1110st distinguished theologians of the party-Richard 
Baxter and Daniel 'Villiarlls-had deUlonstrated so clearly 
and convincingly the contradictions in the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of Justification, and its inevitable nloral consequences, 
that 1110St of the congregations renounced this doctrine, and 
becalne, according to the custolnary I110de of expre
sion, 
Anninian. 2 By that llleans, however, the spiritual bond 
which had held these cOlnluunities together ,vas loosened; 
and in the latter part of the seventeenth, and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, an internal dissolution of the 
Presbyterian congregations con1menced. Several of theln 
turned to Arianisln, at that titne recon1n1endeù by some 
theologians even of the Established Church, and they, in a 
short tin1e, naturaHr passeù into Socinianisu}. Thus have 


1 JOHX SCOTT, "Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott;" London, 183ô, p. 
136. The whole description is instructive. 
2 DOGCE and BE

ETT, ii. 303. Newed. 
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arisen the present Unitarian congregations, ,vhich, rejecting 
almost all the chief doctrines of Christianity, stand at sonle- 
thing like the saIne grade that is occupied in Gernlany by 
the " Free Congregations." Of the :2 i9 Unitarian chapel:; 
,vhich existed in the year ] 851, 170 had been originally 
Presbyterian. The Presbyterians who remained Calvinists 
becanle an1a]gamated with "the Independents." There are 
at pre
ent, in England, 160 Presbyterian congregations ,vith 
a Calvinistic doctrine; but nlost of these are of Scottish 
origin, or consist of iuunigrant Scotcilluen, and are con- 
nected with Scotch sects.] 
The JIetlwdists, or Jr-esleyans, who have no\v subsisted 
for a hundred years, Illay promise theu1sel ves a longer life 
than was appointed to tbe Presbyterians. John 'Yesley, 
next to Baxter, certainly the 1110st iUlportant nlan ,vh01l1 
Protestant England has produced, did not really wish to 
establish a new religious cOInn\unity in addition to the 
E:3tablisheù Church, but only an auxiliary society. U nùer 
his successors, however, and especially by nleans of Bunting, 
who first gave the connexion its finn organization, the 
auxiliary becan1e a rival, and the ,,-r esleyans have now 
for twenty-five years called their "connexion" a Church, 
though they still constantly Inaintain that they are one in 
doctrine with the Establislullent. 
In 'Ve::5ley's COIHIHunity, n.l:so, the Justification doctrine 
for018 the turning-point, anù runs like the thread of destiny 
through the whole hi:o'tory of the 
ect. 'Vesley hin1self fell, 
with respect to this doctrine, into the most flagrant contra- 
dictions, anù made great leaps frorn one dogrna to its very 
opposite. For ten years, he said, he had been really n. 
Papist without knowing it, and had taught Justification hy 
Faith and 'V orks, that most destructive of all the errors of 
ROIne, in con1parison with which the other errors of "the 
n10ther of all horrors" were luere insignificant tritles. 2 But 
his zeal for the favouritc doctrine of Luther and Calvin diù 
not last long. The experience of some years convinced hitn, 
1 l\I.Åx
's " Census of Re!igious 'Y orship," p. 1. lxviii. 
2 SOUTHEY'S U Life of "
esley," i. i
7-288. 
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a8 well as his brother and as:5istant, Charles vV esley, that 
Prote8tant Justification by Faith, and Calvinistic Predestina- 
tion, were the utter ruin of all serious religiou8 life. Anti- 
non1ianism, he said, had been a greater hindrance to the 
success of his ,york than all other obstacles together, and 
had destroyed the seed he had been scattering for many 
years. 1 ""r e IBUst all fall," he "Tote to his brother, 
" through Solifidiani
all, if \ve do not SU1l1mon J an1e8 to our 
help."2 In the year 1770, John "r esley gave his conlmunity 
the signal for a ductrinal revolution; and it sho\ys strikingly 
the personal greatness òf the Ulan, and his wonùerful gift for 
controlling the minds of his followers, that he could, without 
fin.feiting anything of his authority, Inake so public and 
undisguised a confcssion of an error in a fundanlental doc.. 
trine of Chrj
tianity, and that he \vas able to lnake his whole 
sect alter their creeù, and, frorn Calvinists, to becoIue 
Arrninians. 3 
A hundred othe.' founders of sects wouIù ha ve fitiled in 
such an attelnpt. He obtained an effective support in his 
fripnd Fletcher, of 
ladely, whose \vritings against the Pro
 
testant systerll are the H10st iUlportant that the theological 
literature of England has to show. It \vas the fear of 
Calvinistic infection that ultimately induced "r esley to take 
unwillingly the step he had so long delayed, and separate his 
cOI1lluunity fro ill the Eðtablished Church. 4 J] is succe8S ill 
this \\'a
, inùeed, only partial-a breach occurred, anti 
'VhitfieIJ, who had hitherto been his friend, with a troop of 
CalvinisticaIJy-Jisposed D1en)bers of the society, spparated 
theu1selves frotH ,,-r e
ley, and froln those who h3d renwined 
faithful to hill]. A Calvinistic conln1unity of )lethodists 
was formed, ,,,hose prophet ,vas \'Tl1Ìtfield, and its lllother in 


1 SOUTHEY, ii. 318. 
2 FLETCI1EU'S ""r orks." London, 183ü, i. 105. 
3 The proclamation (
1inutes) of 'Yesley is given in Southey, ii. 306 ; 
and more completely in the work called "Life and Times of Selina, 
Countess of lIuntingdon." London, 1841, ii. 236. 
4 "Correspondence of J. Jebb and A. Knox," ed. by FORSTER. London, 
1836, ii. 472. 
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tne Church, the Countess of Huntingdon, a gifted ,voman, 
",.ho considered it her appointed vocation to rule over the 
Church, and appointed and displacpd at her plea
ure the 
preachers of the "Connexion."l Thi
 
ect, which in 1794 
had 100,000 followers, had, in spite of its pure Calvinism, 
sunk down, in 18.51, to 19,159, with about 109 chapels. 
The great body of the "r esleyans continued for some time 
in complete prosperity, and, until lately , in increasing growth, 
and such success they owe to their finn, wel1.calculated organisa- 
tion. But a Protestant community, ,vith _-\x111inian doctrines, 
and which has renounced the imputation doctrine, is not 
generally able, (as the exan1ple of the Ren1on
trants, in the 
Netherlands, sho\,"s,) to luaintain itself long, at least in such a 
community as is desired by the mass of the reople. The 
1Iethodists are gradually pas
ing back to a conception of 
the process of conversion and justification lnore suited to 
Protestant idea
, and they are accuston1ed to place the 
essence of religion in the stronge
t possible excitement of 
feeling, and an imaginary certainty of grace and salvation. 
"Tith this notion, "r esley's favourite doctrine of a perfect 
state of sanctification, to .which it is pos
ible to attain in this 
life, will not agree; and, at the :san1e tin1e, the idea of 
imlneòiate justification by feeling opens the door to the mo
t 
dangerous ilhu:ions and self-flattery. This opening is still 
further ,videned by the institutions of the society. 1'he 
members are divided into Bands and Classes, anù in their 
n1eetings they have reciprocally to inquire into the state of 
each other's consciences; they are to question each other 
publicly as to their inward feelings and" experiences "-a 
practice which has this inevitable result, that they confess 
not their sins, but their virtues, and their irnaginary 
assurances of grace; and ,vhilst they call then1selves the 
most n1i
erable sinners, always declare that they have the 
assurance of salvation. Probably no institution has ever 
been invented that n1akes it easier for spiritual priùe to 
clothe itself in the garb of hurnility, and to induce persons 
, to deceive first themselves, and then others. 
1 l\IARsDEx's " History of Christian Churches and Sects," ii. 8. 
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It has been stated, to the honour of the 1\Iethodists, that 
they had a special gift for alarming, by their preaching, the 
consciences of hardened, unrepentant sinners. Their Dlode 
of preaching is, above aU things, calculated to heat the 
imagination, and the bodily sen
ations it a,vakens are 
then regarded as inspirations and effects of the Spirit. 
They have, like certain physicians, only one nledicine for all 
ages, sexes, and classes, without any distinction. Their 
uniform metho,d is to frighten people, and agitate them to 
the brink of insanity-to Blake theln at first cOlllpletely dis- 
consolate, as it is stated in their ,vrit.ings, and then to lead 
them to absolute certainty of being in a state of grace, 
)r 
,,'hich one act of faith alone is 
ufficicnt.l .A Dlan is desired 
to feel that it is God who has justified hilll, and thence- 
forth he is justified. 'Vhatever aversion :i\lethodists m3Y 
usually feel to the Oalvinistic doctrine, on this point it 
comes very close to it. 2 The effect of it is such, that in 
districts where ßfethodisnl is very prevalent, an actual change 
takes place in the physiognomy of the pe()ple, and you meet 
an unusual nUIT)ber of hard, coarse, and gloolny faces. 3 
The often-adnlired strength of the 
Iethodist Church 
constitution has not been able to prevent continued sepa- 
ration
, and a decay that is becolning more and more 
,'isible. The first separation (by l
ilham) took place in 
179G, and twenty years after,vards the introduction of an 
organ led to a second separation. In 1835 canle the third 
great secession, and the ne\v association of \Varren ,vas 
founded. In the lneantilne, discontent ,vas increasing at 
the boundless and arbitrary power of the Oonference, \vhich 
,vas self -renewing, and had the entire direction of the 
society's affairs. This oligarchy of preachers was accused of 
permitting itself to be ruled by a clique, so that in 1850 


1 It is "a distinct and indubitable internal witness which tells the be- 
liever of hi
 certain acceptance. "-" British Critic;' xvi. 12. 
2 Thus it was remarked lately (1857) that in Cornwall ::\Iethodism was 
altogether Antinomian, that is to say, deeply Calvinistic in its colour." 
-" Quarterly Review," vol. cii., p. 323. 
3 " Quarterly Review
" iv. 503. 
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violent internal disputes broke out, and the whole society 
,vas thrown into a state of confusion and raging insurrection. 
The Reformers ,vished to render the constitution of the 
society 1110re democratic, and give the lay element more 
influence. The Conference resisted with unyielding rigidity, 
and the result was, that within three or four years there 
was a further separation of 100,000 nlelubprs, that is to tjay, 
nearly one-third of the entire society. 
After the )Iethodists, the sect of Cougregationalists, or 
Independents, is the most influential frOln its nUlllbers, and the 
opulence of its members. It has in Engl
nd 1401 preachers, 
and sonle hundred
 of congregations without preachers. 
They separated themselves from the P..e
byterians in the 

eventeenth century, on the principle of conlplete indepen- 
dence of individual congregation
, and to carrr out the 
plan of a nlere a
sociation atnong then}
ehTes. Forn1er]y 
they ,vere strictly Cah'inistic in doctrine, and were, there- 
fore, strengthened by the accession of the followers of 
'Vhitfield, I who felt 11l0re nearly relate{J to theln than to the 
Arminian ,yo esleyans; ,yhilst in 'Va]es, the Ca] vinistic 

Iethodists D)l"lll an independent and tolerably nUIl1erous 
sect. The Independents, in 1833, published a Confession 
of Faith,2 ,vhich i
 wide enough, and vague enough, to adn1Ít 
of very different views, anù, 1110reOYer, all authority and. 
binding power are express] y renounced. It is, therefore, 
signed by no one, and there cannot be, consequently, any 
question of a definite ductrine aillong the Congregationali
ts. 
The preachers are, therefore, free to preach this or that 
doctrine at their pleasure; or, rather, they have to accoln- 
1l1odate their preaching to the views and expectations of 
their congregations, and especially of the nlore opulent and 
influential Dlembers. In order to luaintain their po
ition 
they nlu
t continually keep their finger on the mental pul
e 
of their hearers, and see that their lectures are in harmony 
,vith it. 


1 :ilIARsDA...v, ii. 22. 
2 It is to be found in l\lAx
's " Causes of Religious ,,-r orship," 1853, 
p. live 


. 
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The Baptists also are, in general, decided Cal ,'inists in 
their vie,vs of the dogrnas of Election and Justification; 
they are distingui
hed, froIn the other parties of the san1e way 
of thinking, by their principle of performing bnptisnl . only 
on adults, and by cornplete imnlersion, since any other fonn 
is, in their opinion, no baptism at all. They arose in 
England about. the J?ear 1608, but never formed any connec- 
tion ,vith the }'iennonites of IIolland and Gennnny, and did 
not attain to any importance tin 1688. To,yards the end of 
the last century, their Calvinisnl, or .AntinonlianisH}, "'as so 
fully developed, that .nlost of their preachers would only 
speak of and to the elect, and ,yould have nothing to do 
with sinners in their congregations. 1 'fhe absence of a con- 
fession of faith, laxity of Church constitution, and the 
complete dependence of the preachers on the congregations, 
belong to their character as a sect. From the chiefparty, called 
"Particular Baptists," fh'e snlaller sect8 haye diverged, 
partly from aversion to Calvinisnl, partly on account. of 
certain differences. In 1851, the Particular Baptists nunl- 
bered 1947 congregations. 
The Quakers, or Friends, ,vho, being convinced that the 
in1mediate inspiration of the Iloly G host is attainable by 
e\'eryone, have neither sacraments nor ordained preachers, 
but edify themselves by the discourses of spiritually-awak- 
ened men and ,vornen. These are now a declining sect, and, 

ince the beginning of this century, have decreased consider- 
ably in England. The lJIora'l."ian Brethren vegetate in Eng- 
land, with their little comIl1unity of thirty-two chapels, as a 
quiescent, scarcely noticeable little householù; and the Swe- 
denborgian Church of the N e\v Jerusalem, since its doctrines 
have no especial con1fort in theIn, cannot infuse any greater 
animation in to their fifty congregations; for such ,vas the 
nun1ber in 1851. 
Iore sensation has been caused hy the 
still young Irvingites. Agreeing ,yith the PlYll10uth Bre- 
thren, that immediately after the .L\.postles the Church began 
to decline, they have undertaken, by n1eans of a new 
1 This is mentioned by OLI!'THUS GREGORY, in the Biography of the 
celebrated Baptist Preacher, Robert Hall.-See l\L-\.RSDEY, i. 83. 
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gift of the Holy Ghost to them, to re-establish the true 
Church (long since f:
Ilen into fragments and ruins) with its 
four essentiaJ offices- thoseof Apostles, Prophets, EvangeJist
, 
and Shepherds. They reject entirely Protestantism, ,vith its 
a
sumption of sovereign judgment for every indiviùual in 
n1atters of faith-its revolutionary method of proceeding 
"from below upward "-and in the Justification doctrine; 
whilst in the Sacraments, and in the sacrificial character of 
their service, they approach nearly to the Catholic Church. 
The personal visible appearance of the Saviour, the first 
resurrection, and the CO!nlnencement of the )lilIenninnl, are 
expected speedily. But the comIl1unity of the Apostolic 
Church has nothing especially attractive to the English; its 
.doctrine is not, like that of other sects, consoling and flatter- 
ing to self-love-it is wanting in the talislllan of the Inlputa- 
tion dogma, and the cheap certainty of salvation-it has too 
much that is Catholic, Liturgical, and Sacranlental. It has, 
therefi)re, only a few sInall congregation
 in England, and 
has no prospect of increasing theln. On the other hand, 
1\Iormonism, with it:3 Christian Inask, ,vhich has been intro- 
duced from America, has obtained within a fe,v years nearly 
20,000 adheren ts. 
The Plymouth Brethren, or Darbyites, as they are called, 
from their stillliying founder, n)ay be said to exist on the real 
or assunled ùecrea:5e of all other Churches. For in consequence 
of an apostacy of the first Church, which took place, they say, 
jn the .,..\.postolic tin)e itself, there is no true Church nor any 
spiritu'11 office any nlore existent, but all Churches are under 
the Divine curse. No one HUlst preSUlne to build up again 
this fallen Church; but the Holy Spirit, with its gifts, has re- 
mained to the faithful, and the Brethren edify one another by 
means of the8e gifts pre
ent an10ng them. The sect is a re- 
juvenated and modified Qllakerdom: it is distinguished 
chiefly by negations; it will have no confession-formula-no 
liturgy, no church organisation, no 
abbath according to the 
English fashion, no sacraments, and only two sytnbols or 
testilnonies-ba.ptisIJl anù the breaking of bread. This, like 
most English sects, occupies itself n1uch with the expecta- 
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tion of the approaching thousand years of Christ's kingdom. 
In the year 1851 its places of Ineeting amounted to 132. 1 


THE CHURcn IN SCOTLAND. 


In Scotland,J ohn !(nox, Calvin's 1110st devoted son, triun1ph- 
antly succeeded in establishing the Calvinistic-Presbyterian 
doctrine and church form, after the pattern of Geneva. The 
people have beconle cOlnpletely inl bued \vith this system. 
Under Charles II. Presbyterianism was indeed defeated; 
four hundred preachers had to withùra\v, and the Episcopal 
Constitution apppared to be victorious. The Canleronians 
alone nlaintained themselves in remote districts. The change 
'vas nevertheless merely external. Doctrine, Church customs 
and observances, \vere not touched, and Calvini
nl continued 
to be in accordance \vith the general mode of thought. In 
this long struggle of the Scotch Church, and its resistance 
ngainst the Royal power, the opposition of the Scotch was 
strengthened by the republican constitution of their Church, 
\vhich assoclated together both clergy and laity in one com- 
mon action. rrhe result has been, that this Church, among 
aU Protestant conuuunities, becanle distinguished by its in.. 
dependence and freedonl, and for its never having sunk into 
the notorious seryitude of the English Church. 
\Vith the Revolution of 1688, and the elevation of 'Villiam 
(hinlself a Calvinist and Presbyterian), there commenced a 
conlplete and absolute change of circlunstances. The" par- 
sons," so were the Episcopal clergy called, \vere in a popular 
insurrection ill-treated, plundered, and driven away, and 
"ministers" (for the Scotch will not hear of "parsons," or 
"priests," or "clergynlen," but only" 8ervants,") and these, 
the" ministers," immediately placed thenlselves in possession 
of the parsonages and churches. The Presbyterian X ational 
Church, being now also favoured by the Government, pre- 
sented itself as the sole estahli::5hed Church of the country, 
and ,vas able to plant its foot on the neck of its enetny, the 
Episcopalian Church. It is, in truth, one of the most extra- 
1 REUTER'S" Repertoriuln," vol. 1., p. 276, and vol. Ii., p. 82. 
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or(1inary but significant facts in the history of Protestantism, 
that after the last rising of the Highlanders in favour of the 
Stuarts, in 1745, the British Parlialnent-which at that time, 
of the 526 ffieIllbers in the Lower House, could count 513 
as belonging to the Episcopalian Church-should yet have 
passed a series of Penal Laws a
ainst the self-same Church, 
on the other side of the Tweed-laws which threw its clergy 
conlplctely within the po\ver of their bitter enemies the 
Presbyterians,l and brought do\vn upon theln a harsh perse- 
cution. 
Upon the \vhole, Calvinism, after a rule of one hundred 
and fifty years, exercised no favourable influence on the 
social condition of the Scotch nation. The Scotch patriot, 
Andrew Fletcher, of SaItoun, describes its situation at the 
close of the seventeenth century in the gloomiest colours: 
"One-fifth of the population then consisted of \vandering 
beggars, and many of these were dying of starvation; there 
"
ere one hundred thousand vagabonds living by theft and 
robbery in the country, and one-half of the ,vhole landed 
property was in the hands of an idle, ,vorthless, viol
nt gang 
of robbers."2 Fletcher kne\v of no other remedy to be pro- 
posed for such a state of barbarisln than-the introduction of 
sla very ! 
I t is a very significant fact, that the Scotch people, ,vho 
on rnany occasions exhibited a fiery zeal for Calvinism, and 
who could be easily roused by their preachers to a religiou3 
insurrection, should yet, for centuries together, have done 
nothing as regards their churche
. The Reforll1ation had 
nowhere a\vakened a more wild desire for destruction than in 
bcotland; it had left only a fe\v ruins of the beautiful and 
spacious churches of the country in the times of Catholicity. 
Since then the people made shift with wretched hovels, wÚh 
damp unhealthy cabins, which often had n10re the appearance 
of stalls for cattle than God's houses; and during the \vhole 
of the eighteenth century not one single church had been 
1 STEFHEXS'S "Histor y of the Church of 
cotland." London 1848 
, , 
iv. 327. 
2 TYTLER's ,. 
lemoir of Lord Kames." Edinburgh, 1814, ii. 227. 
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built by a people ,vho regarded thenlse]ves as the most reli- 
gious in Europe. l\fany pari:3hes had no church at all, and 
the people listened to their preachers in the open air. l 
As regards the present tirne, ,vhat surpri
es one at the first 
glance is, that the people ,vho are regnrded by Englishmen 
as the most theological amongst all European nations, 
hould 
be also persons ,vith ,vhonl there is a universal passion for 
drink. "It isa fact," says the "Saturday Revie,v,"2 "that Scot- 
land presents the spectacle of the n)ost Puritanized and n108t 
drunken community on the face of the earth. N e\v York is 
about the n10st profligate city in the world. In Geneva, re- 
ligion is all but unknown; and in Glasgo\v the sons of the 
Covenanters are the nlost drunken population on the face of 
the earth."3 
If the Church of the Netherlands and of Scotland are 
conlpared ,vith one another, the contrast is striking. Both 
Churches have, in the Inain, a. like faith, and the one doc- 
trine, founded on the fifth Dorùrecht article; they have, too, 
a similar Constitution; and yet, ho\v great is the difference 
behveen them I 'Yhilst Protestantisnl in the 
 etherlands 
has produced 80 abunùantly a theological literature, Scotch 
Cah'inisn1-although, hy silnilarity of language, brought 
under the operation of rich English literature-has yet 
remained sterile; and has, in its spiritual poverty and 
lethargy, contented itself w'ith very fc\v, and very poor, pro- 
ductions-a fact the 1110re surprising, when occurring amongst 
a people so intellectually gifted. Gross ignorance in theolo- 


I CUNXIXGHA:\I'S "Church History of Scotland." Edinburgh, 18GO, 
ii. 586-587. 
2 October 8, 1859, p. 421. 
3 H Scotland is no,,,, by its increased consumption of spirits, the country 
most given to drink in all Europe. Since 1825, the consumption of 
spirits has quintupled. In a similar proportion have crime, diseMes, ann. 
deaths increased." -" Seue Preuss. Ztg.," 21st Feb., 1t;54. The Scotch- 
man LAING ('
 Obser\Tations on the Social aud Political state of the 
European People," London, 1850, p. 284,) says, that his countrymen 
must not boast of their morality, so long as, according to statistical le- 
turns, they exceed England in their enormous consumption of spirits, 
and dI'ink about four times as much as Ireland. 
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gical nlatters had always been a striking feature of the Scotch 
preachers. Burnet, even in his tilne, JlHtkes the renlark. 1 
Since the Refornlation, Scotland has had, in fact, only two 
important theologians-Robert Leighton and Forbes; and 
both belonged to the Episcopal Church, and were themselves 
bishops. Theolûgic
l instruction has been very negligently 
carried on: "the students were for the greatest portion-or, 
at the least-partly a very large portion of each year dis- 
chargell from the strictly scientific course," and, in the inter- 
mediate tirne, occupieJ theulsel ves \vith the teaching of 
children. 2 If ,ve put aside a period of prevailing 1110dera tisln, 
but which ,vas merely scepticis111 as to dognla,3 we find that 
original thought, and variety in opinion and teaching, were 
. unheard of in Scotland anlong the clergy, as well as the 
laity, although the official Catechisln makes it the duty of 
every Scotch Christian to examine what he has heard in 
sermons by the fIoly Scripture
.4 fIad this "duty" really 
been performed, by only a snlall nUInber, ecclesiastical di,"i- 
sions would naturally have become Hluch greater than they 
have been. The spirit of the nation relnaineJ buund up in 
the Calvinistic systeul.. Only questions of Church cunstitu- 
tion, and, before all things, that of patronage, have agitated 
the Scotch. The sect-systen1 did not originate in the Scotch 
soil, but was rather dragged in upon it froln England. "fhe 
great secession of the preceding century touk place, not on 
account of doctrines, but by reason of the constitution anù 
position of the civil power. 
A glance at the doglua of the Scotch Church, as it has 
found expression in the 'VesÌlninster Confession, and which 
still passes as its valid confession of faith, enables us to learn 
what is the chief cause of the Scotch dislike to theology. 


I " History of his own Time," p. 103. 
: KÖSTLIN in "Der deutschen Zeitschrift für Christl. 1Yissenschaft," 
i. 190. 
3 To this time and disposition belongs the only important Exegist the 
Scotch Church has produced-l\L-\cKXIGHT-who, however, according to 
tIle standard of the 'Vest minster Confession, was very heterodox. 
· "Confession of Faith," &c., p. 318. 
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There is, in fact, a solid chain of belief, with which the 
Cal vinistic system, as it is fixed in the 'VestIninster Con- 
fession, has encircled the n)inds of men. Ever since the 
people have been taught t.o Ineasure the value of a religion 
accordinO' to the amount of confidence it affords, it is but 
b 
natural that the Calvinist should be still ll10re firmly con- 
vinced of the excellence of his doglna than the Lutheran, 
since the probleJn as to which affords the higher degree of 
tranquillizing confidence is here solved. l\lan-so this systenl 
teaches-receives, by the hearing of preaching, the soul- 
saving faith that he i
, from all eternity, one of the elect; 
and that God \vill attribute to hiln, as if he hiln
elf had 
yielded it, the obedience of Christ. This faith, and the un- 
failing assurance of his election, of his state of grace, or his 
righteousness, and his future salvation, are never agaill lost 
by him, although a transitory doubt or obscurity Jnay intrude 
upon hirD. J He no\v knows that he is under the irresistible 
power of the grace of God; and th.lt all that he ùoes, or ne- 
glects doing, is in accordance ,vith God's will, and by God's 
grace. If he sins, he remains, nevertheles
, one of the elect, 
and irrevocably in a state of grace; and he knows thi8 will 
be his state, even though, like David, he cOJnolit ll1urder and 
adultery. By such sins, the certainty of salvation ll1ay, in- 
deed, be shaken, dirninished, obscured, says the Confes
ion ; 
but the seed of God, and the life of faith, are never quite 
lost to the believer. And 
ince, according to the doctrine of 
the Confession, he is unfree, anù a IDerely passive instrun)ent 
of the Divine V'Till-anù that the be8t deed has in it a n1Ïx- 
ture of evil, so that the good in it is the action of God, 
through rnan, but the evil lllan'$ own addition to it-so per- 
sons can pretty \vell tranquillize therl1selves, even concerning 
sins that are, according to hUlllan judgment, heavy and 
grievous. 2 


1 "The Confession of Faith, &c., of Pu1]lic Authority in the Church of 
Scotland. " Glasgow, 1756, p. 98. 
2 Concerning tbe practical effects which this system produces, there is 
an article in the LL Quarterly Reyiew," vol. lxxxix., p. 307, entitled 
"Puritanism in the Highlands." The writer observes: "It is held that 
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vVith such a doctrine, it is easily explained, as Köstlin 1"P- 
marks, why there is so little mention, in their sernlons, of the 
Revelation of the Son of God in the flesh, and the hUlllan 
history of the Saviour; ant} that "Scotch theology posse
ses 
no system of pure Christian ethics."l He adds, further, that 
in this systen1 the real meanin
 of Evangelical faith never 
conles to light. 
"
hat I
östlin here remarks of the Scotch Church, is also 
sho\vn, elsewhere, as the naturaL consequence of the Pro- 
testant doctrine of " .T ustification." It was not possible to 
bring a tolerable scientific rnoral theology into harmony with 
this doctrine; anù, therefore, so long' as the mastership of 
the system built upon "Inlputation" lasted, there too was 
renounced the study of Christian n10rals. 
This has been already remarked by Staudlin 2 -that, in 
consequence of the Lutheran doctrine of faith, no one, during 
the ,vhole of the 
ixteenth century (and up to 163.:1), in the 
whole Gernlan Eva.ngelical Church, had ever thou
,d1t of 
treating "Chri
tian morals" as a special science, or eyen in 
their dogmatic systeu1 entering into its doctrine in any 
detail. The first who undertook to do so ,vas Calixtu8, but 
he immediately departed from the Lutheran dogma. The 
hi:"torians of the KetherJand Church, Ypey and Deflllout, 
confirmed this fact with respect to the Calvinistic theo- 
logy. Theological, Biblical ethics had, neither in the uni- 
veròÎty lectures nor ill literature, any place. Everyone 
feared an inevitable colli
ion ,vith the doglna, and dreaded 


a person of great faith, according to his own account, and of extraordi- 
nary attainments, as his neighbours believe, in praying and prophesying, 
and generally of high devotional repute, may indulge in various sins 
without endangering his everlasting ;:;afety, or, of course, weakening his 
position as a man," (so are called here tho;:;e deelued especially sacred and 
pious). I have been assured in 
cotland, that the example of David was 
regarded bv the people as particularly consolatory anà tranquillizing. The 
writer of the above-quoted article remarks (p. 325), that the preachers 
frequently cherish such notions, and-according to the 'VestIninster Con- 
fçs8ion-they are justified in doing so. 
I ,. Deutsche Zeitschrift," i. 187-8. 
2 " Geschichte der Christl. l\Ioral." Gättingen, 1808, p. 
35. 
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that he n1ight get into bad odou!'" as "a la".-teacher."1 All 
the later Protestant Illoral theologians, therefore-nlen like 
Raxter, Ilan1mond, Taylor, 
lastricht, La Placette, and Ar- 
nold-were decided opponents to the Protestant doctrine of 
" Justification." But wher
ver that doctrine has remained 
predoluinant, there also has there been no n10ral theology. 
The fear of the rnorally de
tructive effects of the Calvinistic 
s)"steln, and a perception of the actual consequences following 
from it, essentially contributed, about the Iniùdle of the la::;t 
century, to create \vhat is called 1Ioderatisln-a tnode of 
thought corresponùing to Genuan "Rationalisln ";2 although 
here again, as ahuost always in Scotland, ecclesiastical an- 
tagonism, between patronage and congregational election, 
becalne lUOSt pron1inent. According to their theological 
tendencies, the most of the 
Ioderatist preachers were" Pe- 
lagian," or eyen "Socinian," in t heir views; but yet they 
did not usually attack the received doctrine: they endea- 
youred, by confining their preaching to Inoral suhjects only, 
to ayoid it-and so 111ade the yoke of the Calvini::;tic confes- 
sion light for themselves. The leaders of this school passed 
for unbelievers amongst the people, and at their divine service 
scarcely a tenth of the congregation were accustonled to be 
presen t. 3 
Against this long-predominant 
Ioderatism arose, in the 
present century, the reaction of "the Evangelical party," 
whose spiritual leader was Thomas Chahners. This party 
has passed into the Free Church. But the genuine old Dor- 
drecht Calvinism is now no longer preached by the n1ajority 
of the clergy of both Churches-the State Church and the 
Free Church. Only alnong the" reforn1ed" and " United 
Presbyterian" does it still reign. 4 According to the state- 
n1ent of !\laurice, the mechanical, fatalistic doctrine of the 


I " Geschiedenes van de hervormde Kerk in N ederland." Breda, 1822, 
ii. 409. 
2 KÖSTLIN in "Herzogs Encyklop.," xiii. 720. 
IS See the picture givp.n of them in "IIamilt()n's Autobiography" in 
the" Quarterly Review," vol. xcviii., p. 362. 
t See the newspaper, the" Union," 7th June, 18G1, p. 356. 
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.American, Jonathan Ed wards (a doctrine \Y hich relegates all 
hU1l1an freedon1 and self-detennination to the sole will of 
God as affecting all things), h
s gained great influence in 
Scotland. This influence, accorùing to 
Iaurice, is connected 
with 
Iaterialisn1, which is very ,videly spread in that 
country. That the old Calvinistic faith is, ho,vever, lost 
to the Scotch Church, is, according to his testitnony, the 
view of every intelligent Inan in the country.l In such a 
state of things a scientific theology in Scotland is not to be 
thought of. 'Vith it the most irreconcileable contradictions 
woulJ COlne to light inunediately; ànù the preachers would 
forfeit all authority among a people so \vatchful over all 
things connected \vith the Church. It is only by an entire 
absence of theology that the three Presbyterian con1munitics 
can maintain their existence. 
In a Jewish rigidity of the observance of the Sabbath, the 
Scotch Calvinists enùeavour to surpass even their English 
co-religioni3ts-so n1uch so, that even a little walk for recrea- 
tion on the Sunday is not perrnissible. _-\.nd so, on the other 
hand, there is on that day a much greater consuluption of 
spirituous liquors. In their churches there is no organ, no 
altar, no cross, no pictures, no light. 2 In God's service no 
sYlnbol, no liturgical action. Cal vini:::;lli has no\vhere-and 
certainly not in Scotl
nd-been able to produce a religious 
poetry. Of devout hymns that n1ight be sung in church, 110 
one has ever even n1entioned them, for a psahn is the only 
thing that can be sung there. 1"'hat there had been a defi- 
ciency of religious con1positions suitable for popular peru
al 
was a want already felt in England; whilst, as regards 
: Scotland, such a deficiency is strikingly apparent. Hence it 
is that they are so much the more dependent upon the words 
of their preachers-for by then1 alone are the people pro- 
viùed with religious ideas and feelings. The complete pre- 
'ponderance of the sermon in a divine service, stripped of 
every liturgical elen1ent, the people are well content with, 
since this passivity of mere hearing and receiving, instead of 
1 "J{.ingdOln of Christ." London, 18-:1:2, i. 157-60. 
2 " Hengstenberg's K.irchen-Zeitung," vol. xlix., p. 962. 
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I 
the religious activity ,vhich is calculated upon in the Catha.. I 
lie 'Yor::
hip, agrees ,vith their nlode of thought. For 
the same interest of convenience and paf:sivity are the I 
long prayers (commonly lasting for half-an-hour), introduced I 
into every service by the clergyman, and into ,vhich he I 
huddles all the notions that occur to hinl. Ever since there 
have been Christians, the complete spiritual dependence of 
the laity upou the clergy aud their religious tutorship has I 
never been carried 
o far as it no\v is in Scotland. Instead 
of speaking to God hinlself, fron1 his own personal position 
and character, the Scotchman ,yillingly leaves it to the I 
preacher to tell him, for half-an -hour together, ho,v he can, I 
or should, pray. This plan is, at least, according to the 
feeling of all educated persons, so n1uch the more perverse, 
since the clergyn1an, in the an
olute absence of the confes- 
sional, has very little precise knowledge of the state of the I 
soul and spiritual ,vants of the laity. A very animated and 
well-written work of a celebr9ted and seriously religious I 
Scotch la,vyer, IIome, Lord !(ames, 1 presents a picture of the 
endless abuses, ahsurdities, and blaspnenlies connected with 
this practice. The necessity of the long public prayer natu- I 
rally cauees this pr
_yer to be frequently nothing 1110re than a I 
sermon-a serlTIon di8guised as being addressed to God-or 
it degenerates into en1pty gos
ip and hollo'v phrases; or the I 
preacher may intrude his own petty paf:sions and prejudices : 
upon his hearers in the form of a prayer. The Duke of 
Argyle has, in his defence of Scotch PresbyterianiE:ln, ad- I 
mitted that it is a great defect of this Church systeln that I 
the entire devotion of the congregation is dependent 
upon the \vill of the preacher. 2 The conseqnences of such a I 
s)"stem have not failed to follo\v it. The Presbyterian 1 
Churches are losing more and Illore the higher and educated 
classes of the country. The whole of the nobility, with the 
exception of hvo families, have gradually passed to the I 
Episcopal Church, "Thich, as wen as the Catholic, is continu-I 
1 " A Letter from a Blacksmith to the 
linisters and Elders of the I 
Church of Scotland." Dublin, 1757. 
2 " Presbytery Examined." London. 1848, p. 302. 
, 
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ally increasing. ..A. great number, too, of the educated 
classes, though they have not forn1ally left the State Church, 
yet rent sents in the Episcopal Chapel, in order that they 
may attend on the Sunday to the di
nified forms of an 
Episcopal liturgy, instead of listening to declau1ation offen- 
sive to every refined feeling, and phrases (purporting to 
be prayers) of an uneducated, or half-educated, clerical 
speaker. 1 
Further, it is to be obseryed that the unfrequent and 
undignified celebration of COlnmunion is felt as a repulsiye 
evil. It is converted into a theatrical di
play-piece of per- 
forn1ance, in which a long preparation, ,vhen several clergy- 
men speak in turns one after another, is the Blain-piece of 
action. The crowding of the guests, t he coming and goin;

 
of those who are to sit at the long table:;, whilst bread an(l 
wine are hande(l about in ùi
hes and goblets-the numerous 
lookers-on filling- the church; the noise and confusion that 
prevail-are all circumstances portrayed by Lord ICames in 
harsh colours. The lo,v notion ,,-hich the Scotch as ,"'en 
as English Calvinists are accuston1ed to entertain respecting 
the purport of C01l1n1union compels then1 to supply the 
n1eagrene8s of the ceremony by high-flown pathos on the 
p:-trt of preachers, in their raging excitement, trying to out- 
top one another. 
The n10de of burial, also, in Scotland, manifests a ritual 
poverty and disdain of everything symbolical. The Duke of 
Argyle coo1plains of this. "Then 'Vesley ,vas in Scotland 
he was greatly struck by the contrast between the English 
and the Scotch mode of interment. "Then, he said, the 
coffin ,vas shovelled into the earth ,yithout a sinO'le word 
ð 
being spoken, it reminded him of the "ords of Scripture 
concerning "the ass's burial" of J ehoakiu1.2 
The Free Church, the separation of which from the State 
Church began in the year 18-13, and that no,v comprise 
one-third of the population, has developed a ,yonderful 


. 1 See, upon this subject, an article, U John Knox's Liturgy," in the 
: "Edinburgh Review," yol. xcv., p. 477, et sefj. 
2 SOUTHEY'S" Life of 'Vesley," ii. 24:b. 
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amount of strength and activity, It has, in seventeen years, I 
built above 800 churches, and a corre
ponding number of 
parsonages and schools, out of voluntary contributions; and' 
it has, too, assigned to its preachers a considerable income. I 
The former Secessionists have, for the Ino
t part, united 
among themselves, so that there are now three Presbyterian I 
Churches-the State Church, the Free Church, and the 
United, subsisting by the side of one another. To these are 
to be added the Independents, who have about 100, although 
mostly small congregations. In nal"fO\Ver dimensiuns exist 
Baptists, 
fethodists òf two descriptions, Glassites, U nita- I 
rians, and Quakers. Lately, there has been rather a \viJel y 
diffused sect- the 
Iorisonians-which, in opposition to 
Calvinism, teaches the universality of the Redemption.l 
Thus, then, is Scotland, ecclesiastically the Inost divided 
natiun in Europe, anù in this respect only surpassed by 
another country. Ålnerica. 
The Episcopal has, it \vill be thus seen, favourable 
prospects in Scotlanù. Fonnerly, it and its service passed 
for nothing better than a c. moùified idolatry;" and, in order 
that they Inight exterlninate it by the s\vord, the Scotch set 
up their Covenant. 'Vhen negotiations were going on for 
the political union of Scotland \vith England, the Scotch I 
Church addressed a petition to the Parlianlent in Edinburgh, 
declaring it would bring down heavy guilt upon itself and 
the nation, if it consented that the constitution and cere- 
nlonies of the Church of England should obtain a legal foot- 
ing in England itself; 2 and still less could it, of course, 
endure the thought of a toleration of that Church on Scottish 
soil. Upon the news of the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, 
the Episcopal Chapel in Glasgow was, on the instant, de- 
stroyed. Since then, this Church has obtained perfect 
freedoln, and has, of late years, by the erection of son1e good 
schools, and the college of Glenahnond, as well as by the 
building of the cathedral of Perth, given signs of its vigour. 
But lately, however, party spirit, dognlatic contradictions, 
1 "L nion," 14th Dec., lð60, p. 188. 
2 ,
 Edinburgh Review," vol. xxvi. p. 55. 
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and discord have broken out in its bosom, so that now, as a 
periodical recently said, persons in this Church are engaged, 
with all their means and all their strength, in tearing down 
what they ought to build Up.l 
Lord Clarendon said in his time (1660) of the Scotch: 
" that their \vhole religion consisted in a hatred of Popery." 2 
That "the Pope is the Antichrist, the 
Ian of Sin, and the 
Child of Perdition ;"-and that, consequently, all ,vho attach 
then1selves to him are lost-has always been, where genuine 
Cal ,'inism prevailed, received as an article of faith, and it 
stands as such in the 'Vest minster Confession. All cla
ses 
and authorities, ecclesiastical as ,veIl as telnporal, have, 
since the yictory of the Reforn1ation, always zealously 
co-operated to destroy the Catholic religion. But in this 
they have not succeeded. In the year 1 700, every priest 
who returned from banishment was condelnned to death; and 
old Il1en of seventy years of age, \vho had ventured to give 
their religious services to poor Catholic IIighlanders, lan- 
guished away their lives in pestiferous dungeons. 3 The old 
Church stands, nevertheless; and it has in recent times- 
naInely, through Irish inul1igration-considerably increased, 
and its churches and chapels have arisen froill 87 in the 
year 1848, up to 183 in the year 1859. 


THE CHURCHES IX HOLLAND. 


The reformed Church in Holland comprehends about 
one-half of the population. It counted in the year 1856, 
1,668,443 melnbers. (The total population, in the year 
1859, alnounted to 3,348,747 soul
.) After this comes the 
Catholic Church, with 1,164,142 souls. Then there are the 
Lutherans, about 600,000 (divided into two 
ects); and then 
the 
Iennonites, 38,000; Separati
t5, 42,000; and 5,000 
Remon
trants. Thus two-fifths of the population are Catho- 


1 " Ecclesiastic," February, 1860, p. 50. 
2 The Oxford edition has moùified this expression into-" a great part 
of their religion." See '" Edinburgh Review," vol. xliv. p. 38. 
S CHA:\IDERS'S "Domestic Annals of Scotland," ill. 205. 
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lic. Two out of the ele,-en provinces are almost entirely I 
Catholic, and three alll10st \vholly Protestant. In the mean- I 
time, Calvinisnl retains the tradition of its former domina-I 
tion. ...L\..nd although the Calvini8t dogrna, the Dordrecht I 
orthodoxy, has vani
hed from the minds of the great nJa- 
jority, still the Calvinist antipathy to the Catholic Church I 
has nlaintained itself-so that the two creeds are thus more 
sharply separated, and nlore ininlically opposed to each other, 
than is the case in Gennany. 
The new organization of the Refornled Church, in the year 
1816, had (in con traòiction to the old Calvinist doctrine) 
principles introduced by the I{ing, 'which allowed to the 
State great influence, anrl, according to the views of rnany 
persons, much too great influence in Church affairs. 
But, by the Constitution of 1832, the greatest freedolll 
and independence of movenlent has been secured to the 
Reformed Church. The chief power rests \vith the freely- 
elected Synod, and its deci
ions are subject to no royal 
placet. The only thing, all1108t, that there can be found to 
object to is, that the Professors of Theology are nOlni- 
nated by the Governluent, ;vithout the co-operation of the 
Church. l 
Calvinisnl, in IIolland, has the advantage of being inti- I 
Inately inter\voven .with historical recollections, of which the 
Netherlanders are especially very pruud. The struggle against 
the Spanish dOll1inion was, at the same tin1e, a struggle for 
the Protestant cauae; and with the establi:;hment of the 
Dutch Republic also ensueù the establishn1ent of the 
Reforlned Church. 
IIolland was, for a long time, the classic land of genuine 
Calvinisn1. The struggle between Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism in Gerlnany exercised little or no il1fluence upon the 
internal developnJent of the RefornleJ Churches; but the 
ejection of ,A.rn1Ìnianis[n, and the deci8ion and fixing of the 
CuI vinist doctrine, as to Grace, Election, and Justification, 
through that dispute, is to be regarded as the 1I108t in1portant 
1 "Exposé Historique de l'état de l'Eglise ref. des Pays-bas." Amster- 
dan1, 1855, p. 2::. 
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event in the whole early history of Refol'lned Protestantism. 
I The Dordrecht Synod is the cuhninating lJoint in thid his- 
tory, and it is in the bosoln of the Dutch Church, and ,vith 
its forces, that those battles were fought and those posse.:5- 
I sions \von. l 
But frotn this height of Ca l vinistic renown the Dutch 
Church has long since descended. In England, Scotland, 
and North .America, there are still aùherents to the Five 
Articles; but in their native hOlne, the race of Dorùrecht 
confe.ssors alnong the clergy, if it has not entirely died out, 
has certainly shrunk up into a very snlall party. 
Three or four sections fnay be ùistingui
hed amongst the 
clergy; and everyone of theIn, in its views of Christianity, 
,viùel y differs frolD the others. 
The Gröninger 8chool, \vhose theological head is Hofstede 
de Groot, was a short tilue ago the 1110st nUlnerous. It 
n1ight be named, according to the Gennan desig .1ation, 
"Rationalist," only that the title of Rationalist would pass 
in Holland a:5 an offensive expression. 2 1Vith this school, 
Christ is but a luere potential Socrates, 1Vho wisely adapted 
Himself to existing ideas, and can make no clailu to absolute 
ti'uth in His doctrine. All the chief doctrines of Chris- 
tiani ty are, therefore, resol veLl in to the tran8Ïtory ideas of the 
tilne. A Church with a settieù doctrine, binùing on the 
clergy, is to this party-a horror. 3 
For the present, however, the Leyùen school, with Pro- 
fessor Scholten at its head, is the one \yhich ha
 the greate
t 
preponùerance aIllong the clergy, or prolni
e
 to retain it. 
1Vith that section nlost of the younger theologians may be 


1 So lately, l\IF.RLE D'AuBIGXE. "Quand est-ce que l'Eglise de Hol- 
lande a été triomphante et glorieuse? Quand a-t-elle marché à la tête 
de toutes les égliees de la Chrétienté ? C'est 101'squ'illui fut donné de 
porter dans les murs de Dordrecht Ie plus complet, Ie plus magnifique 
témoinage, qu'ait jamais été permis aux hommes de relldre à la gr<1ce 
de Jesus-Christ." Compare GROE:8 DE PRINSTERER, "Le Parti Anti- 
révol. et Confessionnel," p. 18. 
2 
Iessner's " Kirchen-Zeitung," 1861, p. 163, 
3 CHA
TEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE in the German "Zeitschrift für 
Christl. 'Vissenschaft," 1855, p. 200. 
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reckoned. 
Iany deem its spirit as much more injurious than 
that of the Gröninger theology: because the veiled rational- I 
isn1 and heathenisH1 of the Leyden school assumes the autho- I 
rity of being a deeper speculative establishment of the Cal- 
vinistic systen1 of unconditional predestination; whilst, in 
point of fact, the whole theology of this san1e school leads 
ultimately to a dispersion and dissolution of individual 
personality-Divine as ,veIl as hUTl1all. 
Of the theologians of Utrecht, and their disciples, it is 
said, to their honour, that if they are not Calvinistically or- 
thodox, they are more Christianly conservative than thp. 
two other schools. The religious party under Groen van 
Prinsterer, and not represented in the universities, calls itself 
the" Christian IIistorical," and personifies the genuine Calvin- 
ism that is so intimately interwoven with the history of the 
country. I t ùe
ires of the civil power that it ,yill maintain 
by c0111pulsion the old creeù; and of the Church authorities, 
that they will tolerate no yariatiun from it in preachers; 
but at the san}e tilne it con1plains of its \veakness, and of 
the failure of all atten1pts that have been recently made, and 
of the falling off of friends, and dispiritingly adluits that it 
it:, at all eyents for the present, ilnpossible to discover a cure 
for the confusion now prevailing amongst Protestants. l 'Vhat 
Groen will not, but ,,'hich others, nevertheless, 8ee clearly 
enough is, that the dogmatic Calvinisn1 of the sixteenth and 
f:eventeenth centuries has in Hollanù, as elsewhere, died of 
theology, and that every attenJpt at its reanimation Dlust 
begin with the suppression of theology. 
The N ether1anùs clergy have therefrolIl 111ade the yoke of 
their Confessional Declarations as light as possible. The mo
t 
iUlportant announcelnent on this subject is that ,vhich is 
stated at the conclusion of the General Synod in 1854: 
"Since it is ilnpossible, even in the shorte
t Confession of 
Faith, to unite all opinions and desires, so the Church allows 
variations from the syn1bolical ,vritings, only excepting \vhat 
is essential, namely, veneration for the Holy Scriptures, and 


1 GnOEX, "Le Parti Anti-révol.," p. 108. Conlpare Preface, p. 1. _. 
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faith in the Redeemer of sinners. These must be held 
fa:,t."1 
'Ylth this, then, excellent care has been taken of the free- 
don1 of the pastors to teach as they please; but the freedom 
of ('.ongregatiol
, on the other hand, not to a.llow any unbe- 
lieving or erroneous-believing preacher to be forced upon 
then1" is absolutely illusory; and in ca:3es occurring within 
the last few years, in which congregations have preferred a 
protest against the pastor, the latter has alw.ays conquered. 2 
" The congregations," says Chantepie, "were treated as if 
they \vere sheep;" anù this tyranny is cOlnplete! Besides 
. thi8, the obligation, until recently in force, to preach upon 
the IIeidelberg Catechis111 has been done away ,vith by the 
. Synod, and so has the last confessional ligature been torn to 
!neces. 
"....\.t present," says l\Iolenaar, "everyone preaches and 
teaches what he likes." At the same tilHe the Synod, in its 
yearly lneetings, and the Synodal Conll11i

ion, speak of " the 
doctrine of our Church;" whilst the general Synod gives to 
all questions, concerning the doctrine of the Church and the 
confession of faith, evasi,-e or equivocatory answers. 3 The 
unity of the Netherlands Church consists, according to 
Groen's expression, only in this, that all its preachers are 
paid out of the same treasur,y; and" this chaos," he adds, 
" should not any longer be calleù a Church."4 
Dissatisfaction with the existing Church, its want of a 
creed, its general falling off from the doctrines of the age of 
the Refonnation, and its entire absence of discipline, have 
, led, since the year 1838, to the forn1ation of a separate 
Church, under the guiùance of the preachers Cock and 
Scholte. It is scattered ill slnall congre2;ations over the 
\vhole country. In the year 1853 its Dlunber \vas estin1ated 


1 " Berl. protest. Kirchen-Zeitung." 1854, p. 846. 

 CH
TEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, "Le Crise relig. en Hollande." 
Leyden, 1860, p. 67. 
;I .. Beknopte Opgaaf van de verschillen Gevoelens." Gravenhage, 
I 1856, pp. 88-9:2. 
t ,
 Le Parti Anti-révolutionnaire," p. 106. 
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at 42,000; but even anlongst these a division has already 
taken place, concerning a prill1e Cal vinistic doctrine, upon" the 
perfect consciousness of one's own faith, as an essential sign 
of election."1 Other differences also. prevail amongst them. 
Apart froL11 the "Cockyanys" (Coccianeru) as they are 
called, as well a
 froln the State Church, there exists a little 
religious cOl1uì1unity of perhaps thirty, called "Congrega- 
tions under the Cross." 
In Holland, also, ahnost the whole of the Divine service 
consists in exceedingly long sermons, \vhich are very fre- 
quently read. The COlll11lunion is, as in other Calvinist 
Churches, adnlinistered only four tiL1Ies in the year; and the 
religious instruction of youth is, through the idleness of the 
preachers, left to "catechisL1I-masters," persons .who are also 
accustollled to carryon a trade. As in Scotlanù, so is it in 
the Netherlands, at least in several of the provinces-burial 
is not a religious act, so that cases of death are not even no- 
tified to the clergynlan. 2 The custom of hiring seats in the 
church has also here had, as in other places, the effect of ex- 
cluding the poor fronl the church, but so much the nlore here 
because the nUlnber of churches is strikingly small. Rot- 
terdaLll, for exalllple, \vith 10-1,000 inhabitants, has only 
four churches. If, in these circumstances, a want of reli- 
gious feeling is nlanifested, still, on the other hand, Protestant 
consciousnes
, on its negative side, is so nluch the nlore lively 
Hnd vigorous. Even the English Bishop Burnet had re- 
rnarkeù it in his tilne : "The chief thing which the preachers 
in IIolland inculcate upon their people is a detestation 
against Anllinianisl1l. They seelll nluch more anxious about 
this than about other nlost important subjects."3 At present 
the Anninians have shrunk up into a small, \veak group, 
\vhilst the great majority of the clergy of the Reformed 
Church think ..A.rn1Ïllian, but in some respects go far beyond 
the old Arminianism. The very numerous Catholics who, 
after their long depression, have been placed on a level with 
1 REUTER'S" Repertorium;' vol. lxxxvi. p. 147. 
2 GÖUEL.S 
'Ref. Kirchen-Zeitung," 1855, p. 266. 
a " History of his own Time," fo!. ed., i. 689. 
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the Protestants, are, however, the object of most attacks. 
Xiebuhr had already remarked that an "orthodox" Calvinist, 
in his conviction of his own personal election (anù of the rejec- 
tion of those of a different opinion), was a most irreconcile- 
able enenlY. "One does not;' he says, in the year 1808, " so 
much as mention the great poet V oudel, the only poet who 
does honour to the nation, and, inùeed, immortal honour; but 
he nlust not be spoken of, because he had becmne a Catholic."l 
Since then this aversion has naturally increased-espe- 
cially since the organization of the Catholic Episcopacy, in 
the year 1853, which, in the same manner as in England, 
two years previou
ly, had evoked a storl11 of indignation, 
that ,vas sedulously cherished from the pulpits, and before 
,vhich the lliinistry had to give way; and Groen and hi::; 
followers flattered thenlsel ves \vith a great Protestant 
revival in the country. Ultiluately, however, nothing ,vas 
effected beyond the formation of five societies, partly to 
convert the Catholics to Protestantisnl, and partly to keep 
them down as much as possible, both as citizens anl! sub- 
jects. The religious life of Protestanti:5m has derived no 
advantage frolll the great agitation, and the rent in its 
Church is as wide as it had previously been. 
Thus, then, the opinion entertained concerning the present 
state and future prospects of the Reformed Church in 
Holland, must be gloomy and disconsolate enough. Of its 
1500 preachers, it was a short tilue since publicly mentioned 
that 1400 were Unitarians or Socinians. 2 "If the pre
ent 
state of things continues," says the preacher, Chantepie, "it 
is impossible for the Reformed Church to fulfil its Inission 
(that of being the chief Jalu against revolutionary principles), 
for being itself in a state of dissolution, it must leave a free 
course to decon1posing and destructive forces.'.3 Not less 
gloon\y is the most recent description given of this state of 
things, which closes with these words: "The death-waters 


1 "
achgelassene Schriften," p. 289. See his startling description of 
Dutch fanaticism, p. 266. 
2 l\Iessner's "Kirchen-Zeitung," 1860, p. 541. 
I " Deutsche Zeitschrift," 1855, p. i.06. 
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of Unbelief, Rationalism, Pantl1eisln, and 
fateria]i
m are in 
Holland, as in Germany, filtering through, and \vasting 
away those protecting dykes-the Fan)ily, the State, and the 
Church. l No one kno\vs what advice to offer, nor what aid 
to give. The ùisease has its seat even I110re in the clergy 
than the people. 1'he bond of a cornmon f
tith, and of a 
fixed doctrine, is ,vanting, and ,ve may sum up the state of 
affairs in three short sen tences :- 
1. "Tithout a code of doctrine laid do,vn in authoritative 
Confessions of Faith, a Church cannot long endure. 
2. The old confessional w-ritings cannot be maintained, 
and are universally given up. 
3. To make a ne,v Confession of Faith is in1possible. 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN FRANCE. 


The Reformed, and (according to its origin) Calyini
tic 
Church, in France, enjoys important advantages. In every 
thing ,vhich concerns its doctrine and ecclesiastical life, it 
moves \vith the most complete freedom that can be ,vished 
for; and it enjoys, too, the prestige of nearly one hundred 
years' endurance of oppression (down to the time of Louis 
X VI.), and of a severe anù son1etimes bloody persecution. 
By the Revolution of 1789, it was much less injured than the 
Catholic Church, which, for a long tilne, did not recover the 
heavy blo\vs inflicted on it, or rather, it may be said that it 
is still bleeding from some of the ,vound
 it then received. 
In comparison ,vith it, Protestantism was treated very for- 
bearingly at the Revolution, anù sOll1etin1es favoured as an 
ally. 
"Tith a comn1unity so small, so scattered, and so inun- 
dated by a great Ulass of Catholicity, one point has been 
always vigilantly attended to, nalnely: that exclusively 
Protestant ideas, and a sharp contest against all that is 
Catholic in doctrine and in practice, should be a principle of 
existence in this Church, \vhich, if not firmly adhered to, the 
small religion must, inevitably, be absorbed in the greater. 
1 In l\IEss
ER's " Kirchen-Zeitung," 1861, 16th l\larch. 
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That the "French" spirit is a "Catholic" one, is said in 
France even by Protestants themselves. "The feeling that 
it is so, prevails in the Evangelical Church of France;' 
,vrites a Gefll1an correspondent, frol11 Paris; "it feels itself 
to be an exception to the general rule."l But so l11uch the 
nlore certainly might one expect all that is Protestant to 
gather around its banner, and close together its ranks, not 
merely maintaining a negative position, but advancing with 
a positive creed against the Catholic Church. 
The natural consequences of this position are, in so far, 
not to be n1Ìstaken, that anlong the J1'rench Protestants there 
is not to be found the slightest trace of an apprOXill1ation 
towards Catholic doctrine, ideas, institutions, or observances 
-there is not a single French theologian, or preacher, has 
ever, so far as I know, fallen under the suspicion of having 
hi
 thoughts turned in the saIne ùirection as nunlbers of the 
Tractarians anù A nglo-Catholics in England. In France, 
they all are, in this sense, "extrenle]y good and staunch 
Protestants." The variation in tendencies, and the manifold 
conflicts \vithin the heart of their own conlnlunity, have not 
the slightest effect in preventing thell1 from nlaking war, with 
all their cOlubined forces, upon their Catholic rivals. To no 
Protestant, believing in Christ, if he is a preacher, has the 
thought ever occurred that the believing Catholic stands 
nearer to hin1 than the unbelieving or rationalistic nleluber 
of his own Church. 
Internal want of unity, and distraction, among French 
Protestants are, at the same tilue, strikingly great; whilst a 
common dognlatic position, and a settled doctrine, are here 
as little to be looked for as in Holland. The causes for this 
state of things are, for the most part, to be found in the 
precedent history of this Church. Aluong all Protestant 
cOlnmunities, Calvini::;tic as ,veIl as Lutheran-of the English 
Church ,ve do not here speak-the French was the first in 
\vhich the process of decomposition in the chief Protestant 
doctrines ,vas completed. Previous even to 1685, and, 
therefore, before the great Protestant emigration commenced, 
1 HE
GSTE
BERG'S H Kirchen-Zeitung," 1851, p. 866. 
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the most important theologians, men like Cameron, DreIin- 
court, ]'Iestrezat, DailJé, Testard, Amyrault, Leblanc de 
Beaulieu, J urieu, La Placette, had given up the old doctrine 
of " Justification," and the Dordrecht Articles (which had 
be
n at first accepted by their Church), as untenahle; and, 
in IIolland also, \yhere, after the revocation of the Edict of 
X antes, many of them had found an asylum, they con- 
tributed essentially to the undermining the Calvinism there 
existing. Thus the old Oalvinist tradition of French Protest- 
antisnl \vas broken through tow'ards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and never has there taken place any re-animation of 
original Calvinistu. rrhe lnore modern French Protestantism, 
as it has shaped itself \vithin the last fifty years, has never 
attempted any ùoglnatic alliance with the historical past; and 
Adolf 
Ionod, \vho was removed on the complaint of his 
consistory at Lyons, remained the only one \"ho maintained 
the perrnanent validity of the old Confession of La Rochelle. 
The great majority of the clergy declared, in the year 1849, 
ngainst this Confession, and \yollld have, in fact, no Confes- 
sion, as the whole Reformed Church of France has no 
theology. The works of the older theologians are quite 
forgotten-a new' theolo
icalliterature has not been fonned, 
and the theological ,vritings of Gennan Protestants have 
only obtaineù a very small influence. 
Since the year 1819, a "revival" has taken place; but it 
did not spring up in French soil-it \vas introduced fro In 
I
ngland and Switzerland, and partly by l\lethodist mission- 
aries-by these called "the awakened" 
lethodists, and to 
,,,horn, in French S\yitzerland, is given the designation of 
the "l\IoI11iers." The l\lethodisn1 \vhich has found its ,yay 
into the French Protestant Church, through the "awaken- 
ing," is described as being the chief cause of the \veakness 
and wretched state of this Church. It is a dogma-destroy- 
ing sect. Under the pretext that a Church confession-of- 
faith is a mere form, \"hich genuine Christianity ought to do 
\vithout, it has aboli
hed Confessions, it has set aside 
holidays, it has degraded the Con1munion into a mere love- 
feast, and it has cut out a pattern for "a new faith," in 
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accordance with the history of each person's individual con- 
version. 
Iethodism undermines all the bonds of political a:3 
well as social life in the community.1 Such are the accusa- 
tions ,vhich the friends of French Protestantism are founfl 
to prefer against "the Evangelical party," as it likes to call 
itself. 
. Since then the French Refonners have fallen into t\yO 
unequal divisions: those of "the believers," or "the 
awakened," and the unbelieving, or the" indifferent." The 
preachers are educated in some one of the three theological 
schools-at Geneva, Stra
burg, and 
Iontauban; of these, 
the two first are chiefly Rationalists, and the latter is so 
n1ixed that almost every professor represents a different 
opInIon. 
There is, ho\vever, an older and a younger Rationalism in 
France, to be distinguished froln one another. The older, 
whose representative may be taken to be ....\..thanasius 
Coquerel in Paris, leaves to the Holy Scriptures the illlport- 
ance of being a Divine revelation, but breaks down or denies 
particular dogmas, and, before all things, \vill allow no 
settled, binding doctrine to be e:;tablished. It ,,,ill either not 
meddle with decided dogtnas, or it places theln altog-ether 
\yithin the territory of indivi<lual selection. The negation 
of all authority is, ,vith it, the essence of Protestantism. 
The more modern Rationalism is, on the other hand, essen- 
tial1y the historic-critical of the German school; or, as the 
believing Protestants say - "the destructive which has 
obtained its entrance into France through the theological 
faculty of Strasburg." This particular di,-ision of Rational- 
isn1 is represented by the periodical published by Colani and 
Scherer, and is the only real theological periodical of French 
Protestantisn1. It is stated that in general a sceptical 
tendency is gaining n10re and Inore adherents among the 
younger clergy.2 Even Granclpierre was c01l1pelled to con- 
fess, before the Berlin A8sen1oly, that the Rationalistic or 


1 PRESSEL, "Zustände des Protestantismus in Frankreich." Tubingen, 
1848, p. 66, et seq. 
2 
IEssxER'S " Kirchen-Zeitung," 1860, p. 48. 
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latitudinarian element prevailed above the orthodox, anù 
that Inost of the pastors and their congregations are going to 
sleep.! l 
In the circle of "the awakened" a dissidence has gradu- I 
ally gro\vn up, and especially since 1848. This separa- 
tion of a nunlber of preachers with their congregations has I 
not had any origin in the relations that exist bet\veen the 
State Church and the power of the State. FreedoIIl with 
respect to the State is certainly not wanting to the French 
Refornled Church. Its freedonl is rather nlore complete 
than that of the Scotch Church. The ground of separation 
lay in the dog[uatic in(
ifferentisnl or latitudinarianisln of the 
great Inajority of clergy and laynlen. This canle to light in 
a very striking 111anner, \"hen the Proteatants, imlnediately 
after the February l{evolution of 1848, nlet together in a 
Synod, without the assent, and also without any prohibition 
froin the governtnent. They there found that a cOlllillunÍty 
,vhich desired to lay clainl to the Dalne of a Church, must, 
before all things, possess a COlnnlon doctrine, or be able to 
show a doculnent of Confession of Faith. At the same tilne, 
the result of the debate ,vas that the \vhole asselnbly ac- 
knowledged the ilnpossibility of putting forth a Confession, 
and were obliged to come to the humiliating admission that 
their Church had, in fact, no COlnmon doctrine any nlore.
 
The old confessional declarations ,vere abandoned, and the 
putting forth of a ne\v form \vas evaded with the phrase- 
"that they \vould not din1Ìnish the liberty of the children 
of God by setting up any other aut.hority than that of God's 
own \vords." 
This appeared to several preachers and laymen, anlongst 
\vhom the Count Gasparin was distinguished, as an intolera- 
ble state of things, anù they deterlllined to leave the State 
Church, and to erect a "Free Evangelical" Church. Three 
and twenty small congregations now fornl " the U Dion of the 


1 "V erhandlung c1er '"T ersammlung Evangelischer Christen." Berlin, 
1857, p. 123. 
2 See the detailed report in HEXGSTEXBERG'S "I
.-Z.," 1849, p. 98, 
et seq- 
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Evangelical Church of France."l These di5sidents, ,vho are, 
altogether, about three thousand, or a little more, are sup- 
plied with pecuniary nleans fron} England and Switzerland. 
They have nothing in CUl1nnon with one another but a. dislike 
to the State Church, anù a belief which aS5umes various 
colours and forllls; anù they are in so far inclined towards the 
Baptists, that they allo\v children to be left unchristened at 
the will of the parents, whilst declareù I1aptists are willingly 
received amongst them. It stands with this " Union" very 
llluch as \vith the Evangelical ...\.lliance. They are kept 
together-although an organization comprehending \vithin it 
each individual does not substantially exi
t-yet they are 
united, not by what is positive, nor by one COl1lnlon Confes- 
sion, but by that which is negative. Since, ho\vever, the 
State bears the cost of the ReforI11 Church, and pays the 
clergy of the State Church, the Secession \vhich is limited to 
foreign resources is "ery weak in its supplies, as English and 
Swiss donors care much more for having their money laid 
out in the purchase of Catholic proselytes than in the forma- 
tion of Dissenting congregations. 
It has almost exciteù astonishment that Adolf 
lonod, 
who, according to Vinet, is the 1110st ilnportant nlan belong- 
ing to French Protestantisn1,2 shoulù have declared, notwith- 
standing his Calvinisll1, the intention of rell1aining in the 
Established Church. He has, indeed, animadverted severely 
on the" organized chaoR" of this Church, in which, under 
the pretext of toleration, and freedom of thinking, not only 
the obligation, but even the very existence, of a positive 
doctrine is denit,d. 3 
By the new Constitution which Napoleon III. gave to the 
Protestant Church of the En1pire, the ReforIuers obtained 
their ,,,ished-for Presbyterian Council, and the Consi
tories 
en1anating from it-at the ðanle tinle, however, a Central 


1 They are enumerated in the" Annuaire Protestant." Paris, 1858. p. 
107. 
2 That is, if we omit the statesman, 
I. Guizot. 
3 See the pamphlet, "Pourquoi je demeure dans l'église établie." 
Paris, 1819. 
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Council as the chief authority ,vas established, that which 
,vas not desired by the n1ajority. ....\gain, 8ince then, as 
forrnerly, a desire has arisen for a General Synod, frorn which 
they promise themselves great things. But the influential 
Protestants of Paris are exerting theillseives to prevent the 
calling of a Synod; for, they say, the Consistories already 
disagree; an(l in a General Assen1bly discord 'would at once 
Ranle out an10ngst fhenl; and all that ,vould be done ,yould 
be to present to Catholics the scandalous spectacle of a 
lllultiplicity and variety in Protestant opinions, ,vhilst not a. 
single important question ,,"ould obtain a sati
f:"lctory deter- 
n1ination by an ill1posing 111ajority. 
It is natural that such circurnstances should provoke the 
bitterest complaints from seriously disposed nIen. In the 
most recent tin1es it has been said, "That the present state 
of things has become intolerable 2 -that there exi8ts no 
authority \vhich might ,vatch over clergyn1en, so thfl t they 
should not preach unchristian doctrines." It is adn1itted, 
"That the community of the Reformers in France, in its 
entire want of a Confe
sion of Faith, and of every kind of 
discipline, is, in fact, no Church, but only' an Institution for 
the edification of non-Catholic Christians, founded by the first 
N apo]eon.' " "The Church," says an organ of still-believing 

rotestants,3 "is on the path to individualism-it is alì 
breaking and cruIl1bling up into the opinions and views of 
individuals." Every Consistory ordains preachers as it 
pleases, 4 and the person to be ordained is not even obliged to 
signify his agreement with the doctrines of the Church, for 
the Church has no doctrines; but he presents to the Con- 
sistory a Confession drawn up by himself, and so, if the 
authorities approve of this Confession, he is ordained." Of 
the Consistories themselves Link had heard that only one 
fourth of them ,,,,ere Christian, since wherever there ,vas an 
1 LINK, p. 14. 
2l\IEss
ER's "Kirchen-Zeitung," 1860, p. 48. See also HENGSTEN- 
BERG'S" Kirch.-Ztg.," 1851, p. 984. 
" The" Espérance," edited by GRANDPIERRE. 
.. Ln'K, "Kirkliche Skizzen aus dem Evangelischen Frankreich." 
Gottingen, 1855, p. 22. 
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unbelieving pagtor, the elders all joined hirn. l And every 
C()n
istory fornls a Ohurch of its o,vn, conlpletely indepen- 
I dent of others-it is, in fact, "keeping house" for itself. 2 
Thus, then, it may be seen that State pay and the negation 
I of Catholicity are the strongest bands that hold together the 
I Reformed Ohurch in France. This Church has no doctrine, 
I 
no confession, no theology, no discipline; and its divine 
service is a cold perfornlance, lilniteù to a sernlon, to some 
prelections by a clerk, and a psahn. 3 Noone can be excluded 
fronl it. No one can speci
v \\That are the principles by \vhich 
it is governed, or how it goyerns itself. A Gernlan observer 
of these circulnstanc
s relnarks concerning them: "It is, 
alas! but too true the reproach which the enen1Ïes of our 
Church are inceRsantly Inakillg ,vith respect to it, viz., that 
there is nothing active in it but the spirit of dissension, anù 
of individual caprice; and no other links than those of Pro- 


1 At the " .Alliance" meeting in Berlin, in 1ð57, the preacher Grand- 
pierre, of Paris, endeavoured to give the most favourable possible repre- 
sentation, and he declared, "One may certainly maintain that of the 
thousand Protestant pastors in France, of which there are 600 Reformed, 
300 Lutheran8, 100 Independents, at least from 500 to 600 were 
orthodox" (the words are, of course, to be taken in the sense of the 
Alliance). But the official C and Ly the Protestant authoritie
 themselves 
published) " Annuaire" of the year 18.)
, contained a very different state- 
ment from the above. Accor,ling to this authority there are 530 Reformed, 
253 Lutherans, and about 23 Independent preachers-altogether 806 
preachers. According to this may be jurlged whether the official statistics 
are correct. The last census gives the following numbers of the popula. 
tion: 480,507 Reformed, i67,k
5 Lutherans, making altogether 74t;,3::52 
Protestants. KOLß C"" Handbuch del' vergl. Statistik;" 2 Edit., p. 51) 
thinks that this statement is, by more than one-half, too small, and" is 
inclined" to give the numbers as 1,300,000 Reformed, and 700,000 
Lutherans. That would be, on the average, more than 2,UOO souls to 
each preacher, whilst in France it is notorious that a great number of 
the congregations do not, at the utmost, count more than from 200 to 
300 members. The" Annuaire," whose publisher, from the completeness 
of its statistical notices, must be well informed as to the number of his 
co-religionists, is silent, and therefore confirms the accuracy of the 
Government returns. 
2 PRESSEL, p. 36. 
3 KIE
LEX, in " Herzogs Encyclopädie," iv. 561. 
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test and Negation CeIllent together this mass of '1l1alcon- 
tents.' "1 Since then two other phenomena have occurred, 
\vhich indicate the continuation of the process of decom- 
position. The Darbyite sect, which reject<3 every éccle- 
siastical office, and every rernnant of Church order, and be- 
lieves in nothing but the pri\.
.te edification of the individual, 
or of a few, ha
 found entrance atnong the French Pro- 
testants. In the South, anci in Cevenne
-as Gelzer had 
alrE'a(1y perceived-a fraglnentnry sectarian spirit had gained 
the upper hand. Quakers, "r e:3le
?ans, "Inspired," or the so- 
called " Convertites," or " Strict Pre(1estinarians," and other 
sects, had found follower:3. I n the congregational "con- 
genies," for exan1ple, near :

ls1nes, there \yere reckoned, a 
fe\\T years since, six sects. "If," 
aid a German reporter, 
" we look stcadily at the nlatter, as regards the future of the 
Church, the aspect of the French Protestant Church is such 
that it is as difficult to obtain a clear idea of it, as it is not 
to allo\v every hope respecting it to be depressed. 2 


THE PROTESTA:KT CHURCHES IN S\VITZERLAND. 
In Switzerland the Pl'otestant population I3tands in about 
the sallIe relation to the Catholic as in the Netherlands. To 
about one million of Catholics there are about one n1Ïllion 
and a half of Prote
tants (in the year 1850, 1,41 7,916). 
Lutheranisn1 i3 here unknown. The ,vhole of Protestant 
Switzerland is "reformeù" -it is, or ,vas at least, Ual vinist ; 
its confession of htith, and standard of doctrine, were of the 
Helvetic Confes
ion of the IIeidelberg Catechism, the Dor- 
drecht DeciHions, and the Con
ensu
-forn1l1Ia-altogether 
genuine Calvinist docull1ents. Berne, ,vit.h 403,000; Zurich, 
\vith 243,000; Vaud, ,vith 192,000 Protestants,3 111ust, when 
attention is devoted to eccle
iastical circulIlstances, COBle 
U10st into consideration. \Yith the advantage of having 
given existence to the second chief fornl of Protestanti::;nl- 
1 PRESSEL, p. 35. 
2 "Protestantische Briefe aus Südfrankreich und Italien." Zurich, 
1852, p. 51. 
II According to the calculation for 1850, in FIXSLER'S " I
irch. Statistik 
der. ref. Schweiz." Zurich, 1854, p. 1. 
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of having shaped it out, and afforded it a dwelIing-place, 
Switzerland ranks next to Gerlnany a::; the classic ground 
and hUlne of Protestantism. Berne and Zurich are, in 
respect to religion, a
 iluportant as 'Yittellberg. Fronl the 
plRgue of princely dOluination
 which is so trequently to be 
regarded as the chief source of eccle
ia
tical curruption, the 
Swiss Church has, of cour8e, re[uained free. It has had, in 
its pulitical relations, only to do with republican, and, for- 
Jnerly, \vith aristocratic authurities chiefly. N utwithstanding 
the sin1ilarity of doctrine, no attelnpt has ever been luade to 
establish a cullective Protestant Church in Switzerland. 'fhe 
clergy and the people felt no irnpulse to pass, in Church 
affairs, beyond the cantonal frontier lilnit::;, and the sever
l 
governments did no t like to have their eccle::;iastical sove- 
reignty din1Ïnished. 
As elsewhere, 80 too in Switzerland, the Refonnation 
placed the new Church under the control of the civil power. 
The Go\'efllInent seated theluselves in the chairs of the 
Bishops. Zwinglius hin1self had given the adnlinistration of 
the Church to the Council of Zurich. In Berne the State 
, dOli1ination over the Church was cOlllpletely carried out. It 
was regarded as a branch of the public service; and the 
Bernese senators decided upon doctrine and rite
, and deter- 
lniiled theological disputes, accurding to their o'vn good 
pleasure, even though they did previously have the ad vice 
.of theologians. Of a defined legal position of the Church 
towarùs the State there was no question;1 and so early as 
the year 1837, the Professor Zyro, in Berne, made the 
accusation against the State: "That it had teulporalized, 
and almost annihilateù, the Church; and that the clergy 
had becolne the servants of the rich anù he powerfu1. 2 
1'hus, don1ination over the Church \-vas inherited by the 
new governments that arose out of the storms of the year of 
revolutions. Frequently, unùer the influence of radicalism, 
so powerful in Switzerland, they nlaintaineù, in the Dl0St 
1 RO
IÅXG, in " Gelzers :\Ion.- Bhittern," v. 90. 
2 "Die Evangelisch ref. K.irche," besonùers im Kanton Bern., 1837, 
pp. 81-82. 
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favourable circumstances, an attitude of indifference to\vards 
the Church, \"hich they treated as a police institution. 
Geneva, the old metropolis of Calvinism, would no\v be 
scarcely recognized by Calvin hilllseif. It is becon1ing n10re 
and n10re a Catholic city.1 "The faith of our fathers," said, 
lately, :àlerle <1' Aubigné, "no\v counts but a slnall group of 
adherents amongst us." Calvin's Church, with its definite 
doctrine and constitution, exi5ts no more: it fell in the 
}Jolitical revolutions of 18-11 and 184:6; and the new one is 
governed by a lay consistory, elected by an absolute rnajority 
of all Protestants. Confession
 of Faith are abolished, 2 and 
the Church "grounds its belief on the Bible, and allows to 
everyone the right of free inquiry."3 Among the clergy 
"prevails the 1110st absolute confUf
ion \vith respect to doc- 
trine."4 Under the influence of 
Iethodism, w.hich has found 
its way hence fron1 England, Geneva has established, since 
1816, an "Evangelical Sect," and out of this a "Free 
Church," which rejoices in the consciousness of being a little 
band of "the elect/' in the n1idst of a universal decadence. 
Still more serious have been the proceedings in the Canton 
de Vaud. Here, ,vhere the Government has always been, 
since the Reformation, and through it, in po:ssession of a 
complete d0111ination over the Church, the Inajority of the 
clergy, \vhen pO\\Ter passed into delnocratic hands, found the 
yoke quite too oppressive; and especially so when the State 
Council, at one and the saine lnolnent, dispossessed forty- 
three preachers. Encouraged by Vinet, 180 clergYlnen, out 
of about 250, left the State Church. They were replaced 
by others, and the secessionists erected a "Free Church," 
which is inimically regarded by the population, and in t\venty 
years has only obtained about 3,000 nlembers, divided into 
forty little congregations. 


1 Of the 83,t;.J:5 inhabitants of the Canton of Geneva, there are now 
42,355 Catholics, and 42,2GG Protestant.s. In the :rear 1850 there were 
64,146 inhabitants, of whOln 31,412 were Protestants, and 29,764: 
Catholics. 2 l\IEssxER's "K.-Ztg.," It\61, p. i02. 
3 GEXF'S " Kirkliche und Christliche Zu
tände," in "Der Deutschen 
Zeitschrift," Í. 248. · IlJid., i. 253. 
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The Hridelberg Catechisln, \vith its eighty questions, has 
always been 80 carefully inculcated upon the Bernese people, 
that, according to the testill10ny of Romang, the pnstor, 
"There is scarcely anywhere so decidedly an anti-Catholic 
people as the Bernese ;"1 and so n1uch the easier was it, 
therefore, in the year 1847, to inflan1e the agitation against 
the Catholic" Sonderbund" into a religious war. The object 
,vas 'tttained. The Sonderbund has been annihilated; but 
the re-action haù not been ,veIl calculated upon. It struck 
their o\vn Church. ROInang describes the inllnediate con- 
sequences: "Zeller's call; the increased indifference of the 
I peúple to\vards religion; the falling off in attendance upon 
the churches; the impotency of the clergy, \vithout corporate 
strength or authority, and whose 111ain thought is to provide 
for theinseives and their falnilies; and then, the great evil, 
beyond all others-the entire ,yant of an ecclesiastical 
authority, \vhich forn1erly its Governments, and they only, 
exercised, but w.hich the present Democratic Government 
neither can claill1, nor has claimed." 
..Adherents to the Cal villistic doctrine no longer exi
t 
anlong the clergy of GenTIan Switzerland; and even 
Hnongst 
the French they form, at the most, nothing Inore than a little 
clique. Of Confes::-iional \vritings, or of a doctrine in accord- 
ance with theIn, there is no longer a \vord saiù. A Swiss 
theologian boa
tingly declares that "eyen believers no,v 
ask very little about a confession of faith, and seldom 
trouble theITISelyes concerning the institutes of the Ohurch."2 
In the Cantons of Zurich, Gla!"us, St. Gall, Aargau, Geneva, 
Vaud, 1'hurgau, Appenzell, Basle, and N euen burg, there is 
not a single old Protestant creed any longer in force. In 
the Canton of '7" aud the abolition of the lleh-etic Confession, 
in 1839, ,vas the inevitable consequence of a decision, by 
,vhich it \Vas shown that only 9,000 citizens wished to retain it, 
whilst 12,000 desired its abolition. In Berne, the Grisons, 
and Schaffhausen, the clergy are under an obligation to 
regulate then1selves according to the principles, or funda- 
l GELZER'S ":\I.-Bl.," v. 194. 
2 GUDER, in Gelzer"s " l\lollats-Blättern," vi. 121. 
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mental doctJ>ine, contained in the IIelvetic Confession; and 
by it their freeùotn of teaching is very little li[nited. In St. 
Gall they promise to preach according to the Bible, in the 
spirit of the Refornled Church. It is, ho,vever, only in the 
city of Basle that the obligation is really acted upon. The 
two theological faculties in Zurich and Berne foJlo,v chiefly a 
creedless and destructive tendency. The school at Basle 
alone po
se
ses, and still teaches, a po::-iti,'e theology; but it 
is, according to the estilnate of it in 'Vette's and IIagen- 
bach's writings, nothing better than an "acco111n1odating 
theology." 
The position of the Swiss Prote
tant Church is ,vorse 
t11an that of other countries. It suffers fronl two severe 
l11aladies-from Radicalism in the people, and from the un- 
belief, the spiritual unsteadfastness and shattered condition 
of the preachers. Anlong the clergy the influence of Gennan 
literature and theology, and a deconlposing process of Church 
doctrine, ,yith its consequences, have become complete, so 
that every preacher is accustolned to preach ,vhat pleases 
himself, or what may be pleasing to his congregation. The 
more ancient N ationaIisln is no longer in possession of 
authority; 1 and as to old positive Protestantism, it can 
only find a place for itself al110ngst "a knot of the congre- 
gation."2 The rnajority of the clergy naturally keep to what 
had been taught to themselves in Berne, or Zurich, or Basle. 
In the canton of Berne most of the clergy and of the Church 
authorities have openly taken part ,vith the unbelieying 
Faculty. In the synod and other assemblies the belipving 
clergy generally find themselves in a n1inority.3 On the 
other hand, Radicalism, which, for thirty years past, had 
80nletillles by starts, through revolutions, and sometilnes 
silently and gradually, by the diffusion of its destructive 
principles, obtained the mastery, hus, beyond all other 
things, used and exercised its power in laying ,,"aste the 


1 PFEIFFER, "eeber die Zukunft der evangelischen Kirche in der 
Schweiz." St. Gall, 1854, p. 21. 
2 " Gemeindlein in der Gemeinde." Ibid., p. 23. 
:I HEI\GSTENBERG'S " IGrch-Ztg.," 1856, pp. 598-599. 
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REPORT OF THE BER.._E SY
OD, (C'( 21 i 
Church territory. It has nlade itself felt in the de alation 
of Churches, in the alienation of schools, in the extinction of 
the influence forlÐerl y possessed by the clergy. Unbelief 
bas penetrated so deeply anlongst the population, that, ac- 
cording to the report of the elùers of a congregation in the 
town of Berne, "of every ten householders there is scarcely 
to be met one who now believes in God and Christ, or luakes 
any use of the Scriptures.". "It is only a. Ohurch ,vith a 
Ca tholic organization (unless by sOlne extraordinary descent 
of the Holy Cihost) that could," says the preacher Güder, 
"n1aintain itself against the attacks which Radicalislll and 
a Radical Democracy have n1ade upon it since they entered 
the lists to encounter it upon a soil that ,vas already rotten." 2 
. In the general report of the Berne Synod of the year 
185-1, it is 
aid :-" "T e cannot any longer conceal fron1 our- 
selves that some great thing is ,yanting to our public Divine 
service to lneet the inùi
pensaLle requirmnents of the present 
generation." To recogni:-e "this great something which is 
I wanting," there is no need, as the !{eport con:5iùert', of "an- 
other ne,v Pentecost." It suffices to look steadily at the 
picture which another Swiss preacher has drawn of Divine 
service in that country. "Our worship," he says, "is that 
of a mere teaching school-our churches are lecture-hall
, 
,vith naked walls, and destitute of a sanctuary; anù these 
churches are constantly closed, with the exception of a fe\v 
hours on the Sunùays; and yet they are the only public 
men10rials still left us of our religion! Preaching i
, in fine, 
the one thing, and everything in our Divine service. The 
rest has been abbreviated as llluch as possible, and limited to 
a few verses of a hyn)n and some fonnal prayers. . It is from 
the pulpit oIlly that the clergyman can speak before or to 
his congregation. There he remains during the whole of the 
Divine service; and the congregation are always sitting or 
standing, but never kneeling: they have nothing to do but 
I to listen, and allu\v themselves to be talked to." 3 


1 GELZER'S "
Ion.-Bl.," iv. 149. 2 GELZER's " 
Ion.-Bl.," iv. 124. 
3 VÖGELIY, U \ V elche Y er
inderungen uud Verbesserungen sollten in 
unserm Cultus vorgenommen werden?" Frauenfeld, 1837, p. 3-1, et seq. 
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This picture is conlpleted by another of the same class 
and country. "The clergy," he says, "are 1110stly n1ere 
orators in the pulpit, anù not shepherùs in the midst of their 
congregation. The weekly l)ivine service is dying out. In 
many districts not one-eighth, and sOluetiules not a tenth of 
the population any longer go to Church."l It HUlst be ad- 
11litted that for SOllIe tiule back it has been ,vith the Church 
and religion" all do\vn hill," (" bergab"). .i:'\..nd yet, so early 
as the year 1837, a distinguished theologian anù public 
teacher pronounced upon the clergy of hi
 country this judg- 
ment: "The clergy appear to present in thenlsel ves the 
Ï1nage of our Protestant Church, the ilnage of a predon1Ínant, 
one-siùed, selfi
h capacity, ,vhich only rejoices in itself, will 
alone kno\v itself, and solely seeks for ,,,hat is its own self- 
interest," &c. 2 
'Vhen the Swi
s clergy in their meetings haye expressed 
their opinions respecting the state of their Church, they 
ha ve done so in a tone not alone disconsolate, but also 
accusatory against the Church itself. Thus GÜder confesses, 
at the Paris Asselnbly of the Evangelical Alliance in the 
year 1856: "Our religious position is very hUlniliating, and 
very ,veIl suited to urge us to repentance. 3 The pastor 
!leyer declares in his }{eport made at the lueeting of "the 
Preacher:;' Society," at St. Gall, in 1859: "The tendency of 
the tilHe is no longer to\vards the Church, but to pass by 
the Church; and the fault of this lies on the Church, and 
upon its o\vn contradictory conduct. To-day, for exan1ple, 
it contends against the Baptists, and to-n10rrow it "rill offer 
theln its hand in the' Alliance.' The Protestant Church 
is so great, and the Protestant spirit is so small."4 
In the year 1849, Professor Ebrard, who had been engaged 
several years in Switzerland, wrote concerning this country: 
"The state of the Church in Switzerland is a n1elancholy 
one; it is a Cæsaro-Popedoln of the sovereign people, ,vho 


1 GELZEll'S ,. :i\Ionats- Bliitter," iv. 1GO. 
2 ZYRO, "Die IÜrche im Canton Bern.," p. 102. 
3 " Conférence de Chrétiens Evang." Paris, 1t;56, p. 300. 
· HElIiGSTENBERG'S "Kirchen-Zeitung," 1859, p. 917. 
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will have their religion nlade just what pleases them. In 
the Vaudois there are oppression and persecution of the Free 
Church-a total corruption of the State-Preaching Esta- 
blisllment. In the other cantons, as a young Christian friend 
lately wrote to nle, "there are merely two trifling things 
,vanting to the Free Church-flocks and shepherds; of dogs 
and wolves there i
 a superfluity." 1 
T}1e position of the clergy of Protestant Switzerland, 
French as \yell as German, is, in such a state of affairs, not 
enviable. To religious indifference and the materialistic 
tendency of n}ind in the people, is added the plague of sects. 
K ew Baptists, .K ew Believers, or Böhmists, Antonian
, for 
whom there is no la\v and no sin any n10re, 
lorillonites, 
lrvingites, Darbyites have found entrance; and yet the 
character of the people, and the prevailing tendency, is not 
I favourable to sects. It is so much the \vorse for the clergy, 
that in SOllIe cantons the clergy hold their appointInent only 
during pleasure; or they nlu
t, after a few years, subject 
therü:5elves to a new election; so that, like the Di:5senting 
preachers, they are wholly dependent on the favour of the 
I lnore influentialll1eInbers of the congregation. There are also 
COIn plaints of a continual deterioration in their \vorldly 
position, which is so bad, that lately in the daily papers the 
question was di
cussed whether it \vas proper that clergy- 
D1en's daughters should be publicly advertised for as house- 
Dlaids. 2 


PROTESTA
T DEKO:\lIXATIONS IX THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


K 0 State or Xational Church, and nevertheless a general 
I .profession of Chri
tianity. Such is the first fact that strikes 
us with reference to religion in the Eastern States of North 
AU1erica. No one would in that country venture openly 
to proclainl himself an infidel. It belongs, among the higher 
, anù 111iddle classes, to the tone of good society, and to the de- 


1 SCHAFF'S "Deutscher Kirchenfreund." l\Iercer8burg, 18-19, p. 272. 
2 .
 Protestantische Kirchen-Zeitung," 1856, p. 138. 
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corous conduct of life, to be a Christian. There does not, 
therefore-or there did not till very lately-exist such a thing 
as a literature of Atheisln, Pantheisln, or !\laterialisn1. _\ 
religious atmosphere is diffused over the ,,,hole country, fronl 
,,,hich no one can venture to ,vithJraw hilllself; and this nla- 
nifests itself especially in the strict observance of the Sun- 
ùay, in the extraordinary ntllnber of churches' anù meeting- 
houses, and in a diligent attenùance at theIn; in the ener- 
getic, enlulous activity of the various reli
ious parties, in 
their efforts for nlissions, and in the nUlnber of religious 
perioùicals. Irreligion, or contempt of religion, is there only 
displayed by the Gennans, and contributes much to the con- 
tenlptuous manner in 'which the Allglo-Anlerican looks do,vn 
upon G ernlans. 
In the 'Yest, indeed, over which the great strealn of enli- 
gration from Europe and the Eastern States is pouring itself 
in a full flood, the case is quite different. rrhere are, in the 
'Vest, regions where nine-tenths of the population belong to 
no Church at all, who are not even christened, and do not 
get their children baptized or instructed in the Christian re- 
ligion. 2 
lany there ,,,,ill ans\ver to the que
tion, as to ,,,hat 
Church they belong to, by saying, "I belong to the big 
Church," -that is to say, " I, as a free AUlerican, believe as 
rnuch or as little as I like; and I can get on very ,veIl m}"- 
self váth my Bible, and do not need the crutches of any re- 
ligious society, nor the sectarian coloured glasses through 
which they compel their readers to read it.." For, as a rule, 
every American holds the Bible in respect, and in the "rest, 
also, the Germans are the only prophets of unbelief. The 
name of the " big Church" is indeed Legion, for, in a popu- 
lation of twenty-nine millions, the number of recognisable 
Chri:;tians, who, by taking part in the COlnulunion, sho'v 
thenlselves to be really menlbers of a Church, can be esti- 
n1ated at the utmost at not more than five nlillions. 3 


1 'Yhich, indeed, according to LÖHER, all look like private chapels. 
2 RAUSCHENBUSCH, "Die :Nacht des'Vestens." Barmen, U:H7, p. Jf). 
3 SCHAFF'S "Bericht in den V erhandlungen der Ver8ammlung- 
Evang." Christen. in Berlin, 1
57, p. 234. 
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Each of the larO'er sects is divided, namely, into t\VO classes 
<:') 
I -into the luajority, who outwardly profess to belong to it- 
I or, as it is said there" stand under its influence," and ,vho 
attend divine service regularly, or tolerably so-anù into the 
minority, ,vho are really full nlembers. If we subtract fronl 
these the Catho1ics, of 2,-100,000 souls, there remain about 
2,600,000 Protestants, of about seventy sects and denomina- 
tions, who nlake full use of the means of religion offered by 
their respective sects.! 
According to this there are aböut twenty-four millions, a 
part of whonl are entirely ,vithout re1igion, and a part who 
attend the meetings of a sect regularly or occasionalJy. Of 
these, many are not christened, and all naturally refrain from 
ComnnlllÍon, which they n1ay do n1uch the more easily 
that the views of Zwinglius respecting it prevail over the 
I ,vhole of Protestant Alllerica. It has been calculated, indeed, 
I that. there is one preacher for every thousand persons, but 
the proportion is quite different1y arranged; UIOst of the 
preachers have very sn1all congregations; 1239 congrega- 
I tions of Old Presbyterians have not above fifty men1bei"d 
I each-1907 between 50 anù 100, and only 736 above 100. 
I Of the Congregationalists, 696 have fifty, 1219 up to 100, 
and 750 above 100, and that in the great towns. 2 
The consequence of this is, great poverty of the preachers 
and their fan1Í1ies; and th3 complaint that the clergy are 
worse paid in ...\.luerica than in any other country, cannot 
excite any surprise. Ilow great is the nunlber of those \vho 
keep aloof fronl every religious exercise lllny be gathered 
fronl the fact, that in all the churches of N e,v York only 
205,580 persons find room, and 638,131 are excluded. 3 The 
ll108t llloderate estin1ate is, that above the half of all the 
poorer people in An1erica belong to no religious cOIIlmunity.4 
1 The author has corrected this statement lIe mentions. in a note to his 
Introduction, that, misled by an estimate in SCHAFF'S book upon " Korth 
America," he had calculated the church-going memberß of the different 
Protestant sects much below what they must be; and is, upon reflection, 
, disposed to double the number which he had, at first, supposed them 
to be. 2 KIL-\..US
's '0 Kirchen-Zeitung," 1856, p. 430. 
3 
IEss
ER'S "Kirchen-Zeitung," 1861, p. :238. 
4l\IARsHALL's '
Notes on the Episcopal Polity," London, 1844, p. 501. 
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Thesearetheconsequencesof"the yoluntary principle;" thus 
does the want of a National Church avenge itself. This is and 
must be the re
ult of the rule of the sectarian system; for if 
Inillions receive the itnpression that they may choose their 
Church and their religion freely, out of a yariegated crowd 
of denominations, some ,viII allow their choice to be deter- 
n1ined by some one accidental circurl1stance. The majority, 
however, will put an end to the painful condition of uncertain 
hesitation by indifferent neutrality, and tranquillize their 
conscience with the reflection that alnong 80 many assun1ed 
brides there is really no lawful spouse; that they are, in fact, 
all only concubines, who can n1ake no real claim to the fidel- 
ity and devotion of a free man. l 
The state of Christianity in America is an a\yful and serious 
w'arning, and ,vill in future become still lllore so. The 
,vant of a people's Church which receiyes everyone in his 
infancy, incorporates hiln ,vith itself by bapti3Jn, and draws 
}1Ím into one conlmon life-gi,'ing atlnosphere, is a want that 
cannot be supplied by anything el
e. The condition w'hich 
Europe ,vould not like to realise for her
elf she has transplanted 
to America; for America has becolne the rendezvous of all 
the sects and divisions of Protestant Europe. 
One of the ,yorst consequences of this want is seen in the 
An1erican school systeln, fron1 which every kind of religious 
instruction is excluded. The Bible rnay be used as a reading 
1 Thus H. SEY1\IOT:R TREJ\IEXHEERE, in his ,
 Notes on Public Subjects 
made during a Tour in the United States" (London, 185
, p. 51), relates, 
on the authority of the Protestant clergyman. Edson, at Lowell: "The 
young people who stream into Lowell, as workers from the neighbouring 
States, are usually without the slightest knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine, and utterly indifferent as to what sect they shall belong to. since they 
think all religions really pretty much alike. In other respects they are gene- 
rally well instructed, though very lax in their ideas of nlorals and duty. 
Among the children who had received some religious instruction, Edson 
found that there was seldom any point inculcated as resting on aut,hority ; 
but that all doctrines were treated rather as the results of individual 
views, and to a great extent left to the child to deciòe. It is evident that 
the Americans have a faculty for logic." Edson adds, however, that this 
want of all authority in the education of children is now universally 
acknowledged to be a great evil. 
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, book, but no ,vord of explanation added to it by the teacher 
and no prayer be uttered. 1 If Sectarianism had brought 
on America no other curse than such a school system, \vhich 
accustonlS the youth of the country to regard life and kno\vledge 
on the one side, and religion on the other, as t,vo completely 
separate and independent territoric
-such teaching n1ust suf- 
ficeto render it one of the greatest cnlan1itiesofthe N e,v 'V orId. 
The bitter discoyery is now being n}ade in America, that an 
education destitute of a Christian spirit is not merely defec- 
ti,'e; it is positively injurious, and trains up IHen to make 
them colJ, calculating scoundrels. 2 The Sunday schools that 
have been introduced are no sufficient substitutes for the ab- 
sence of Christian parish schools. 
Iay Europe be terrified 
by the melancholy fruits that this systenl has borne in Ame- 
rica, anù which it ,viII at a future titHe bring forth yet more 
I abundantly', by following in the sarne path. 
The separation of Church anù State \vas really effected by 
the unbelieving Jefferson and his followers, who coincided. 
with his views; and it was effected by a man who flattered 
himself that in the course of another generation all America 
would be Unitarian. By this separation it is forbidden to 
the Government and its officers to interfere in any ,yay in 
the affairs of religious cOllll11unities. 
They have gone further, however. The constitution pro- 


1 Religious-nünded Americans express the greatest dissatisfaction and 
indignation at this godless system of education. The" J\Iercersburg 
Review" calls it " Our ten-times helpless. wretched, and ruinous Common 
School system" (v., p. 41). A work hy COLWELL on the subject, '
The 
Position of Christianity in the United States" (Philanelphia, 1ð5-!, p. 
98) says, "The exclusion of Christianit.y from the public education of 
this country is a suicidal arrangement-the worst enemy of humanity 
could think of nothing more destructive to the Republic
n institutions 
of the country," &c., &c. The same arrangement, as it is well known, 
exists i.n HoHand, and is there also nlost bitterly complained of; for 
example, by t.he Baron v. Lynden, at the meeting of t.he Evangelical 
Alliance at. Berlin, 1857. As long, however, as in both countries the 
same cause, namely, excessive Church dissensions exists, complaints and 
mutual recriminations will remain fruitless. 
2 See the energetic words of an American theological periodical, the 
Presbyterian" Bibli?theca Sacra;' 1851, p. 763. 
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vides, that no profession of religious faith shall be made by 
any candidate for a public office;1 that the Congress shall 
make no la\,y respecting the protection of any rf'ligion, 2 
r to 
prohibit the free exercise of any. The \vhole document 
ignores the existence of Chrit'itianity. Story, the American 
Blackstone, states it as his opinion, in his Commentary, that 
it is doubtless the duty of every governlnent to cherish and 
encourage Christianity by all n1eans; but that by those re- 
gulations it was intended to prevent all rivalry between 
Christian sects, and the rise of a national Church \vhich 
should turn the patronage of the Governnlent to the ex- 
clusive benefit of its hierarchy.3 On the other hand, in in- 
dividual States-for instance in Pennsylvania-the Bible 
and the Sabbath are placed forlnally under the protection of 
the la\v, anrl people Inay be brought before a magistrate for 
using blasphenlous expre8
ions. In 
lassachu:setts it has 
even been decided by a court of justice that, according to the 
laws, the nnuder of an un believer (an infidel) ,va.s no crill1e. 4 
All are of the religious parties and cOlnulunities of England 
that, since the seventeenth century, have taken root here- 
partly to escape oppres:5ion at home, and partly in the natural 
progress of colonisa tion. As the Anglo-Saxon race is the 
prevailing one, so is also the Anglo-Saxon religious system, 
the product of the long n1utual struggle anù contest be- 
t\veen Calvinisn1 and Episcopalianism-between the Associa- 
tion Church and the State Church; and it is the preponderating 
elernent \vhich has extended it
 influence over the other inl- 
n1igrant nationalities, and the forn1s of faith anll church dis- 
cipline they brought \vith then1. One on]y-the Catholic 
Church-has kept itself aloof fron1 all such influence, in so 
far as it might have suflerell any change fronl it. 
All Churches, or religious c0111n1unities, have, therefore, 
complete equal rights. Every person can join any sect he 
pleases, or belong to none, or found a new sect for himself. 


1 '

rercersburg Review," iii. 329. 
2 "Respecting an establishment of Religion" 
3 " :\Iercers burg Review," iii. 331. 
· 
 
 Atlantiische Studien," iii. Go. 
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As in politics, in trade, and in all other occupations, so aleo 
in the ùOlllain of religion, the free5t conlpetition prevails, and 
produces energetic action and elasticity of Church organisnl, 
conlbined, however, with an indecorous grasping at, and 
hunting after, proselytes, which forcibly contrasts with the 
passive tranquiIlity and stagnation of State Church bodies. 
For their practical skill in spreading these nets, and dra\ving 
on the n1asses, the 
Iethodi
ts appear to excel all others; but 
so much the more are the others obliged to concentrate their 
forces, keep their followers together, and endeavour to procure 
new proselytes. The mere prospect of being supported in 
case of falling into distress, brings in troops of convert
. 
The art of getting nloney fDr religious purposes is here care- 
fully cultivated; and for their talent in making money out of 
everything, and therefore also out of religion, the Americans 
certainly surpass all other nations. By exerci
ing a kind of 
moral pressure that gÏ\'es no offence, and leaves the appear- 
ance of voluntary action, they know how to incite crowds of 
I people to bestow religious contributions-these, too, being 
, persons who, if left to themselves, ",'ould give nothing. Their 
succe
s in this way is truly extraordinary. 
Upon everything that is Chri5tianly is laid a blessing, 
which, in its integrity and entirety, never is utterly lost, and 
never can be perverted into a curse. No matter ho\v defec- 
tive may be its form, nor with \vhat manifold errors disfigured, 
nor ho\v muc:h by hunlan passion and perversity deformed 
and degraded, still that vvhich is Christian \vill accomplish an 
incalculable amount of good. Tocqueville has eloquently re- 
marked how much America o\yes to the seriolls sense of 
religion, and the Church discipline, which the Puritans 
brought with them from England and n'lturalized in their 
new home. This \vas the merit of the three great Puritan 
parties-Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists- 
which, towards the end of the last century, had the spiritual 
control of North Anlerica. Since then the 
lethodists are to 
be added to the others; anù as they have addressed thetnselves 
I to the lowest anù nlost forlorn of the community, have attained 
; considerable success. These four chief forms of AUlerican 
Q 
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Protestantis1l1-and beside theIn the Episcopal Church, \vhich 
has, in the most recent till1e, greatly increased in strength- 
are, accordingly, the main supports of the religious feeling 
which still exi:
ts alnong native AU1ericans. Those chief 
parties theulselves are, indeed, split up into a 
reater nun1ber 
of sects, though certain comn10n feat ures anù tendencies have 
ren1ained an10ng theine The swann of other sects, however 
(a short tÎ1ne ago a list, all10unting to above seventy naInes, 
was made out of those in New Yark alone 1 ), possesses sIllaU 
positive influence-at least alnong the higher and n1iddle 
classes-whilst it must be consiùered as weighing heavily in 
the scale, \vhen its effect is to weaken faith in one finn 
Christian truth, and to aid in the generation and nouriðhment 
of sceptical indifferentisn1. 
The prevalent opinion in Anl
rica is not unfavourable to 
sectarianisrn-on the contrary, it is regarded rather as an 
advantage. The idea of a Church, of belonging to a 
Church, or the duty of belonging to a Church, does not 
exist for the Alnerican. tIe knows that he is one of a sect, 
a n1ember of a denou1ination, \vhich does not exist any- 
where else in the whole world-unless perhaps in England 
or Scotland. As a rule, he entertains the firm conviction 
that the Anglo-Saxon race is the chosen one of luodern 
times-the conservator of true religion, appointed by God. 
Of the past -history of Christianity, if he ever thinks of it all, 
he has the idea that there have always existed a great nun1- 
bel' of sects, a variegated assortment of ecclesiastical bodies; 
and that, therefore, a" Church established by Christ either 
never existed, or has long since been dispersed into various 
sects. He thinks, therefore, naturally, that, in the absence 
of the \vhole still unbroken vessel, ,ve must content ourselves 
with fragments; and that one of these pieces is not luuch 
better or much ,vorse than another, but that every particle 
ha.s still sonlething of the original vase left in it; or 
Christianit.y is supposed to be like a forest, in which Inany 
different kinds of trees stand near to one another, and receive 
alike light and life. 
1 " Darmstadter K.-Zeitung," 1857, p. 1150. 
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According to the prevailing vie\v, therafore, the govern- 
nlent ought not to favour one religiou:) Confession and ùis- 
courage another; it must maintain an equally neutral and 
inJifférent attitude \vith reference to all religious com- 
nnu1Ïties, as long as they ùo and teach nothing contrary to 
the laws of the country. 
In the eyes of politicians, advocates, and literary luen, the 
chief advantage of the present state of affairs consists in this, 
that "the sects, by their 111utual jealousy, keep one another 
in check," as the "X ew York Observer" ren13rks. It ap- 
pears to them a great gain that there is in America no 
National Church, and no religious authority. 1'rue religious 
freedolTI -to \vhich belongs, before all thing
, the freedolll to 
I do altogether \vithout reli.gion -i
, they think, best secured 
by the existence of Inany diffel'ent sects. 
I In the n1eantilne, there are still Bible readers in the country, 
: and they happen sometin1es to hit upon those passaged in 
I which Christ speaks so clearly and energetically of the one 
, vi3ible Church, anù of the unity of his disciples; and the conse- 
quence is I that the formal justification of the sectarian systenl, 
such as used to be promulgated in fOl'lner years, is no\v 
seldolll heard. On the contrary, the n108t distinguished 
theologians and Christians agree in their conden1uation of 
the sectarian systelu, and in the opinion that it is a disease 
which aU ought to be anxious to cure. The sectarian 
systen1, says one of the best of .Arnerican periodicals, is, in 
its very innennost nature, a horror. The whole ,yorId knows 
that the relation of our sects to each other is nluch nlore one 
of rivalry, opposition, and jealosuy than of brotherly love 
and harn1onious co-operation. It was said of the prill1itive 
Christians, "See how they love one another;" but of the 
modern An1erican sects it luight be 
aicl, "See how they hate 
one another."2 ...A.nd th
 worst is, that even those who con- 
delun this disunion, are cou1pelled by circumstances, and by 


1 SCHAFF'S" Deutscher Kirchenfreunù fUr die Amerikanisch-deutschen 
Kirchen." 1\Iercersburg, 18-18, p. 1-11--!7. 
I 2" 
Iercersburg Review," v. 5t)4. 
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the la\v of self-preservation, to identify themselves more or 
less ,vith the denolninational and sectarian spirit. 
"All ùepends upon sect there," says a Gennan observer, 
"and a preacher can only lnake ,yay as .a sectarian. The 
enlargement of one's o\vn sect is the grand business to \"hich 
every other must give ,vay.l A nlan ,viII pay 500 dollars a 
year for the maintenance of his sect, which consists of five 
menlbers and a preacher."2 A travelling preacher, ,vho has 
been converted in the )Iethodist fa
hion, will preach to the 
congregations in his circuit, against other preachers, who have 
not been converted in the same fashion. 3 Even the peace- 
loving Quakers, ,vho continue united in England, are in .A.nlC- 
rica split up in to parties. It seems a
 if in this country, of 
the freest political nlovement, rnen found it inùispensable to 
have their religious feelings c0l11pressed into the tightest 
possible sectarian stays-and as if they inhaled the spirit of re- 
ligious dispute in the very air. Scarcely has a German congre- 
gation been formed alllong a body of IJe\v Protestant en1Ïgrants, 
than they begin to wrangle and quarrel anlong theInselves. 4 
The conviction has forceù itself even on Protestant clergy- 
men of Anlerica, that" the land of freedum" is, in fact, the 
most intolerant country of the world-that it is the spirit of 
intolerance that has multiplied di,'i
ions like a plague of 
locusts.:> The religious history of our country, says Colton, 
"is characterised by a constant boasting of religious free- 
donl, and an untiring effort to crush it." 
A solid scientific theology is inlPossible for America in its 
present state. Every theologian, or everyone \vho might 
have a vocation for the cultivation of theology, belongs to 
sOlne special sect, and finds hirnself more or less subject to 
the tyranny, or at least to the influence, of his denolnination. 
II is sect is a kind of make-shift hovel, hamnlered together, by 
narrow-minded nlen, out of fragloen ts of doctrine, and it ,viII 
afford him neither space, nor light, nor air for a theological 


1 BÜTTNER " Die Y. ereinigten Staaten," i. 247-346. 
2 BÜTT
ER, i. 283. 3 BÜTT
ER, i. 341. 4 BÜTTSER, i. 357. 
:) COLTON'S 

 Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country," pp. 
204-5. 
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I flight. 
 evin, the only living Alnerican theologian of any 
importance, confesses that .A.merican theology, with all its 
I pretentious and pious-sounding phrases, is, for the most part, 
. mere school-boy pedantry conI pared with the G ernlan.I 
The only l11an, besiùes Kevin, who had in hin1 tIle nlatcrial 
and the vocation to Blake an elninent theologian, ,vas 
"
illianl Ellery Channing, a preacher of Boston. But his 
profound aversion to the Calvini
tic system, that "libel on 
his Heavenly Father," as be called it, and the destructive 
effects of \vhich he saw everywhere around him, filled hinl 
(who had had no opportunity of bec(Hning acqu
.inted with a 
better theology) with a hatred to the theology uf his o,vn 
time, and 11laùe hinl a U nitarian. 2 
A ,york on the religious parties of .Lt\merica, which appeareJ 
in 1844 (and was considerably an1plified in 1848), gives an 
outline of each of the sects, drawn up by one of thenlseh-es. 3 
It appears froln these, that almost all, however narro\v nlay 
be the enclosure \vithin which they have hedged thenlselves, 
, howe,-er deplorably sinall their fraction of Christianity, still 
, each declares that the Bible, the whole Bible, anù nothing but 
the Bible, is the source and standard of its doctrine and 
institutions. Everyone boasts of having kept conscien- 
tiously to the Kew Testaruent, and carefully endeavoured to 
puff away froIll its gannent every particle of Church tradition. 
This Biblical purisll1, then, whose first axioll1 is the absolute 
clearness anù transparency of the Scriptures, and that can 
quote chapter and verse for every article of its sectarian 
faith, has already produced in America nlore than fifty 
different sects! And since, almo
t every year, one or n10re 
ne\v "Churche;3" arise, their parti
ans always know how 
to point preci
ely to thi.5 01' that Bible text, ,vhich makes it 
I in1po8
ible for conscientious Christians to join anyone of 
the fifty or sixty already existing" Churches," and renders it 


1 'I. J\Iercersburg Review," ii. 165. 
2 See the expressions used in the 2nd vol. of "J\Iemoirs of 'l'". E. 
: Channing," and particularly pp. 134-135. London, 1
5U. 
I 3 D. Rupp, "Original IIistory of the l{e]igious Denominations." 
: Harrisburg, 1848, 2nd edition. 
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in1peratiyely necessary to found a new one. Creeds, sym- 
holic books, are either entirely rejected, since with the Bible 
they are superfluous, and they do not well agree with it, as the 
"Campbell Bapti
ts" say; or they must, as the Congrega- 
tionalists declare, be thelnse]yes nleasurefl by the Bible. 1 
Several of the Inodern sects proclaiol that they have been 
founded for the express purpose of re-establishing the 
original unity of the Church, an ohject which can only be 
attained by raising the Bible to be the sole standard. Each 
one of the sister sects had, indeed, proposed to keep closely 
to the Bible, but had not, it is said, relnained true to its 
principles. The ne\v one alone is the one that is to do so in 
earnest. As often as a new. party branches off frorn the old, 
the separation takes place according to their a
surance; 
hecause t he old sect, notwithstanding its exclusive devotion 
to the Rible, has sublnitted to unLiblical "traditions," and so 
has afforded an opportunity for inaccurate interpretations. 
"r e find, therefore, in so far, an agreelnent anlong the Ame- 
rican sects, that each one starts ,vith the saIne proposition as 
to the all-sufficiency of the words of the Bible, and the denial 
of any ecclesiastical a nthority an<1 continuity. Each one has 
inscribed upon its banner the n10tto, "The open Bible, and 
the sovereignty of private judgnlent." The Bible-this is 
the universal theory-is perfectly clear to every human being 
endo\yed ,,,ith conlmon understanding; special studies and 
previous knowledge are not necessary; a person reads, and 
he lnay and nlust believe that the sense he finds is the 
only true one, and that he has perceived it by help of the 
Holy Gho
t. This right of private judgnJent is declared to 
be the Palladium of the Gospel, the only alternative if we 
do not ,vish to subn1Ït to an infallible authority.2 In reality, 
hnweyer, no single one of these sects perlnits the indh'idual 
to make use of this right. Every sect has its own system, 
and cOlnpels the Bible text to expre
s its vie\ys; everyone of 
them rejects frOITI its bosoln-at lea8t, according to theory- 
any luember who should prefer his own judgment on a pas
age 
1 Rupp, p. 224, 281. 
2 See, for instance, 

 Cumberland Presbyterians. "-Rupp, p. 512. 
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of the Bible, to the interpretation accepted by the community 
to whic.h he belongs. 
Several of the American sects Inaintain that they have 
separat(3d them
elves from the older. denornination, to escape 
the "scourge of a human Confession of Faith." In fact, 
however, these sects are all pri:5ons of the Inind; everyone 
has its own-mostly very n1eagre and narrow.-n1Ïnded-tradi- 
tion and observances. 
.i\. sect i
, by its nature, the instinctive enemy of every 
scientific theology. It is conscious of being short-lived, of 
having no connecting current with the great river-stream of 
the Church, which has been pouring down through centuries 
of time; and the sect is, therefore, filled with aversion to the 
entire ecclesiastical past. Thus, for instance, the Baptists 
of six principles say, "A true member of their con1munity 
doestlot trouhle himself as to ,vhether its doctrines are found 
I to have existed in the various ages of the Church: it is 
sufficient for hitn that Christ has announced them."l The 
chief sect of Baptists even takes a pride in not troubling 
itself about the ancient doctrines of the Church. 'Ylth 
respect to ecclesiastical tradition, the sects are accustomed 
to keep to the
e principles: that a tradition is so much the 
Dlore worthless as it is older and more generally diffused-and 
,vorth 80 murh the more as it is younger, and most peculiar to 
their sect. The brief past of their own sectarian life, with its 
inventions and arrangements of yesterday, becon1es thencefor- 
,yard a chain that binds everyone under penalty of expulsion. 
Another feature common to the more modern sects is, 
rejection of infant baptism. SOlne, 1ike the Baptists of the 
Seventh Day, have discovered that the K ew Testament con- 
tains nothing about a transference of the Sabbath to the 
Sunday, and, therefore, regard the observance of the 
Saturday as a Sabhath as absolutely necessary.2 They and 
others see, also, in "the foot-washing," a sacrament appointed 
by Christ. Further, the sacralnents are, with almost all 
.A.merican sects, not vehicles or operative means of grace, 
and pledges of what Goll bestows on us; but they are 
1 Rupr, p. 88. 2 Rupp, p. 121. 
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lo\vered into sYlnbols of what passes in n1an, or they are 
lllere signA, intended to remind tuen of a certain event, or to 
a,:vaken in theln a certain feeling. Gennanism (that is 
Gennan theology) and Popery are in general the two powers 
especially dreaded, and alike hated, by the American sects: l 
.L<\.bout twelve sects profess to be establi::;hed, not merely 
on the basis of the Bible, but also on that of the Westminster 
Confession-so that this Confession, although the most com.. 
plete and theologically definite alIlong the Calvinistic creeds 
-one, too, that far excels, for in
tance, the 
;\.ugsburg Con- 
fession, in point of clearness and plain speaking, has neverthe- 
less not been able to prevent a nun1ber of subdivisions taking 
place, even within the narrow circle of American Calvinislu. 
In one article there is still very general unanimity. "J us- 
tification by Faith alone" has been inscribed on the banner 
of all the " Evangelical" sects. T11l15, the Calnpbellites, for 
instance, declare that the one great condition of atln1is
ion 
to their comn1unity is a "perfect trust in the merits of 
Christ alone for justification." Their sect has been estab- 
lished on the t\VO fundamental doctrines of the Reformation 
-rejection of all tradition, and a reliance on faith alone. 2 
1Vith this solifidianism, by which the righteousness of Christ 
is placed quite externally to the account of believers, another 
proposition is connected, extrell1ely ilnportant to sectarian life, 
and on 'which rests the whole theory of "Revivald." The 
Ulan who is justified by Iuere faith, and the inlPutation of 
the righteousness of Christ, is conscious of this fact \vith 
infallible certainty. lIe ha
 an " experience" of his conver- 
sion, or of being taken into a state of grace, and can point 
out the precise mornent of his passage froin death to life. 
The Americans have, therefore, arranged their" conversions" 
in a very business-like n1anner. Several preachers and laymen 
enter into an association, and begin to operate upon an 
assembly of per
ons, who desire to be converted. By long- 
continued exciting preaching, by stormy addL'esses to indi- 
viduals, by hynlns with lively rattling air
, by threats, \vith 
dreadful descriptions of the torments of hell, by entreaties, 
1 " l\lercersburg Review," i. 517. 2 Rupp, p. 225. 
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supplications, and passionate apostrophes, Tuen and wornen are 
so agitated anù wrought upon that they are eventually broken 
,down. The Inelltal and bodily exhaustion to which men, and 
especially ,vornen, are reduced by such lueans, produces a 
pas
ive 
tate, in which they feel everything they are desired 
to feel. .Attacks of bodily iUness, in voluntary exclamations, 
pass for pledges of grace, and certain signs of victory over 
"the old nlan." The 8tate of c01l1plete relaxation and 
,veakness which naturally follows these stormy elnotions 
and spaslnodic convulsions is consiùered as "peace of mind 
frolll assurance of salvation." "Then anyone has been so far 
worked upon as to be induced to seat hilnself on the" peniten- 
tial bench," the Inatter is decided; he has yielded himself up 
to grace, and ilnlnediately after that he lllust, according to the 
prescribed rule, feel him
elf completely and wonderfully 
refreshed and relieved; anù he is then entered as a convert, 
I and as a rnetnber of the society in the lists of the sect. The 
, "penitential bench" is the sacralnent at the revivals-the 
infallible means of new birth. As the ,vhole rnachinery is 
really a strictly logical application of the old Protestant 
doctrine of justification, all the "evangelical" cOl1}munities 
-even the Gernlan Lutherans and Calvinists-have intro- 
duced "Revivals;" and they are regarded in Anlerica as the 
most important anll beneficial religious discovery of modern 
titues. Besides the town revivals, there are also the C.amp- 
meetings, specially set on foot, by the 
Iethodists, as the g-reat 
lever of AUlerican religion. I
ven the sects of a Socinian 
character, which deny the Trinity and the Goùhead of .T esus 
Christ-such a
 the Canlpbellites-nlake use of this plan of 
revivals with the greatest success,! and have, by means of 
1 FLA VEL S. !\IIXES, "A Presbyterian Clergyman looking for the 
ChlITch." New York, 1t$55, p. tH.-The Rev. J. :\Iarsden, 
lethodist 
missionary, who had attended several of the American camp meetings, 
and who expresses his strong approval of theIn, give
 the following 
evidence as to the results produced by .. a powerful spirit of prayer and 
exhortation" :-" I have not unfrequently seen three or four persons 
lying on the ground, crying for mercy, or motionless, without any 
apparent signs of life, except pulsatioll."-)L\,w'.DEX'S "Narrative of a 

Ii

ion to Xova Scotia, New Brullswick," quoted in EVA
S'S" Sketch of 
the Denominations of the Christian ''''" orId." London, 1827, pp. 211, 212. 
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them, considerably increased their numbers during the last 
thirty years - though it is true that the congregations 
speedily got together by revivals are apt to melt a\vay again 
just as rapidly as they ,vere collected; and troops of those 
,vho have been so regenerated, are liable, in a very short 
time, to forget all about their regeneration. 
Two circumstances have contributed po\verfully to the 
importance of "Revivals" in Alnerica: first, the character of 
the Americans themselves, which, under the influence of the 
climate of the country, and the monotony of lives entirely 
devoted to business and money-getting, requires, from tilne to 
time, some excitement, and seeks it-if not in gaming or 
drink-in religion;1 secondly, the nlcagre, cold, Puritanical 
service, which, abolishing all that is liturgical or syn1bolical, 
consists merely in preaching, and long prayers, spoken by 
the Ininister, and affords so n1uch the more ready entrance anù 
favourable reception for a theatrical l11ethod of conversion, 
producing literally the most striking effects, and overpo\vering 
the *'trongest nerves. 
If \ve observe the present state of the chief religious 
parties of Atnerica, ,ve shall find that, next to the )Iethodists, 
the Baptists, the youngest of the great con1munities,2 now 
subdivided into seyen sects, are the most numerous of all the 
Protestant denominations of Alnerica. Only the 1\Iethodists 
can dispute with them this precedence. Frorn the year 1792 
to 1852, their churches had risen from 1000 to 9584; and in 
1856, they numbered 1,322,469 cOlnnlunicating men1bers. 
They have no representation, no organization, and no con- 
fe
sions. According to their theory, all church government 
and church offices are an evil. Every congregation is a 
complete independent body. The particular Bapt.ist sects 
are separated from each other by very strong differences of 
doctrine. The American Baptist, or Socinian Campbel1ite, 
has, ,vith the exception of his practice in baptism, little in 
common ,vith a Calvinist Baptist. 
lOTTO, "Korclwestliche Bilder." Schwerin, 1854, p. 22. 
2 The first Baptist congregation was forn1ed in New York in 1762. 
S8e GORRIE'S "Churches and Sects of the United States. " New York, 
1850, p. 134. 
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The fact that the Baptists form so llull1erous-indeed the 
most nUlnerous-of all religious parties of X orth Anlerica, 
deserves ll1uch attention. They would be still n10re nun1erous, 
if it \vere not that the rites of Baptism anù the Lord's Sup- 
per, in their sacranìental signification, are regarded by the 
whole Calvinistically-disposed world as such subordinate 
I Inatters, that the question a8 to their original forn1 appears to 
l11any a nlatter of such indifference that no one needs trouble 
himself much about it. The Baptists are, in fact, froln the 
Protestant point of view, unassailable, since they have the 
Bible text in favour of the practice of baptisln by " i,nnler- 
I sion;" \vhilst 
he authority of the Church and her testiluony 
will be recognised neither by the one party nor the other" 

lore important, in a spiritual point of view, is the influence 
, of the Presbyterians, ,yho, ,vith the Congregationalists, are 
I the descendants and heirs of the old Puritans, "the Pilgrim 
Fathers," the founùers of 
 ew' England. They are the 
originators and curators of American theology, as far as it 
can be said to exist. They carried the most genuine Cal vin- 
i:3m with then} frolll their English hOlne, and for a long time 
clung firmly to a system that had cost theln so many sacri- 
fices. Their preachers were inexhaustible in their ,yay of 
working out their theory of Predestination, anù in descriptions 
of the damnation to which God had pre-ordained the rnajority 
of little chilùren. Fatalism and Antinon1Îanism bore their 
fruits in the nloral and intellectual decline of their congrega- 
tions. Edwards endeavoured to prop up Calvinisn1 by means 
of Locke's philosophy; but Dwight, Lyrnan, Beecher, and 
Barnes have, in modern times, broken down the sway of the 
Calvini
tic doctrine and the \,r estluinster Confession. Here- 
1 Not even a Baptist translation of the Bible carr therefore be used by the 
other parties. An English missionary of the Congregationalists writes 
from Calcutta: 
'The Baptists take the first place in translations into 
the Bengalee. 'Ye here mostly make use of the translation of Yates 
(Baptist), but since the Baptist Society, whose property the translation 
is, insist on translating J3a7fTí
HV, only by · to immerse,' 
 to dip under,' 
all friends of Infant Baptism, as well as the Calcutta Bible Society, feel 
the want of a new translation."-REuTER's 

 Repertorium," vol. liii., 
p.70. This is saying, in fact, U 'Ye must translate the Bible falsely, in 
order that the heathens, to be converted, m
y not discover our weak points." 
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upon there followed, in lR38, a complete ùi,-ision. Barnes, and 
500 preachers, with about 60,000 layulen, ,vere ejected by the 
General J\.sselnbly on account of heterodoxy; and they formed 
inuuediately the Presbyterian Church of the" New School." I 
The genuine Puritans or Congregationalists, ,,,ho are found 
principally in N e\v England, ha ,.e unùergone nluch alteration 
in l\Juerica. The old organic connexion, by which the indi- 
vidual congregations were subordinate to a superior as:5e111bly 
-a Convocation or AEsociation-has been dis80lvell. Their 
Church has, in consequence of Unitarian and Universalist 
moven1ents, become more deu10cratic. There is no con1mon 
sYlubol any 1110re, but each congregation has 
ts own. The 
clergynlan is nlerely the dependent servant of the congrega- 
tion, called and elected by them. 2 The Presbyterians have 
follo\ved an opposite cour
e of deveIopl11ent. "rith theln the 
subordination of the congregation to the elders, Presbyteries, 
and Synoùs has been confinued and increased-and the 
result is that the two religious cOLl1munities, which had been 
previously approaching at lnany points, are no,v 111utually 
repugnant to one another. 
The ,,,hole bearing of the Puritanical sects, with their 
"Revivals," has had the effect of leading to nlll11erOU:5 ðecessions 
alllong the clergy, anù especially aUlong those of the Pres- 
byterian partie
, who are Inore theulogically instructed than 
the Bapti::;ts and 
Iethodists, the latter being generally very 
ignorant persons. "Tithin a fe,v years-up to 1855-300 
Presbyterian clergyn1en haye gone over to the Epif:copalian 
Church, which rejects Reviyal:..:, resists Cah'inisl11, and allows 
to individuals the liberty at least to inculcate notions respect- 
ing justification and grace in fiU anti-Calvinistic sense. 3 
One of these clergyulen, Colton, formerly the panegyrist 
of Revivals,4 in \vhich he sa\y "a ne\y Dispensation, des- 
tined to be diffused over the ,,,hole world," has gradually, in 
1 See H History of the Division of the Presbyterian Churches, by a Com- 
mittee of the Synod," &c. Kew York, 1855. 
2 KRAl:SE"S " Kirch.-Zeitung," 1856, p. 120. 
3 
II
ES, 

 Looking for the Church," p. II. 
"In his Essay, H History and Character of American Revivals." 
London, 1832. 
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consequence of the experience he has had of them, been 
brought to the decided rejection of the whole institution. 
c. The mind," he say
, "is enslaved by them, a false con- 
science is created and encouraged, and the whole intellectual 
and moral character of the people destroyed." 1 
There is still Inore clear and emphatic evidence concerning 
the root of all this eyil. "That Protestant theologians of 
fonner times, Lutherans as well as the Reformed, report con- 
cerning the destructive consequences of the Justification 
doctrine, as it was Inoulded by the Reformation, is now' 
confirmed in l\.merica, where the doctrine is still in high 
repute, and proclaiIlled from innunlerable pulpits. The 
,vritings of ....
nlerican theologians contain remarkable con- 
fessions concerning it. The preacher Flavel S. J\lines says 
that-" After a long and careful exarnination of the nlatter, 
it is his conviction that the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, as it is preached, separate from sanctity of life, and 
consisting merely in a feeling, a reflective act of the soul 
(the certainty of being in a state of grace), is the most 
soul-destroying heresy of the age. 2 Kevin, the most 
thorough anù profound ûf all living American theologians, 
nlaintains al
o that the doctrine leads, in l\.merica, to fearful 
delusions, and does indescribable n1ischief. 3 
The general depreciation of the Sacranlents, and the Cal- 
yinistic doO'ma of " Election , " have had the effect of inducinO' 
o 0 
the Presbyteriana and Congregationali
ts very frequently to 
leave their children unbaptized. The parents consiùer it 
unnecessary to get them baptized-and the preachers on 
their side \vill frequently, on account of the religious position 
of the parents, not admit the chilùren to baptism; and since, 
also, the Baptists of all denominations reject Infant Baptism, 
1 COLTO
'S "Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country." New 
York, 1836, p. 178. 
2 " Looking for the Church," p. 492. 
3 "
Iercersburg Review," iv. 615. Some years later (1858, "J\Iercers- 
burg Review," x. 395) the same theologian remarks: "That in its CllS. 
I tomary Puritanical acceptation, this doctrine of Justification by Faith has 
: been turned into a fiction which contradicts the Apostolic teaching, and 
gives to the Christian religion a form altogether different." 
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n1any thousands gro\v up, and n1any thousands of Presby- 
terians and Baptists-die unbaptized. l 
In tIle history of Sects \vhich are not sunk into an inert 
state of vegetation, it is comillon to find then1 proceeding by 
fits and starts from one extrellle to the uther; and it happens 
inevitably that the en1anations of l1)ere caprice, groping in the 
dark-or of inùiviùual narrow-lninùedness-have to serve as 
substitutes for the necessary results of organic institutions. 
Thus it has happened that the two lûain branches of the 
American Puritans - the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists-being dissatisfied \vith their "7'" estnlinster Confes- 
sion, have introduced into their va.rious congregations or 
Synods a nunlher of whin1sical or extravagant Confe
sions of 
Faith-so that, according to the 
tatement of the preacher, 
Colton, SOine hundreds of these fonllulæ lllay be found 
an10ng the Presbyterians, and you can hardly go from one 
to,vn to another without coming upon a ne,v creed, notwith- 
standing the siulilarity of the sect. 2 Colton, ,vho filled the 
Inost influential offices in the Presbyterian Church, relates 
that he hil11self has organized above fifteen Churches, and 
introduced into each of them a Confession of Faith dra,vn up 
by hiulself, but which had to be modified every time, accord- 
ing to the degree of his knowledge and the mOIl1entary 
character of his view.s. 
Thus in the Puritan comlllunities there prevails the most 
extren1e laxity of opinion, cOlllbined ,yith i
olated, and 
nlostly fruitless, attempts to estabìish an obligatory 01'- 
thoùoxy. 1
0 the old disputes and differences of the 
Puritans, ne'v ones have now been added. These are 
Hopkinsonians, and follo,vers of the " l\' ew Light," "J\Iode- 


1 H l\Iercersburg Review," vol. viii. 34:-35 ; vol. x., p. 41. The same 
periodicallnaintains (vol. vii., 202) that at present baptism is denied to 
the children of one half of the profesbed Christians of America, and 
thought slightingly of by the great majority. FLA VEL S. 
IIXES (p. 
60) calculates, in the Presbyterian publication, the" Princeton Review," 
that in the last twenty years two thirds ùf the children of this denomina- 
tion, namely 41ß,29t), remained unbaptized. 
2 H Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country." New York, 
1836, p. 63. 
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rate" and "Strict" Cal Villists, "Destructionists and l{e- 
storationists," deniers of original sin, like Taylor and 
Park; "Pre-existen ts," like Ed ward. Beecher, ,vho place 
the Fall of :àfan in a former state of existence. The" re- 
jection of original sin" has even becolne a prevailing 
theory in New England, that is, in the six North-Eastern 
States, which are the old.est of the U nioll, anù the original 
hOIlle of Anlerican Puritanislll. 1 
In consequence of a process of doctrinal decomposition, 
there arose in Alnerica, towards the end of the la:;t century, 
as there had previously arisen in England, ,vithout any 
foreign influence, congregations of Uni!arians. It \vas the 
rude and 111echanical Calvinistic conception of the Atol1e- 
li1ent theory, the rending asunder of the Trinity, ilnplied by 
that conception, and the opposing of the Divine Persons, 
"Tho, according to that same conception, nlilitated against 
one another, like parties in a law-suit; it was this distortion 
and disfigure111ent of the Central Doctrine of Christianity 
that, by a natural reaction, made Unitarians of the Puritan 
theologians anù preachers. In the State of 
lassachusetts, 
and in Boston especially, those pulpits fronl which had 
preached the oracles of Aluerican Cal vini
nl, are no\v occu- 
pied by clergYluen who ùeny the Trinity, and reject the 
Divine K ature of the Son. 
In the lueantilue, U nitarianisln in Aruerica has already 
entered its stage of ùecay. The preachers of the sect have 
renounced Christianity and adopted Pantheistic views, as 
the 1110St gifted alnong thenl- Theodore Parker-did in the 
year 185
-and partly they have gone over to the Episcopal 
Church. 2 Gorrie reckons that in the year 1850 there were 
244 Unitarian preachers, and about 30,000 members. 3 
Very close to the Unitarians stand the Universalists, who 
in 1840 had only 83 preachers, but, in 1855, 700 preachers, 
with about 1,100 congregations. Their doctrine of the 
, ultim
te salvation of all tHen has led n1any of them to a 


1 "l\Iercersburg Review," viii. 219. 
t l\IEssxER's H Kirch.-Zeitung," 1860, p. 96. 
3 " Churches and Sects," p. 132. 
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Rationalistic rejection of aU Christian mysteries. This sect 
also, however, is already going to decay. 
It is in the religious ,vorld as in the ,,,orld of vegetation. 
Those plants \vhich nlost readily propagate themselves- 
spread most rapidly and shoot up most luxuriantly-are 
neither the healthiest nur precisely those that are most 
\velcome to the gardener. In 
\merica it is especially the 
1\lethodists and Baptists who have spread nlost easily, and 
can boast of the most prodigious progress. This they owe 
to the skill with which they have nlade" religion palpable and 
palatable, so that eve;yone can appropriate it. easily, and get 
on ,veIl with it-and also that the doctrine and practice can I 
be mastered in the shortest possible time, and then dis- 
tributed from the pulpit. 
But it is also to their zeal and un ,,,,earied activity that 
these t,\"O great comillunities owe their success. Anlong all 
sects the Jletllodists have in America developed the most 
comprehensive activity, and \\pithin ninety years have spread 
to an extent of \vhich there are not many exanlples in his- 
tory. They have indeed become divided among
t t.hem- 
selves. The most distinguished party is the Epi
copal 
1\fethodist Church; but even in this the slavery question 
]las produced a breach
namely, bet\veen the Northern and 
Southern 
fethodists-and has led to a long law-suit concern- 
ing the partition of Church property. The terru ,. Episcopal" 
is not to be taken literally; but \Vesley did fOf America 
what he could not do in England: he ordained an Anglican 
clergyman- Thornas Coke-to be a Superintendent; and 
since then his followers have had superintendents, who 
allow thenlselves to be called "Bishops." 'I'he laity are 
excluded from all share in the gOyernnlent of the society-the 
Conference rules alone; the congregations are not allo\ved to 
choose their preachers-who are appointed for them, and 
that only for a few years. 
The greater part of the 
rethodist preachers are ùtterly 
destitute of scientific culture; and real Biblical knowledge is 
not to be thought of amongst them.! They are amply pro- 
1 See RAUSCHEl'BUSCn's "Die Nacht des "Testens."-Barmen, 1847, 
p. 22. 
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vided for if they have a good number of texts at command. 
:\Iany have been previously mechanics, anù as they happened 
to show some fluency of speech, "
ere first, after a short 
training, made "exhorters," and then appointed to be 
preachers. After this, frequent class and prayer nleetings 
leave them no tinle for Bible studies. The end they aim at 
is not the tranquil instruction and harmonious education of 
nlen to a Christian life-violent excitenlent and agitation 
are the means best suited to attain the purpose 'which the 
sect seeks for and is desirous to attain} In their divine 
services, the 
Iethodi8ts, as their preacher Rauschenbusch 
reports,2 frequently nlake so much noise, partly during the 
sennon, but still more during the prayers, since they not 
unfrequently all pray aloud together, one outscreaming the 
other, that it is not possible to hear the sernlon or prayer 
uttered from the pulpit. 
The constant changes of the preachers-the travelling 
preachers-the hYlnn
 sung to the wildest popular tunes- 
the mutual conlITlunication of "heart experiences," so de- 
structive to humilitv and truthfulness-the alternation of 
religious emotions, dependent on purely physical states and 
corporeal affections-the artificial groaning produced by a 
half-sensuous, half-nloral epidernic-this entire apparatus of 
means invented by the 1\Iethodists, and copied by other 
sects, even by GenTIans, is supposed to produce in a few 
hours results for which a year's sedulous religious exercises 
and self-instruction would otherwise be required. All this 
evokes a sort of intoxication of mind, that for the moment 
appears to satisfy it, but afterwards leaves it so much the 
nlore void anù famished; and so all such violent excite- 
,lnent and enthusiasm is not unfrequently followed by the 
I dreariest indifference. 
Iany of those "converted" fall off 
1 Christian knowledge is to the 
Iethodists mostly a very subordinate 
matter-superfluous. if not dangerous. The religious instruction of the 
young is regulated-and, indeed, why should it not be so, since it is 
what takes place on "the bench of sorrow" that the salvation of the 
, soul- depends? A vague, confused emotion is the pledge of election!- 
HE
GSTEXBERG, " Kirch.-Zeitung," 184:7, p. 32t;. 
2 "Die :K acht des "... estens," p. 43. 
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again very soon, and avoid a religion \vhich has occasioned 
them such bitter delusions. A false confidence in this 
method, nevertheless, goes so far, that all10ng l\lethodists the 
whole religious education of children is often neglected, in 
the expectation that a "Revival," a "Camp-meeting," and a 
few hours probation on the stool of repentance, will, all at 
once, lnake alnends for the neglect of years. l 
The theology of An1erica is exprcsse<l by the fOrill and 
character of the churches, the nUluber of \vhich has been 
increased enorlnously by the growth of the population and 
. 
the rivalship of the various sects. The European standard 
Inust not be applicd to these buildings. The feeling of 
religious veneration for a consecrated spot does not seen1 to 
exist; and Dlany of the churches bear a mUf'h stronger 
resem blance to a theatre than to a Gothic Cathedral. As a 
lnatter of course, they have no altars, for an altar would be 
an abon1Ïnation in the eyes of a Protestant Alnerican; he 
likes a building in 'which a pompous theatrical r08trun1 
for the spiritual "orator" occupies the place of the altar, 
and in ,vhich every possible provision is D1ade for the comfort 
of the audience. l\lany of the city churches look like 
elegant reception-roon18 of fashionable ladies. 2 
The Episcopal Church is here, as ,veIl as in England, the 
Church of" good society," and is perhaps so Inuch the Inore 
agreeable to its highly respectable men1bers, that they have 
the church all to then1selves, and need not fear the intrusion 
of the poor and lowly. Even the educated German, if he 
cares about a Church at all, usually keeps to this,3 and does 1I0t 
trouble himself about either the Lutheranor the Calvinist sects; 
'whilst, on the contrary, the English immigrants, though t.hey 
have been at home men1bers of the State Church, generally 
in America join one of the Puritan or l\iethodist sects. 4 The 
American Episcopal Church, departing from the practice 
of the l\lother Establishment, has introduced a Lay Repre- 
I SCHAFF, "America," p. 129. 
2 See the description in "l\Iercersburg Review," iv. 214. 
3 HEXGSTENBEUG, " Kirch.-Zeitung," 1847, p. 340. 
, CASW ALL, "The 'Vestern "\V orld Revisited." Oxford, 1854, p. 296.. 
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I sentation. But the deep chasm between the Evangelicals 
and the Arminian High Church people, which here as well as 
in the tnother country diviùes the Bishops into two parties 
with very ùissimilar views, renders every vigorous co-opera- 
tion in this Church ilupossible. In any other denolnination 
such a contra::5t ,yould have led to open separation and the 
formation of a ne\v cOlllnlunity; and whenever either the 
one or the other conles to be in earnest in its views it Illust 
end in a like result. 
In England many people look with longing and envy 
towarùs the daughter of the Anglican State Church, \vhose 
lot it is to be free froln the oppressive yoke of Governlnent 
supreInacy; and Bishop 'Yllberforce ,vrote its hist ory in this 
sense a few years since: "the Illother was to rejoice in the 
,consciou
ness of having brought forth a daughter happier 
than herself." One of the ..1Jnerican bishops, however, 
l1emarks that" the laity have, in all church affairs (according 
to the laws there), an overpowering influence, which is still 
further increased by the ùependence of the clergy on the 
\Toluntary contributions of the laity."1 And this lay yoke, 
18 he says, "fell the Inore severely on the Church, as the 
.aynlen are altogether irresponsible in the exercise of their 
'
cclesiastical functions, anù can be judged by no tribunal, 

yen on account of heresy and schisnl." 
By the side of, and after the Anglo-Saxon race, the Ger- 
nans fornl the most inlportant nationality in 
 orth ..\.rnerica, 
wd the nUlnerous Protestants of this nation have Inanaged 
-heir church affairs quite according to their own pleasure. 
Before all others, the German Lutherans in Alnerica have, 
'or a long time, awakeneù great attention and sympathy. 
rhere-namely, where Lutheranism, cOlnpletely free froln 
)olitical tutorship and donlÏniun, has been fully able to 
levelop itself-it was hoped its church-constructive power 


1 SILLDL-\X I YES, "The Trials of a l\Iind ;" London, 1854, p. 143. The 
:uthor has become a Catholic. PUSEY also says, in H The Councils of 
he Church" (London, 1858, p. 24), "The introduction of lay representa- 
'iVèS into the American Church was an unfortunate example, set in bad 
lllies. 
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,vould have sho,vn itself in the production of a united Free 
Gernlan Church. But this hope has proved to be utterly 
vaIn. The great majority of the Lutherans have renounceù 
both the language and the Lutheran doctrine, and become 
partly Zwinglian, partly l\lethodi:gtic, and have thrown aside 
the old confession of faith. American Lutheranisnl is, in f:
ct, 
in one word, autochthonic, and a plant very different froln 
the Gernlan religious fOrIn of that nalne. Even the preachers 
anù congregations that have desireù to retain the Lutheranisln 
they brought frOlll G rmany have not been able to effect any 
union. It is precisely alllong these that the clergy are 
exposed to the nlost painfully vigilant watching on the part 
of the melnbers of the congregation who desire to govern 
then1. They are tutored, ,vorried, henul1ed in, and oppressed 
by all parties, and at the sanle tilne miserably paid} K 0 
Church authority has ever been organizeù, anù the congre. 1 
gations are almost all independent. "Every Church," says I 
our German informant, "is cleft by hostile diyisions; none: 
are in a healthy state-none stable, candid, faithful, and 
 
impartial, in their tendency. The individual ha.
 to seek his I 
path painfully through a thorny field-there is no one to I 
sho,v hin1 the ,vay." How every to,vn where Gerlnan Pro- 
testants aillount but. to a fe\y hundreds is inunediately 
possessed by the denlon of Church discord, and cannot in I 
any ,vise attain to the fornlation of a uniteù congregation, I 
has been strikingly described by the Preacher Uiittner. 2 

Iany of these Genllan congregations are only" disorderly j 
rationalist cOl1ullunities," who engage a preacher as they ,vould 
a servant, and exclude hiln frol11 the council of the Church."3 
The German Refo'prned comrrlunity is regarded by the 
true Anlerican Calvinist as an heretical sect; "it is almost I 
Artninian," they say; "and, since Nevin and his conlpanions 
have arisen within its bosom, also Ronlanizing."4 
1 HENGSTENBERG'S " Kirch.-Ztg.," 1847, p. 300. See also REUTER'S 
U Repertoire," vol. lxxiv. p. 93. 
2 " Die Y. ereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika;" Hamburg, 1844, and 
"nriefe aus und über 
ordamerika." Dresden, 1845. 
3 SCHAFF, p. 99. 
t Thus the Presbyterian BLAKEY, in his ,
 Philosophy of Sectarianism;" I 
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Throuo-h the whole extent of German Protestantism the 
;:, 
slavi
h dependence of the preachers on the congregations is 
felt as one of the \vorst results of the pre\yailing Church 
system. The feeling of this dependence has been, indeed, 
fron} the beginning, stronger in the n1Ïnd of the preachers 
than in that of his auditory. The consciousness ,veighs upon 
hin1 thåt he has no high rnission, no office sustained and 
guaranteed by an ancient anù 8ublirne institution. lIe is but 
a delegate, who only dare5 to proclainl to his hearers that which 
they had previously deternlined should be preached. 
Schaff, in his report to the Berlin 
\..lliance AS3enlbly, in 
which the n}o
t rose-coloured representation po
sib!e of the 
state of circumstances in Alnerica \Va:::! expected, animad verted 
on the fact of the unbecoluing dependence of the clergy upon 
I their congregations. " The .dluericans," he says, I "expect 
a clergyman to do his duty, and, without fear of man, or 
I anxiety to please, lay before them the \vhole counsel of godli- 
ness, and point as sharply and specially to human depravity, 
and to the consolatory pronli
es that have been made to it "- 
that is to say, that, in Alnerica, as elsewhere, \vherever the 
doctrines of the H,efornlation are still in authority, the con- 
gregation like their preachers to relieve them of Inoral 
respunsibility, by preaching the three connected doctrines of 
absolute Divine Election, of total depravity and complete 
lI10ral inlpotency, and of Free Grace by mere Imputation. 1"0 
do this, there is not the slightest occasion for the Ininister to 
be fearless; on the contrary, he ,vould sho\v nluch more 
freedorn fron1 the fear of nlan if' he preached the opposite 
old Church doctrine. 
The fact, to \vhich every stranger bears witness, that there 
are in no civilized country so fe\v people having opinions of 
their o\vn, and the courage to express those opinions, as in 
Anlerica, rnust be extremely unfavourable to the mental 


London, 1854, p. 55. The book is instructive, for the knowledge of 
American Sectarianism it displays; but still more attractive, frOln the 
light that the author lets fall on his own community, the Presbyterian 
Church, than from what he says as regards others. 
1 " Amerika." Berlin, 1854, p. 63. 
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freedom of their preachers. A ,yell-informed and sharp- 
sighted observer has remarked, lately, "that, in e\Terything 
not political, a tyrannically-ruling majority ,yorks upon all 
minds, and levels and crushes down all varieties, till the}" 
all resernble one another, as do the rounded pebbles in a 
brook."l It is known ho\v this tyranny of public opinion 
has operated in the question of raee; the ,,,hole Protestant 
clergy ha\Te yielded to the prevalent aversion of every conl- 
nlunity of ,vhites to the coloured p[)pulation; and in Ne,v 
()rleans, for example, the Catholic Churches are the only 
places in ,vhich \vhite 'and coloured people pray by the side of 
one another. 2 
All Protestant theologians, ,,,hose writings I have seen, 
complain of the ,,,,ant of independence in the preachers, of 
their general deficiency in 1110ral conrage, and the oppressive 
yoke that the congregations have fit
tened upon them. 
Channing, Colton, 
lines, often recur to the subject. 3 They 
describe the preachers as the victiols of a tyranny exercised 
frequently by the low and ignorant, and that to an extent 
such as has never hitherto been known. As a rule, the con- 
fidence and pre
umption with which the representatives of the 
congregation bear thenlselves towards their preacher
, stand 
in an inverse ratio to their amount of nlental culture. 4 Every 
idea that passes beyond their narro\v sphere of theological 
vision renders the orthodoxy of their preacher doubtful to 
then1. They are liberal with their exhortations and renlOll- 
strances, ,vhich they bestow upon hi.n eæ officio. A few 
years ago there ,vas, in .N e\v England, a regular Preacher 
Vi:5itation Society, of self-appointed "lay.nen, \vho travelled 
from place to place, made inquiries concerning clergyn}en, 
and bestowed counsel, censure, or 'warning as they thought 
fit. It is quite consistent with this state of things that the 
congregations often only engage their preachers for a tÌnle, 
I "Skizzen aus Nordamerika."-" Allg.-Ztg.," June, 1861, p. 2646. 
2 " Christian Remembrancer," 1
60, ii 79. 
3 For example, CHA:
N
G'S " 'Yorks," v. 317; COLTOX, 138; I\IrxEs, 
291. 
4 See the vivid description in HENGSTE1\BERG'S "Kirch.-Ztg.," xx. 
132. 
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and "yith the reserve of a certain notice in case of dislnissa1. 1 
, It is not surprising, therefore, that clergyn1en are met ,vith 
every day, ,vho have renounced voluntarily, or on con1pulsion, 
the office of preacher, and no\v carryon some secular occu- 
pation. 
The orthodox Churches, says the reformed preacher, 
Büttner (he includes all Calvinist, Lutheran, and Gernlan 
Refonned Denonlillations under this head), however hostile 
they may be to one another, as soon as ever the word 
"R0111an Catholic" is pronounced, forget their mutual differ- 
ences and hostilities, and stand against: the Roman Catholics 
like a wall. Should a religious "yar ever break out in the 
United States, which is not improbable, for there is c0111bus- 
tible material enough in readiness, the question will not be 
asked, " Are you a Presbyterian, or a 
Iethodi:5t, or a Baptist 
-a Lutheran, a Calvinist, or a Congregationalist-but, 
simply, Are you a Protestant or a Catholic 
" 2 
Schaff' has described how. the polernical contest is carried 
on, by the whole Prote
tant press of Anlerica,3 against the 
Catholic Church: it is, he says, by fabricated lies, by gross 
caluinnies, by the ignoring or falsification of history. 1"'his 
cannot excite surprise, if \ve consider the breadth and depth 
of the chasm that divides all these sects, but especially the 
puritanical, from the Church, and if \ve are able to realise 
the contrast of their position. ""Thilst," writes a German 
Prote
tant, from ..1.n1erica, "all the Protestant denomina- 
tions are weakened by perpetual new divisions, and mostly 
at bitter eniuity with one another, the Catholic Church, as 
one nlan-one organiSI1l, anÏrnated by one soul, pursuing, with 
firnl, clear consciousnes
, one ohject-ad vances \vithout noise, 
without even, until lately, uttering one \vord of defence 
against accu
ations and hostile attacks, but persevering 
with iron consistency, and fron1 year to year gaining ne\v 
ground."4 


I " Atlantische Studien," ii. 130. 
2 " Kirchliche Viertel-J ahresschrift." Berlin, 1845, i. 130. 
a "Kirchenfreund," Sept. 1852. 
" HEXGSTENBERG'S "Kirch.-Zeitung," 18-17, 341. 
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The whole existing condition of North America, in a 
religious point of vie\v, is calculated to awaken great anxiety 
anlong all thinking men in the country. "The great 
majority of the rising generation is without any positive 
religion," said the before-nlentioned preacher, Edson;'" all 
the instruction they receive consists in, perhaps, some lessons 
of natural religion; and I greatly fear that \ve are advancin
 
by certain, anù by no nleans slo,v steps, in the direction of 
co'nplete absence of religion anù moral ruin."l In the whole 
daily press there prevails worthless radicalism, and, for some 
.. 
titHe past, unveiled irreligion. 2 The total ,vant of a sentinlent 
of veneration, is, as the ..i\.lnerican theologians mournfully 
confess, a predominant feature of the national character. 3 
The entire spirit in which the religious press is carried on is 
a disgrace to the cause of Christianity.4 "The number of 
professing Christians," says a Baptist preacher, "is diminish- 
ing in all our sects." The Churches are stationary from 
want of preachers, and the conduct of professing Christians 
is generally such that it would be almost an affront to a 11lan 
of honour to suppose him willing to be converted, and to 
become as "one of then1." If the present decline continues, 
in the course of twenty or thirty years" the candlestick" 'will 
be removed from its place. The Church makes no proselytes, 
and has no influence upon the masses. 5 
In an American periodical, "The Evangelist," it ,vas 
lately maintained that, even in the Free States of the U nioD, 
the present tinle \vas 1110re favourable to Oatholicity than 
had been any period for centuries past; but this certain1y 
must not be understood with respect to the prevailing state 


I TREMENHEERE, p. 53. 
2 See the article, " Signs of t.he Times," in the '
1\lercersburg Review," 
vii. 290. 
3 COLTON, " Genius and 1\lission of the Protestant Episcopal Church." 
London. 1853,p. 260. 
4 ,. J\;lercersburg Review," vii. 293. It is scarcely possible to say any- 
thing worse of the character of the religious press of America than what 
we find in this periodical. 
5 See the work of the American HECKER, "Aspirations of Nature." 
New York, 1857. 
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I of luind in Korth Americfl, \vhich is decidedly hostile to ell 
Catholic religion. I It is natural, however, that ulany persons 
should feel oppres5ed and imprisoned wit.hin the narrow 
boundaries of sectarianism; that they should be dissatisfied 
\vith the poor and Ineagre remnants of Christian faith there 
offered to them, and sigh for a harn1oniol1s and inwardly 
connected system of Christian faith and life; that, before 
all things, they should desire to be relieved from the tornlent 
of a dreary subjectivity, and an una.uthorised conventional 
interpretation of the Bible. To what results this tendency 
will lead in the future, tirne n1ust determine. 


1 KRAUSE'S" Kirch..Zeitung," 1858, p. 551. 
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THE 'Vittenberg doctrine was, on the whole, introduced 
into the North by violence; by the will of n10narchs, ,vith tbe 
assistance of nobles, longing to gain possession of Church 
property; and-against the wishes of the people. The people 
""ere, in fact, systenla.ticall y cheated out of their religion, as 
in Sweden; and partly they \vere kept in profound ignorance 
-so much so that in Denll1ark, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, not one in twenty kne\v ho\v to read. In K orway, 
Christian III. had degraded the people beneath a t,yofold 
yoke-that of the Danish nobles, and of the new Danish 
religion; ,vhilst, for the real religiouE culture of the people, 
nothing whatever ,vas effected. This state of things lasted 
till the eighteenth century. Catechetical instruction was 
not given; the serlllons were unintelligible to the multitude, 
,vho \vere unprepared for them; "and there reigned in the 
land an al1110st heathen blindness."l In a petition pre... 
sented by the Norwegian bishops, in the year 1714, to 
I\::ing Frederick IV., they felt compelled to make the 
avowal: "If some fe\v children of God are excepted, there 


1 Thus Bishop POXTOPPIDAX describes the total negL ct and increas- 
ing barbarism of the people down to the year 1714, in his H Pastoral 
Letter," translated into German by Schönfeldt, Rostock, 1756, pp. 
129-30. 
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is no other difference between us and our heathen ancestors 
than that ,ve bear the naille of Christians."l 
In Denlnark, by lneans of the I
efurInation, the king had 
beco111e, as chief bi::;hop, the cQrnplete nla8ter of the Church. 
In the royalla,v of 1665, it is declared boldly, ,,'ithout the 
least circurllvention, or rnitigation of the fact, "that the king, 
as suprclne judge and ruler upon earth, possesses unliulited 
power over the Church and religion, as ,veIl as over the 
State."2 One only condition ,vas rnade ,vith hinl by the 
patent of 1648-he was not to tolerate the exerci::;e of any 
other religion than the Lutheran. The kings governed the 
Church through their chancellurs, and subsequently by the 
.College of Chancery, which, with its judicial bU5iness, the care 
of the poor, and other functions, had also to adnlinister 
the affairs of the Church. As to the nine or ten bishops of 
I the country-vdlo had nothing but the sanle nanle in 
conl1110n with bishops of the Cat holic Church-they, with the 
Lutherans, of course, 11lust abandon every idea of episcopal 
succession and translllitted authority, and were nothing Illore 
than governnlent officers of the royal chief bi::;hop. The 
Danish histury, since the Reformation, contains no Inention of 
any atteInpt or effort at ecclesiastical independence, or of any 
nlovenlent indicating life in the Church. All reinained 
dumb and subservient, and the rulers, in thankful acknow- 
ledgment of that pliant subjection which they owed to the 
Lutheran spirit, carefully 
uppressed the slightest departure 
froin the Lutheran doglna, and the doctrinal type of the 
theological faculty of 'Yittenberg. In the only uni,-ersity of 
, the country, that of Copenhagen, there was "
carcel y more than 
a scanty training establi
hnlent for the Church ser,-ice,"3 and it 
took care to provide a theology acceptable to the Court; whilst 
the disputes and divisions occasioned by Pietislll were decided 
and put down by Ruyall{escripts and Cabinet com111ands. 4 


1 HE
GSTEXBERG'S " Kirchen-Zeitung," 18-13, p. 536. 
2 EXGELsn...FT, in "IIerzog's Encyclopedia," iii. 610. 
3 See a detailed description in BRU
'S and HÖFFXER'S "Neues Reper- 
torium," v. 10l. 
4 The measureless ignorance of the theologians educated at Copenhagen, 
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By the new Fundamental Law of 1849, which has given 
an overwhehuing denlocratic character to the Danish Govern- 
Inent, the Lutheran Church is called "the Danish National 
Church," and the religious character of the Go, ernment is 
renounced, since full freedonl of doctrine and \vorship is 
granted; and indeed liberty had been carried to such an extent 
lately as to do a\vay \vith the obligation to baptislu. The 
old dependence of the Church on the State has, however, 
reluained. The I\.:ing, the only man in all Denluark who is 
obliged to be a Luther'ln, is still Suprelne Bishop; it is not, 
ho\vever, the I(ing personally, but the constitutional 
linister 
of Divine 'V orship who rules the Church; and how much 
stability is afforded by this mode of gov
rnment may be 
kno\vn from the fact that Denmark has had since 1848 five 
and forty such 111inisterR! Of a regulated con
titution of 
the Danish Church there can be no question; at times it 
finds itself, as ni
hop 
Iartensen observe
, "in a floating 
medium state that can scarcely be called any form or order 
at all."} Its constitution is for the present only a "subject 
of consideration." "fhree different vie,vs are at present put 
forward. SOlne wish for an ecclesiastico-political position for 
the bishops, after the fashion of the English Church. The 
supremacy of the 
linisters and of the Diet over spiritual 
affairs ,vould then renlain. Others \vish for a Church repre- 
sentation by clergy and laity in synods, on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage. All thoughtful persons, however, are alarmed 
at the idea of univer
al suffrage in church affairs. The ma- 
jority are of opinion that the Church should get on as \vell 
as it can for the present in its provi
ional state, without a 
constitution, sinèe affairs are at "the lnoment too unsettled, 
and people's vie,vs not sufficiently clear."2 It 1l1ust be a bad 
case if the existing state is preferred to any attenlpt to form 
to which must be added their moral stagnation, corresponded but too 
well with the dreadfully slavi"h condition of the rural population, and the 
petty pedantry and stupidity of the cities." Thus speaks the Danish 
reporter.-" Repert.," p. 103. 
1 The '
V erfassungsfrage der Dänischen V olkskirche." IGel, 1852, 
p. 7. 
2 " Deutsche Zeitschrift für Christl. 'Viss.;' 1859, p. 88. 
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, a constitution-a state in ,vhich the Church is dependent on 
a Diet, 'whose men1bers not only do not belong to the Lu- 
, theran cOlnnlunity, but in general are not even professed 
Christians. That a change in the position of the Church is 
felt more and more as a necessity, has been maintained by 
the preacher l{:alkar yon G laùsaxe, of Copenhagen, in the 
Berlin Alliance .A.sselnbly.l "Christ," he adds, in an apolo- 
I getic tone, " is not so openly rejected as in other places, but 
there is very little spiritual life in Denn1ark." 
Under the influence of Rationali
m, ,vhich Inade its 
,,:ay hither froln Gern1any since the end of the last century, 
not only the people of the higher anù middle classes but 
even the clergy in nlasses, becalne unbelievers. The 
candidates for the pastoral office nlade sonle hypocritical 
pretences to orthodoxy, but in the sermon preached inlnledi- 
ately on ordination, and under the eyes of their bishops, 
ther sho,ved themselves decideù X at uralists. 2 .A.ccording to 
Danish acconnts, the great majority of the clergy have fallen 
as cOl1lpletely into the infidel new theological views as their 
Lutheran brethren, the clergy of Germany; they haTe only 
hovered between lllere frivolous unbelief, and l{ationalism 
that aSSUl11eS sOlnewhat 11lore of a scientific character. 
,At present, and for a considerable tilne past, the Danish 
clergy have been divided into two great parties-the Ra- 
tionalist unbelieving, ,vhose teacher and leader was Profes5or 
Clausen, and the followers of Grundh r lg. The persevering 
struggle of this n1an (Grundtvig) against Rationali:5m, has 
led hilll to a theory, that the Gerlnan Lutherans, on their 
side, designate as "in its illmo
t core anti-reforming and 
anti-Lutheran! "3 'Vhilst Protestantisnl in .A.Inerica whony 
rejects the Apostles' Creed, or casts it asiùe as valueles
, 
Grundtvig, regarding it as a dear and fi)'n1 confession of 
faith, and a manifest witness of the faith of the prinliti re 
Church, ùesires, in the same ,vay as Lessing and Delbrück, 
to place it above the Bible, di
figured as that is by 
the caprice of private f:ubjective interpretation. He 
1 '" Verhandlungen," &c., p. 534. 2 EnDs's ., Repert.," v. 105. 
· RUDEI.BACH, in H Die Zeitschrift für Luth. Theol.," 1t;fí7, p. 7. 
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and his party have, however, becolne nlore and more estranged 
from Lutheranism, and urge the con}plete abolition of State 
Supremacy and parochial connexion, anù desire that every 
one shoulù be at liberty to join whatever pr
acher, this or 
that, no matter which, but the one that he find5 best suits 
him. The nlain point is, however, that the "'hole Grundtvig 
school is inclined to break with Gennan Protestantism, or in 
SODle measure has already broken a,yay from it. They will 
have nothing to do wit.h Geflnan I>rotestant theology, nor 
,vith German confessions of faith. Rudelbach has ascribed 
this tendency tu a fanatical hatred against everything Ger- 
man; but Grundtvig's \vhole cour
e of thought for many 
years proves that the real cause lies Inuch deeper, and that 
it springs from a mode of thought nearly akin to that of the 
English Tractarians. 
For three hundred years ,,,,as Dennlark in its spiritual and 
religious aft
1Ïrs entirely dependent on the German theology 
and literature, and every movement nlade in it was but a 
feeble echo of German nlovelnents and Gerrnan productions. 
But orthodox Protestantisl1l, as it exists at present in Ger- 
many, has no exi
tence in Denmark any longer. "Orthodox 
preaching," says Petersen, "occurs in Denmark only spo- 
radically." 1 
A Danish clergynlan-who in the Darnlstadt A llgelneine 
KÍJ'chenzeitung has written a description of the ecclesiastical 
condition of his country-gives, indeed, a very bad account 
of it; but then he explains and adds his opinion, that" the 
Lord has not altogether forsaken the Church of Denmark." 
" 
Iany laynleu," he says, "have been a\vakened," and, in 
continuation of his statement, mentions that "a smith has 
been converted from the evil of his \vays, and is no\v tra veI- 
ling about the country"-that "a farmer has established a 
h0111e Inission society" -and that "a baker is labouring for 
the freedom of the Church, and a more active spirituallìfe." 2 
Of what the clergy are doing he says nothing. 
It ,vould be difficult, in fact, to paint a more deplorahle 
picture of the state of any religious system. The people in 
1 RUDELBACH, p. 106. 2" Jahrgang," 1855, p. 1473, et seq. 
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I the cItIes withdraw. so comnlonly froln Divine servicp, that 
in Copenha
en, out of 150,000 inhabitants, there are only 
6,000 regular churchgoers. 1 In other cities the case seen18 
still ,vorse than in Copenhagen. 2 In Altona one single 
church is founù sufficient for 45,000 inhabitants. The 
Church, chained to a Government now in the hands of a 
I thorough democratically-constituted assembly, is in any iln- 
portant question altogether helpless. The Church itself is 
, split into parties, and has no spiritual or moral authority 
upon which to lean; and the people, without guide or shep- 
herd, have to seek for religious alilnent alnong Baptists and 
)Iethodists, or to fall in the wilderness of barbari5111. 
In Schleswig, al
o, the churches stand empty, both in the 
þarts of the country ,,-here Gel'lnan is spoken and where 
Dani:3h is the prevailing language. One chief cause of thi:3 
is said to be the character of the Danish clergy. " The 
Danish clerg}""," says the Schleswig preacher, Petersen, "ino- 
culate the country with Danish levelling doctrines, Danish 
infidelity, and Danish ilnnlorality. The chief evil i8 not the 
oppressive enachnents concerning the German languag
, but 
the irreligion that has been transplanted froln Denlnark to 
Schleswig, and the delnoralisation that has accompanied it. 
Alnong the DaIli
h clerg}"" religious and moral conduct is the 
exception, not the rule."3 
The Danish ill-treatment of the Church in Schleswig is, 
as it is now acknowledged, and bitterly conlplained of, a con- 
sequence of the Episcopal power having been placed by the 
Reformation in the hands of the sovereign. All Church ar- 
rangements-even those which concern its Inost inward life- 
ha ve long been lnade on the sole authority of the Govern- 
nlent. In the year 1834, even the adrninistration of the 
Church affairs was taken from the Upper Consistory, and 
transferred to the Schleswig-Holstein Government. 4 


1 KRAUSE'S" Kirch.-Ztg.," 1859, p. 968. 

 " AUg. Lit.-Ztg.," 1841, ü. 491. 
3 "Erlebnisse eines Schleswig'schen Predigers." Frankfort, 1856, p. 
337. 
t SCHRADER, "Die Kirchenverfassungsfrage." Altona, 1849, p. 174. 
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The Lutheran State Church of Sweden has been, from 
the beginning, even more than that of Denmark, entirely 
dependent in its theological relations upon Gern1any. The 
small nUl11ber of theological writings that Sweden possesses 
are nearly all nothin
 more than translations from the 
Gennan. The theological Rationali8111 of Germany has 
indeed seldom found entrance into Sweden; the clergy had, 
at the end of the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, almost ceased to occupy themaelves ,vith theology; 
and when a celebrated Swedish theologian of the present 
. 
time, vVieselgren, remarked, "our Church constitution and 
legislation only hold together on paper, for all has been 
detached and loosenerl by l{ationalism," he nlust have used the 
,vord " Rationalism" only in the sense of "practical indiffer- 
entisITI." 
In England, a short time 8ince, a glance ,vas cast at the 
S\vedish Church, in the hope of finding a certain kindred 
feeling and ecclesiastical sympathy \vith the state of the 
English Church and the efforts of Anglo-Catholics. But 
this hope has, upon closer inquiry, proved to be illusory. It 
'vas discovered that the Swedish Episcopacy had, precisely 
as little as the Danish, a claim to Apostolic Succession; that 
the Swedish BiRhops were very far frolD regarding and 
estimating their office in the sense of the old Church-that 
they were, in fact, Lutheran superintendents, and nothing 
nJore! The Swedish Church is simply a Lutheran onp, a 
community fron1 \vhich every Catholic idea has been clean:"oed 
out; completely devoid of what an Anglican would regard as 
a "Church spirit." 1 
At the same tirne, however, the Swedish cannot be refused 
the testilnony of being" the IDost perfectly organised Pro- 
testant community in Europe," 2 and in its love for Luther it 
perhaps exceeds even the old Lutherans of Gern1any itself. 3 
On the other hand, the preacher Trottet maintains that the 
country of Gustavus Adolphus is the least Protestant of all 
countries into which the Reforrnation has found admittance. 


1 '" Christian Remembrancer," xlii. 425. 
2 '" Chr. Rem.," xiü. 435. 
3 " IIubers Janus." Berlin, 1845, i. 232. 
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As a follower of Vinet, he turns away from the history of the 
Refonnatinn, and all the ne'v ecclesiastical c.onditions founded 
on it., and places the essence of Protestantislll in H the freedom 
of religious life and the unshackled Inovements of the Church." 
The Swedi8h Church, therefore, in which religion and politics 
are so closely interwoven, could not but appear to hin1 ex- 
: ceedingly unprotestant. 
1'he king i
 in Sweden the "chief superintendent and 
, earthly lord of the Church;" he unites in hilnself the highest 
spiritual and tenlporal power of the kingdom, and exercises 
'his authority over the Church through the Royal Chancery, 
I whose superior officer is the l\Iinister for Foreign Affairs. l 
'The Diet also shares with the king the control of the Church; 
! and ecclesiastical affairs are discussed by its members. Thus 
,this singul
 state of things has followed, that while the 

 clergy possess completely the position of a privileged class, 
and through their representation in the Diet exercise great 
political influence, the Church itself remains in slavish de- 
'pendence upon the State. 2 The king has even the pow'er 
to demand from the Consistory letters of dh'orce for married 
couples who may desire to separate, and that for other causes 
than a violation of the nlarriage YO\\,.3 The occupations of 
the clergy are nlostly of a secular character-they are the 
best financiers and men of business in Sweden, and" capable 
of everything except their spiritual duties." 4 The Church 
affairs are generally left to the curates. The sermons are 
read, as, it is said, the people themselves do not desire 
extempore preaching; anù after the sernlon the clergyman 
has often to act as beadle or crier, and make from his pulpit 
the most trivial announcements for half an hour together. 
,,-rhen in an assembly of Bishops the abolition of this repul- 
sive and troublesome custom ,vas recently proposed, they 
almost all declared then1::5elves to its retention, for the reason 


1 KLIPPEL, in '" Herzog's Encyclopädie," vol. xiv. p. 83. 
2 TROTTET, '" Prediger in Stockholm," in GELZER'S '" ::\Ionatsblättern," 
xi. 140. 
3 '" Kirchliche Ylerteljahrsschrift." Berlin, 1845, iv. 149. 
4 LIEBETRUT, HEXGSTEXBERG's "K.-Ztg.," vol. xxxiv., p. 119. 
S 
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that if it were not for these announcements, they would often 
have only old WOtHen and children as their auditors. 1 The 
examinations carried on by preachers from house to house, 
which formerly enabled a clergyman to ju(lge individually 
of the religious knowledge of his congregation, have declined 
in nlost districts into a mere mode of filling up tax-lists and 
making a cenEUS of the population. 2 Gennan observers 
report an ahn'ost incredible ignorance of the clergy, even up 
to the highest; and it is a thing unheard of that anyone 
appointed by a patron to a cure should be rejected, let him 
. 
be ever so rude and uneducated. 3 Ilis ignorance causes hiru 
no difficulty or eln barrassmen t in his office; for if he can but 
merely read and write, he satisfies all delnallds that can be 
made upon hirn. He has fulfilled his duties if, besides the 
performance of the Church fOl'lnalities and ceremonies, of 
,vhich more have been retained in Sweden than elsewhere, I 
he can on Sunùays read out a written sernlon. If to this 
we add that the vice of brandy drinking,4 constantly on the 
increase in Sweden, has reached even the clergy, the state of 
things there will be tolerably intelligible. On the whole, it 
may nevertheless be said that the clerical body enjoys in no I 
other Protestant country at the present day such in1portant 
privileges, such great and manifold influence, as it does in 
Sweden. To this influence is to be ascribed the severity of 
the proceedings there against the "awakened:' and the 
"readers," as well as obstinate resistanceto all refonns. Accord- 
ing to Liebetrut's remark, a S\vede who should touch on I 
the existing abn
es \voulù be seouted on all sides as a Sanla- 
ritan, who cared more for" life" than for "doctrine"-a blind I 
zealot concerning things for which there was no help.5 
Liebetrut and other .writers are accu8tomed to give the 
Swedish Church and clergy the credit of orthodox Luther- 
anIsn1, but they say there reigns a dead orthodoxy. "The 


I LIEBETRUT, xxxiv. 172. 

 H Kirch!. .Vierteljahrsschrift," 1845, iv. 149. 
3 LIEBETRUT, 163. 
4 See hereupon" Allg.-Ztg.," 1847, p. 5475. 
6 HE
GSTE:NBERG'S H Kirch.-Ztg.," vol. xxxviii., p. 148. 
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I Sw(\dish Church," says Liebetrut, " is a Church desolate!- 
dead!-h-in rr under the anathema of God. The Church 
"' 0 
'unity is the unity and peace of the churchyard." 1 And in 
the same tone the Swedi
h preacher, Cervin Steenhoff, says, 
" It is now the time of the hluniliation of the Church I-she 
is dead!-all has become contentious, desolate, and void!" 2 
Sweden is now (besides Nonvay) the only country in 
Europe where the genuine Lutheran doctrine reigns in the 
pulpit. To this the profound ignorance of the majority 
of the clergy found no obstacle; for the customary forms 
and catchwords of the system can be taken up and used 
by anyone readilyenoug;h. "Nothing is easier here," says 
Trottet, "than to become suspected of heresy;" and, ac- 
'cording to hin), this state of the Church in Sweden is one 
of the chief causes of the nloral corruption that prevails 
'in that country. A destructi,'e formalism has gained the 
npper hand; religious indifference has, by degrees, under- 
lllined the strictness of manners former! y existing, and public 
opinion authorizes and protects, in many cases, the most 
revolting immoralities. 3 
"Defunct orthodoxy" is just no\v one of the favourite 
phrases in Sweden, and in Gertnany also; for the bad reli- 
gious condition of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
is often laid to its charge. But there is a great mistake in 
saying this. The Lutheran orthodoxy \vas not dead in 
Germany-on the contrary, as long as it existed it was 
extren1ely lively, and for two centuries (1550-1750) it 
lnaintained a struggle against Calvinism; then against Arndt 
'and his followers; then against Calixtus and the IIeln1stadt 
3chooJ; then against Spener, Pietisln and the Halle school; 
:lnd most vigorou
ly anù successfully did it defend itself 
against all attempts to enfeeble it, until at length Rationali:3m 
becalne lnaster both of it and orthodoxy, its rivals-and 
built its hut upon their ruins. 'Vhat is in Germany consi- 
dered the effect of " defunct orthodoxy," was much more the 


1 HEXGSTEXBERG'S "Kirch.-Ztg.," vol. xxxiv., 172-151. 
2 KLIEFOTH'S " Kirch.-Zeitschrift," 1856, p. 713, &c. 
" GELZER'S " 
Ion.-Blätter," xi. 143. 
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natural and i
evitable psychological and ecclesiological con- 
sequence of the Lutheran sy
teln itself; and of which the 
historical proof may easily be given. 
If mention is n)ade of this "defunct ortho(loxy" in Sweden, 
it should be relnembered that it is nothinO' new in that 

 
country, but has been its normal state since the Rcfornlation. 

rhe Swedish State Church has remained, down to the pre- 

ent time, in sole undisturbed possession, and has not 
tolerated the snlallest deviation froln the stricte5t I.Jut her- 
anlsm. Serious theological controversies do not oceur in 
Swedish history, with the exception of the liturgical dis))tlte 
occasionerl by the efforts of I\::ing John to i'eturn towards 
Catholicity; and the Swedish clergy have had no need of 
theological kno,vledge to defend them
elves against strange 
doctrines. 'Vhen Gustavus Vasa desired to convert the 
inhabitants of IIelsingland to Lutheranism, he did not send 
to them distributors of Swedish ]3ibles, or preachers of the 
ne\v doctrine, but he \vrote to them, " that if they did not 
forthwith become Lutherans, he "Tould have a hole made in 
the ice on the Deele Lake, and they should all be drowned.". 
Thus it has been ever. The s,vord, the dungeon, exile, or 
in modern tin)es pecuniary fine
, have been the approved 
methods of preventing religious disputes, or of settling theln 
if they had already broken out. And this appenred so much 
the more necessary, since, as the celebrated Atterbonl re- 
marks, "the state of public instruction, and the education of 
the clergJr, were far belo\v what they had been in the inlme- 
diately preceding papal epoch." 2 Charles IX. and Gustavus 
Adolphus adopted, with obstinate Catholics, the simple 
method of cutting their henùs off; and ,vhen, at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the following century, 
several Swedes-ITlstadius, Peter Schiifer, ITlhagius, and 
Erik 1Iolin, becan1e perplexed with the Lutheran main doc- 


1 This fact is mentioned in the periodical called the " Frey," issued by 
the Professor of Upsala. It occurs in an article on Wieselgren's work 
concerning Gustavus Vasa. The article has been translated in the HAnnales 
de la Philosophie Chret.," published by Bonnetty. Paris, 1848, vol. xvii. 
p. 282. 2 The same, p. 291. 
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trine of "Ilnputation," anù spoke of the neces
ity of " good 
I ,vorks," 
lolin was Lanished-Ulstadius condenlned to
 the 
house of correction fur his life (and relnained there for thirty 
years) -and Schäfer and ITlhagius ,vere condelnned to 
death! 1 And iu accordance with the saine principle \vere the 
" .A. wakened," or " Readers," treateù thirty yeara ago. 
It seems to be difficult to as
ign the precise cause \vhy, 
for a long tilne past, religious life has so much departed 
I froln Sweden, and all spiritual action has become so 
nlechallical. Foreign Gerlnan influence is not the cause; 
but the observer cannot fail to be ilnmediateiy struck \vith 
the effects produced by the great secularizing of the clerical 
I orders, as well as by their want of due culture and prepara- 
tiun. A brief training for a few months is deemed sufficient to 
iqualify a man to að
Ullle the pastoral office, and anyone may 
'pass with the greatest ease frolll any elllploYlnent or t.rade 
at once into the ranks of the clergy-a position rendered 
attractive by social di
tinctions and good enlolulnents; nay, 
he lnay even beeolne a bishop, without possessing so much 
as a sluattering ûf theological culture. 2 This \vas done by the 
poet 1"'egner, and also by a Professor of Botany. l"'he care 
,of providing for wives and children, and the quantity of civil 
:business devolving upon the clergy, doe
 the rest. It 
appears ahnost enignlatical that a people that has Vfoduced 
a Linnæus, Berzelius, Geijer, and Atterbonl-that has a 
richly-endowed Church and two universities-a Church, too, 
which, like other Protestant Churehes, has raised the postu- 
late of general Bible investigation into a religiou
 I'rillCi ple- 
it is truly enignlatical that such a people should have ùone 
nothing at all in theology. 1'he fOrIner Profesðor of 
'Theology, afterwards Bishop Reuterdahl says: "Theolo- 
gical instruction could hardly be less organized than it is in 


I "Nordische Sammlungen," 1755, vol. i., pp. 44-51. See also the 
Berlin H AUg. Kirchen-Ztg." 1849, p. 752. The sentence of death, pro- 
nounced by the Spiritual Court at Abo, was commuted by the secular 
:authorities into imprisonment. 
2 See the examples adduced by Liebetrut in HEXGSTEXBERG, vol. 
xxxiv. p. 163. 
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Sweden. Ignorance, the love of gain and want of under- 
standing in the clergy, are the causes why so man)' people 
in every parish think they can do ,vithout the Church." 1 
The Swedes need only look over to Denmark, and its now 
wholly Rationalistic clergy, to see the consequences of the 
neglect of theological studies. They have only the choice 
of retaining their Luthera.D orthodoxy and renouncing 
theology -or of aÙluitting theology at the cost of the 
forlner. It was natural that, in a country w here the po,ver 
of the State had maintained with such severity the old penal 
laws concerning religion; where the clergy are so enslaved 
that the secular authorities dictate Church penances, a.nd 
I 
,vhen these have been performed the pastor must at once 
absolve every offender-it ,vas natural that under these I 
circumstances they should renounce theology, and prefer I 
remaining good Lutheran5. Syrnbolic orthoùoxy and scien- 
tific theology can no more subsist peacefully together in 
S\veden than in other Protestant countries. Since their 
great quarrel in a preceding century, no attempt at recon- 
ciliation has ever succeeded, and each party of the nJarried 
pair has sued for, obtained, and is prepared to present to its 
ci-devant partner-a deed of separation! 
The only movement that for many years has taken place 
in the stagnant waters of the Swedi8h Church, has been that 
made by the "Reader
," who were in fact, at first, nothing 
more than zealous Lutherans. Their motto was, "J usti- 
fication by Faith alone," and the non-freedolH of Iuan's 
will; and they separated thenlselves fro III the Church 
because the clergy did not preach to theln this favourite 
doctrine -either with sufficient distinctness or often enough. 2 
'Vhen the Lutheran State Church attelnpteù to cru
h these 
poor people under the \vhole \veight of a brutal police- 
despotism, hundreds allowed tllem5el ves to be brought to 
ruin rather than sublnit, or they eUligrated, and fled into the 
deserts of Lapland. "Then the "Readers" had already 
1 See the extracts frOln his writings in IIENGSTEXBERG'S "K..-Ztg.," 
vol xxxviii., p. 151. 
2 ., Neue Preuss.-Zeitung," H:Sth Decemb., 1856. 
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begun to administer baptislTI and the cornmunion by one of 
their own number, they betook themselves to the English 
and American Baptist 
lissionarics, and got thenlselves bap- 
tized anew. In the year 1853, the utter inefficiency of 
dealing with sectariclns by the infliction of punishn1ents 'vas 
acknowledged. In despite of all such penal Ineasures, the 
sects of Baptists had been continually increasing in the once 
purely Lutheran Sweden; and the "awakening" of which 
we hear so much in the reports from Sweden, consists chiefly 
in the progress made over the whole country by the Anglo- 
American sects-the irreconcileaLle enemies of Lutheranisln- 
, and the preachers sent out by the Independents, Baptists, 
I and 
Iethodists. 
The condition of the Swedish Church, in its relation to 
the State, is to be again met with in ..L\Torway-with this 
difference only, that, in consequence of the fonner connection 
with Denmark, the dependence of the clergy is still greater 
than in Sweden. Here, also, the power over the Church is 
in the hands of the civil authorities. The sovereign rules 
the Church through the 
linister of Public \ Y orship, and the 
clergy are not represented at the Stort hing ; for ,vhich 
reason it ,vas found possible-in the year 18.:14-to introduce 
religious freedom into Norway, ,vhich it ,vas not in Sweden. 
The desire for a more independent position of the Church is 
frequently expre8sed here, especially among the clergy. 
Norway had, fornler1y, through the connection ,vith Den- 
mark (which was broken in 1
13), been inoculated \vith 
R.ationalisln. It made rapid progre5s, and most of the 
pulpits were soon in posses
ion of unspiritual Rationalists, 
who preached dry moral lectures, or treatises on political 
economy.I 
When the rustic, Nielsen Hauge, by his sermons and 
,vritings, succeeded in awakening a great number of people 
of the lower class to a feeling opp08ed to the infidelity of 
the preachers, he had to atone for it by an enormous fine 
, and ten years in1prisonment-froll1 the consequences of \vhich 
1 Thus says the report on the state of the Church of Norway in 
IIE:NGSTEXBERG'S " K.-Ztg.," vol. xxxiii., p. 566. 
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he died, in 182..J.;1 but his follo\vers, the IIaugeans, were 
treated ,vith ind ulgence. The people enùea voured to find in 
the senTIons of lay :vreachers a conlpensation for what they 
failed .to recei,'e in the Church. At present, alllong the 
younger generation of the clergy, a return to Lutheran ortho- 
doxy is perceptible; but it is said this tendency has no 
support in the religious feelings of the people. 2 
On the ,vhole, the latest. Gernlan writer on the suhject 
describes the state of the Church as \vretched, as one which 
affords abundance of '
1eapons fur the attacks of invading 
sectarÍans. 3 In the rural districts of both Sweden and 
Norway, the weekly di,'ine services have fallen uff univer- 
sally.4 As to Confession, nothing relnains of it but "the 
Absolution," which here, as in Denlnark, is given to everyone 
without any previous recapitulation of his sins; without the 
applicant having even to 
Uls'ver a 
ingle question ,vith a "yes" 
or "no." In like manner, the ,'isitation of the sick is no 
longer practised. 1'he complete decay of Church discipline 
is here also conlplained of. There is 
aid (by the same 
Gernlan observer) to be but a 
nlall circle of religiously 
awakened peopl
, opposed to a great 11lass which is lax and 
thoughtless. There al
o the pews of the higher classes and 
official persons frequently stand en1pty.5 The laity in 
general cou11'lain of their preachers-their \yorlùly-nlinùed- 
ness-their neglect of all care for 80ul
. rrhe clergy plead, 
in their defence, that they are overwhelIneù \vith worldly 
business,6 and a):,o the size of their parishes-their own 
farn1ing and fanlÎly cares; and the great distance froln them 
and each other of 1110St of the lllembers of their congregation. I 
The reference to this last-mentioned eirculnstance brings 
us to a feature COIHlllon to the whole Protestant North-l 
mean the disproportion of the l1ulnber of preacherd to tIle 


1 FORESTER'S " Norway!" 1848 and 1849. London, 1856, p. 308. 
2 KRAUSE'S" IC-Ztg.," 1859, p. 639. 
3 llE
GSTE5ßERG'8 "K.-Ztg.," vol. lxiii., pp. 769-781. 
.. S_\.RWEY, in his H Theological Studies and Criticisnls," 1849, ii. 774, 
5 HENGSTE:KBERO's "K.-Z.," vol. lxii., p. 499. 
6 S.ARWEY, "Theol. Studien und Kritiken," ii. 780, 
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I population, and the spiritual incapacity of the Church con- 
sequent on this disproportion. In K orway, there are only 
485 clergymen to 1,500,000 souls; on an average, there 
are about 3,600 per:5ons to every parish; and, notwithstand- 
· ing the enornlOUS extent of the pari::ihe
, several of them- 
as many as five-are often united in the hands of one 
pastor, in order that he, with hi:; ,vife and children, may 
enjoy a lnore abundant income. Even the Engli
h vi:3Ïtor, 
Forester, expresses his astonishment at this pluralism on a 
large scale, and the neglect of the people for the benefit of 
rich priests' families. l There are many parishes of from 
6000 to 1
,OOO inhabitants, and these scattered over ilnmense 
districts, who have but one preaeher, and but very rarely 
two. 2 Thus, Holstein has, for 544,419 alrllost exclusively 
Lutheran inhabitants, only 192 preachers, t,vo or three of 
,vhom also belong to one and the sanle Church. 3 In all the 
Scandinavian countries taken together, the Protestant Church 
is, on the whole, very badly served; that is to say, the 
number of churches and preachers is quite inaùequate, so 
that immense masses of persons have it not in their power 
to attend any religious service. In the Duchy of Schleswig, 
not a fe\v livings have been abolished since the Refurnlatiou, 
because the clergyman, ,vith his ,vife anù chilùl'en, found the 
inconle too slllall; so that there are parishes of 13,000 people, 
dispersed over a vast breadth of country, with only two 
I preachers. In the same ,yay, in Fa.rther POll1erania, in 1850, 
thirty formerly inùependent pari::ihes, ,vith as lnany churches, 
,vith a population of 15,000, had, through conlbination with 
othf'r districts, ùisappeared.! In all these Scandinavian 
countries, there are innulnerable persons ,,,ho have never in 
their lives entered the IIouse of Goù. 5 In the Russian 
countries, especially in the Baltic provinces, the Lutherans, 
whose number in 1854 was 1 ,834,
24, had 192 preachers; 


1 "Norway," p. 309. 
2 "Darmst. AUg. Kirch.-Ztg.," 1856, p. 1650. 
B l\IEssxER's "K.-Ztg.," 1861, p. 282. 
" )IosER'g " Kirchenblatt.," 1856, p. 188. 
Ii " Darmst, Allg. K.-Ztg.," 1856, p. 1650. 
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so that there was one for every 4394 souls. l Thus the 
people have to suffer, because clergymen deem it to be 
right, proper, and necessary that they should have and 
provide for wives and children! 


1 REUTER'S" Repert.," vol. xciv., p. 168. 
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GER
IA
Y is the birth-place of the Reforn1ation. "\Vithin the 
mind of a Gernlan man, anù that man the greatest of his age, did 
the Protestant doctrine spring up. Before the superiority and 
creative energy of that one n1Ïnd did the aspiring, active 
portion of the nation humbly and trustingly bend the knee! 
In him - in that union of strength and intellect - they 
recognised their master; they lived in his thoughts-he 
appeared to them as the hero in \VhOIn the nation, with all 
its characteristics, was incorporated. They adnlired hiln; 
they gave themselves over to him becaut:!e they perceived 
in hinl their country's most potential, powerful self; because 
it was their feelings that he expressed more clearly, more 
eloquently, and with greater power than they \vould them- 
selves have been able to give utterance to them. Thus has 
Luther's nanle becon1e for Germany not merely the name of 
a distinguished nlan-he is himself the very core and kernel 
of a period of national life-the centre of a new circle of 
ideas-the most condensed expression of that religious and 
ethical mode of thought peculiar to the German mind, and 
from whose mighty influence even those who resisted it 
could not themselves wholly withdraw. Luther's writings 
have long ceased to be popularly read; and are only now 
consulted by the learned for historical purposes; but the 
image of his personality is still vivid. Hid name, his heroic 
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figure, still work \vith an enchanter's power upon the high 
and low; and froin the Inagic of his Daine the Protestant 
doctrine still derives a portion of its vital po\ver. In other 
countries, people feel an aversion to adopt the naine of the 
originator of a predorninant creed; but in Gennany and in 
Sweden there are still thousands who are proud to call thenl- 
sel ves "Lutherans." 
Although Protestant Gernlany forms the smaller portion 
of the nation, yet this snlaller portion is both politically and 
intellectually the stronger. .Politically stronger, for the 
Gernlan dynasties are chiefly Protestant, and-what is very 
inlportant in G erluany-the adulÎnistration, even in Catholic 
districts, is nlostly entrusted to Protestant officials, who are 
zealous for their religion. It is intellectually stronger, for 
the great Inajority of the high schools are \vholly, or chiefly, 
in Protestant hands; and the entire body of literature, "yhich 
has fonued for a hundred. years the lnental aliulent of the 
higher and middle classes, is, in its widest sense, Protestant- 
that is to say, it has arisen out of the great rupture with the 
'whole past history of Christianity, \vhich the H,efornlation, in 
conjunction with the lturnanisn
 so hostile to the Church 
had brought about, and which two centuries and a half have 
rendered pcnnancnt. Ever since Lessing extended the 
Protestant view of the develoPlnent of Christianity, and of 
the Church, to the earliest ages, it has applied to the 
Apostolic tirnes the sanle standard of lnotive and cha- 
racter by which Protestantislll has learned to n1easure the 
following centuries. By the theory long prevalent (though 
not always entertained with a full consciousness of its effect
, 
and luingled with nluch obscurity), viz: that the Christ ian 
Church, on the whole, ,vas a failure, and had brought 11lore 
luibchicf and falsehood than truth and blessing to the hunlan 
race, the whole history of Christian nations and states had 
been renùered soulless and trivial. '''hat had been left by 
the Refornlation, in place of the old Church edifice, could not 
possibly clailn the sJnlpathy and veneration of the educated 
classes. It is no\v generaIly acknowledged, even by believing 
Protestants, that the ,vhole state of the Church, and of the 
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I Protestant theology of that time, had "estrang-ed from 
Christianity nlany of the noblest and most gifted tHen of the 
I nation;" and thus was fornled that atInosphere of infidelity, of 
contempt of all that was Christian, and in which heathenism, 
or Islamism, appeared more human, rnore invigorating, and 
more poetical than the gloonl}" Galilean doctrine of self- 
3 bnegation and sanctification. 
Gervinus has said, in his rough, reckless 111anner, "'V e 
still stand, on the average, much at the saIne point as Goethe 
and Schiller, Voss and Jean Paul, 'Vìnkelnlann and 'Vieland, 
Forster anù Lichtenberg-all of "Thon1 'released thetnselves 
from the bonds of doglnatic Christianity."'1 Sixteen years 
have pat:sed since t11f'n, and these ,yords are just as true now 
as they were at that period. A version to Christianity, as 
soon as it attempts to assert itself in life or in science, is still 
general amongst educated persons, and it oppose
 itself at 
every step, as an obstacle, to orthodox Protestantism, as well 
as to the Catholic Church; only that the latter is for several 
reasons-and especially because of its firmer organisation 
and greater power of resistance-nlore energetic, active, and 
universal. A campaign against the Catholic Church will 
unite all that is Protestant, positive and negative, and troops 
of the most heterogeneous combatants, under one banner, and 
bring about a transitory reconciliation anlong them. The 
events in Germany and Switzerland, from 1845 to 1847, and 
lately again in Baden and 'Vürtemberg, have proved this. 
In other Protestant countries the internal want of harmony 
between the Protestant system and theological science, ha
 
nlostly led, as we have seen, to the decay or -ruin of the 
latter. In Germany, however, the theological inlpulse, united 
to the general intellectual current in the country, has always 
been too strong and irresistible. Lutheran orthodoxy has 
not indeed been able to extinguish it, but it has for nearly 
two hundred years reduced theology to the condition of a 
f'ubservient handmaiden; and even though it be but a mutilated 
theology, deprived of its two eyes-Bible study and Church 
history-and limited to dogmatic and polenlic discussion. 
1 " Die 
lission der Deutschkatholiken." Heidelberg, 1845. 
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After Pietism had inflicted some severe wounds on ortho- 
doxy, theology roused itself to the struggle for its en13nci- 
pation; and then was the fornler Inistress soon overthrown, 
and did not long survive. 
This invasion and con1plete victory ,von by theologieal 
Rationalism in Germany, aln10st ,vithout a battle, is a re- 
markable and unique event in history, and one of which the 
causes have not yet been sufficiently explained. By the long 
oontest with the Helmstadt school, and subsequently with 
that of Spener, and fietislo, Lutheran theology had been 
internally and logically developed, but at the same time the 
logical and moral antinol11ianisln to which it led became 
obvious to the most purblind sight. Towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century can1e also the influence of the ne\v 
Biblical and historical 
tudies. As long as the rule of the 
Lutheran system ulaintained itself consistently within the 
Concordien forn1ula, the study of the Bible was, of course, 
intentionally neglected. It evidently shrank from the inevi- 
table conflict with the syn1bolic books. Professor Heinrich 

Iajus, of Giessen,1 .when he entered on his office, mentioned 
with censure that with very few, if any, of the universities 
of Germany, the interpretation of the" Holy Scriptures was 
ll1aùe an object of earnest study." Spener gives the same 
testimony, and lately Tholuck and Lücke 2 have again alluded 
to the fact that, through the ,vhole seventeenth century, Exe- 
gesis had fallen cornpletely into disuse and disfavour. In 
the year 1742, also, Bengel complains, in the preface to his 
"Gnon10n," that" the Inanifold misuse-nay, maliciou
 con- 
tempt of Scripture, had risen to the highest point, even 
among those ,vho thought then1selves to be philosophical and 
very spiritual persons." As soon as the study of the Bible 
had cOlne again into fashion, partly through Ineans of Ben- 
gel hin1self, and partly as a reaction against the Pietistic 
movement, the diRsolution of the Lutheran doctrine began. 
The tone of historical criticism, and especially the concep- 
tion of Church History in Germany, contributed greatly to 
1 "Praxis Pietatis, sive Synopsis Theologiæ 
loralis." Gis
æ, 1697, 
Pref. 2 H Deutsche Zeitschrift," 1854, p. 118. 
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this dissolution. The idea that the whole course of develop- 
ment of Christianity, fronl the tirne of the Apostles, had 
been a continual and ever-increasing Inalformation, until at 
laRt, at the Reformation, this utterly diðtorted and ruined re- 
ligion was awakened to new life, had been the prevailing 
notion since the sixteenth century. In this sen
e were all 
I histories taught and written. A man who deserves to be 
called the most profound and acute theologian, of the first 
, period of Rationalism, describes this state of opinion:- 
" Among Protestants, Church 1Iistory i
 nothing else than 
the historical proof of the necessity of a Church Reforma- 
tion, and of a perpetual increase of corruption, both in doc- 
trine and life. According to the Protestants, the Church 
had been-at least, since the eighth century-a sink of ig- 
norance and corruption. ....1ll the hdads of the Church had 
been dreadfully false teachers, and the Church itself a com- 
plete madhouse." He then relnarks: "The extreme care 
,vith which, on the Protestant siùe, every fact has been col- 
lected which could be made to afford the smallest testimony 
for the former prevalence of corruption in the Church-the 
injustice with which al) former chiefs and heads of the Church 
have been represented as tyrants, and all the men1bers of it 
as mere heathenð-and the careles
ness ,vith which the gooù 
that has always been present in the Church, notwithstanding 
the great abuses that had crept into it, is overluoked; this 
defect in Church History, as treat.ed by Protestants, has 
been eagerly employed by the enelnies of Christianity for 
t4eir own purposes. l 
1"öllner quotes an expression of Frederick 11. 2 in one of 
his ,vritings, in ,vhich the n1unarch states the customary 
Protestant account. of Church Hi
tory, narnely, " that it was a 
great drama performed by rogues and hypocrites, at the ex- 
pense of the deluded masses;" and such histories he supposes 


1 rÖLLXER'S "Kurze Vermischte Aufsätze." Frankfort, a. d. Oder, 
1769, ii. 87, et seq. 
2 The Preface to ".Abrégé de l' Histoire Ecclésiastiq ue de Fleury." 
-BERxE. Berlin, 1767. The book is hy De Prades. That the Preface 
was written by the King, Töllner probably did not know. 
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had been the real cause of the Iring's contempt for Christi- 
anity. 
This manner of regarding the l1istory of Christianity 
completely coincided \vith the reigning n10de of thought and 
literature of the titHe, and through it \vas developed that 
spiritual revolt from Christianity which 'vas completed in 
Germany by the silTIultaneous and reciprocal action of the 
clergy and the educated classes upon one another. The 
theology of t he Reforn)er
 and th
ir followers established 
the notion that God had \vithdra\vn IIimself from the Church 
after the demi:5e of the Apostles-that He had resigned His 
place to Satan, who thenceforward had undertaken the 
office ,vhich
 according to the promises in the Gospel, the 
Holy Ghost should have fulfilled-and so established a dia- 
bolical nlillennium, which continued until the appearance of 
Luther.! vY"hen faith in the infallible truth of the symbolic 
books became in a few years extinct,2 in consequence of the 
ne\v Biblical studies-when, after the accession of Frede- 
rick II., Lutheran orthodoxy lost more and 1110re the protec- 
tion of the ecclesiastical po\ver of the State-when the Theo- 
logians began more and more nlercilessly to expose the de- 
fects and contradictions of the Lutheran reformation doc- 
trine,3 then all the supports of religious feeling at once were 
tU1l1bled do\vn and prostrated. The entire education of the 
people, the ideas they had in1bibed ,vith their mother's milk, 
all ,vas calculated to make them regard the \vhole history of 
Christianity before the Reformation as a churchyard covered 
with decayed and sunken tombstones, and with mouldering 
bones, and where ghostly shado\vs alone \vere wandering. 


I See also SE
ILER'S U Lebenbeschreibung," ii. 156, concerning the 
part in Church history assigned to the devil by the Protestant world. 
2" In the year 1770 there existed not a single theologian in a Protestant 
university who would approve any work that did not confine itself 
within the systematic formulæ. "-SACK'S "Lebensbeschreibung," i. 252. 
'Vhat a change must have taken place in fifteen years! 
3 It is especiaHy in TÖLLKER'S writings (which, on dogmatic subjects, 
are far more important than those of Semler) that the decomposing pro- 
ceSR going on in Protestant theology and the Genesis of Rationalism may 
be perceived. 
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"Tith the f:'l,ith in the Divine Gnidance of the Church feU 
I al
o all faith in its divine origin. 'fhe root ,vas judged by 
the sten1; the beginning judged by the subsequent career 
I-judged and condernned ! 
And thus, then, there remained for the men \vho held office 
I under, and got their bread by Christianity, nothing else to 
fan back upon but that aggregate uf enlpty, unsupported 
I notions concerning God, n1orality, and inunortality, to ,yhich 
the naIne of Rationalism has been gi,'en. 
So n1uch the nlore certain and powerful became the effect 
produced by the \vritings of Semler, Lessing, Reinlarus; by 
! the prestige of the eXêllnple of Frederick II.; and by the 
philosophy of Ilnlnanuel I
ant. In the course of a few years 
I 
I the whole class of German Protestant preachers-and the 
I theologians at the universities the first amongst thein-haù 
fallen off frOln the old positive faith. The entire of the ne\v 
generation of c1ergy grew up in Rationali
n1; and stone after 
I stone was tnken fron1 the TeInple, and carried away by its 
lown priests. Fronl the pulpits even of village churches the 
I new" Rational" Christianity was preached; \vhilst only a 
I few ren10te congregations relnaineù in undisturbed po
se;3sion 
lof the old faith;1 and in the cities the preachers were often 
Rationalists before the best educated anlong the midllIe classes 
,had fallen victirns to that wide-spread Deistical enlightenment, 
\vhich had been so carefully cherished by the new and flourish- 
ing literature of Gern1any. A 
[ecklenburg preacher repeats 
what he has heard froll) the lips of an old clergynlan: "That 
,the rapidity with which the nlockery of infidelity was effacing 
troin language and nlanners the old forn18 of faith in that 
I country, bordered upon the marvellous."2 
In France, about the sanle tiIl1e, frivolous infiJ
lity haa 
seized on the higher ranks of society, bnt the clergy re- 
mained, on the whole, untouched by it; and even amid the 


, 1 Thus it is said in the :New Dorpat .. Zeitschrift Theol.," i., 588: ,. In 
Imany out-of-the-way districts of 'Yestphalia. the Rhine country, and 
,,,r estern Schleswig. there are parishes that have never been touched by 
.the Rationalist poison." 
2 RHEIXW ALD'S H Repert.," viii. 259. 


T 
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storms of the Revolution, it ,vas only a comparatively snlall 
number of priests that becalne apostates. The great ma- 
jority remained, even unùer the 1110st fearful persecutions, 
true to their f:.lith. In Prote8tant Gerulany, on the contrary, 
it ,vas theology especially ,vhich conlpleteù the ,york of 
destruction-it was the clerical class that introùuceù to con- 
gregations, both in town and country, their open or veiled 
N aturalisrn, and brought on that defection of the 11lfisses 
frolH Chri:..:tianity before ,yhich 11len no\v stand wringing their 
hands and knowing not w ha t to do. 
I{ationalism has not, on the whole, had any great influence 
on the relations of Church and State, or on the constitution 
of the Church. The ReforIuation had already here done all 
that was essential. Germany- ,,-rittenberg, is the true birth- 
place of princely epi
copal suprenlacy and territorialisrn. 
The princes received the suprenle po\ver fron1 the hanùs of 
theologians, not" although," but" because" they ,vere princes. 
It ,vas their right anù their duty, they \vere told, to unùer- 
take the guvernlTIent of the Church, as a branch and an 
efflux of their political soyereignty. "Then a man now living 
says, "Let the narne of Episcopacy (of the prince) be left as 
a nlemorial of the ùisgrace of the Church until she shall re- 
pen t and do penance," he expresses a thought that \\
as 
totally foreign to the first and second generation of Gernlan 
Prot
stants-which is still foreign to the majority of preachers 
an(l Consistorial CounciL
, even though many laymen nlay be 
of the saine \vay of thinking as Romlne!.l 
Since the Princes and Estates of the Enlpire in Ger- 
many have conle into possession, to an unlinlited extent, of 
Protestant ecclesiastical power, there have arisen in Gernlany 
as many Churches as there are principalities or territories. 
The attenlpt to establish a united Gennan Protestant, Ln- 
theran, or Calvinistic Refornled Church ,vas never made. 
Everyone \vas content \vith the existing state of things; 
that. in every little territory there should be a different 
E,-angelical Church; anù that this crowd of Churches should 
I IIo)DIEL, " Die wahre Gestalt del' Baycrischen Lallc1eskirche, " 
1850, p. 26. 
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}u\ye no one point of union except antagonism to the Cat.holic 
Church. At the Diets the COlpUS Eran[JeZicont7n fonned a 
kind of representative body; and there \vas, on the ,,'hole, 
nluch sin1ilarity of doctrine, although the individual Churches 
had their own symbolic books, and very various ]iturgie
. 
And thus there \vas, in fact, only an aggregate of National 
Churches. Before the di:5so1ution of the Gernlan Eln- 
pire, the nUInber of independent separate Churches ,vas 
nlllCh greater. "Gernmny," says Ernest Solon10n Cyprian,! 
"has, with its isolated Evangelical Churches, if \ve reckon 
the free Equestrian order (the Ritte?1scllaft), more than a 
thousand independent rulers; for each one can do with his 
Q\vn congregation all that the Pope can do in the Roman See. 
'Vho can expect that so nlany masters, of such various tem- 
peran1ents and inclinations, and exposed to such different 
I teInptations to sin and disorder, Can ever be brought to har- 
moniou:; agreement?" This state of thing
, Cyprian thinks, 
both explains and palliates the numerous faults and abomina- 
tions of the Gerll1an Church system. The Church (he says) 
is only answerable for her doctrine, and that, fortunately, 
is eyerJwhere good, sound Lutheranism! 
1
here are now in Germany about thirty-eight Protestant 
Churches, each of \vhich is independent of the other, and has 
its own organization; and since in each of the States the 
Church has been degraded into a mere branch of the Admi- 
nistration-has been inserted as a \vheel in the great State 
machine-it has come to pass that all the threads of ecclesias- 
tical goyernment come together, and are united in the hands 
of a single Government official, the l\linister of Public 'V 01'- 
ship. Thus, in Saxony, for instance, it depends entirely on 
the judglnent of their l\Iinister what alnount of attention he 
will pay to the recon1menùation of the Consistory of the 
country in Church affairs;2 and, as a matter of fact, the 
I destinies of the Saxon Church are wholly within his grasp. 


1 Preface to GROSCH, "Nothw. Vertheidigung der Evangelischen 
Kirche," 1745, p. 33. 
2 See hereupon LEH:\IAX
, "Zur Frage del' K eugestaItung del' evang. 
luth. Kirche 
achsens." Dresden, 1861, p. 6. 
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The case is the san1e in I-Ianover; the 
Iinister acts in 
Church affairs without asking the advice or opinion of the 
Consistory, and the Consistory has really nothing more to c.lo 
than to execute the cOlluuanùs of the 
Iinister.I 
If in SOlne countries the institution of Synods has been 
added to that of the Consistory and 
Ionarchial Episcopacy, 
it has imparted no especial dignity to the Con
titutional 
structure; for the Synoùs are chiefly COl11po
ec1 of theologians 
and preachers, and the lay elen1ent is very sparsely repre- 
sented in thenl; \vhilst the ùecrees of Synods anù of the 
Church governnlent united, have proved ilnpotent when op- 
posed to the resistance of the laity in Bavaria, Baden, and 
the Palatinate. 
The "
Tnion" which was begun in Prussia, and ilnitated e]se- 
,,,here, has, since 1817, anlalgamated the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist Refornled Churches, and given an e
8entially different 
fonn to German Protestantism. 1
he new Chureh thus 
formed ,vas to take the name of the" Evangelical Church ;" 
and it was the Prussian Governlnent e
pecially \vhich in- 
sisted upon the introduction of thi
 nante, because "Pro- 
testant" was a party name, and did not sound so wen as 
"Evangelical."2 The Inenlbers of the united Church ha\'e, 
therefore, ceased to be Lutherans or Calvinists, and have 
become "Evangelic
ls." The nalnes of "Lutheran" and 
" Protestant" \vere to be oll1itted wherever it \vas possible; , 
and lately the Consistory of the Province of POlnerania has 
declared that the general tenn "Evangelical" ùoes not any 
longer signify what it did in 1818. It has already passeù into 
State documents-as, for exalnple, into that of the Constitu- 
tion of 1850. It does not there specially designate "the 
union," but is a collective tenn to e;cpress opposition to Ca- 
tlwlicism. In official notifications the term "Evangelical" 
is, therefore, not to be discontinued. 3 


J REUTER'S" Repert.," vol. lxiv., p. 277. 
2 See HAUPT'S H Ilallbuch iiber die Religions-Angelegenheiten 1m K. 
Preussen," 1822, ii. 160, KA:\IPZ, U Aunalen," ]821, p. 341. 
3 See ,y ILSI
G, "Die reformirte Kirche in Deutschland." Alton a, 
1853, p. 123. 
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In consequence of this" Union," then, there are now, theo- 
logically considered, three Churches, instead of the former 
two, in Gerrnany-the Lutheran, the }{eformed, and the 
I United or Evangelical. Genuine Ualvinisln, for ,,,hich the 
I Dordrecht decisions serve as a standard, has almost died 
out in Gernlany; for there i
 said to be left only one congre- 
; gation profes
ing it. 'Yith the other, not united congrega- 
tions, " !{eforn1ed" generally n1eans nothin
 Inure than that 
the Lutheran doctrine ot the Communion is rejected. On 
the other hand, the old Lutheran Church has also vanished 
frorn the German soil. 1'he naOle can but be claimed by the 
31,000 Prussian Lutherans who have reIllained as a 
eparate 
body; but these are not recognised by the Lutherans of 
Saxony and elsewhere as true disciples of Luther-on the 
contrary, they are reproached with ha\'ing nlade important 
'and objectionable variations from his doctrine. The forlner 
Lutheran congregations, which have joined the Union, can, 
ho\vever, scarcely be called Lutheran any longer, for the n10de 
of celebrating the Conlll1union has been acconunodated to that 
of the" Reformed," or " U nitetl," and it is upon this point 
that the rnost decisive and distingui:5hing mark of a Church 
,union lies. There are also certain ceremonies and institu- 
tions in which Lutheranism forrnerly differed from Calvinislll 
-these have been abandoned, as ,veIl as, and before all 
others, that of private confession. ""'-hen, therefore, btahl 
COllI plains (as he did lately), of a threatened approaching 
absorption of the Lutheran Church into that of the U nion,l 
it may be answered that in Germany the German Lutheran 
Church now only exists in the wishes and yearnings of some 
'few theologians, pa
tor8, anù jurists, and by no IUeans is a 
reality or concrete church establishlnent. There is only the 
difl'erpnce of " rnore " or "less" between the united and non- 
united churches. 
The" U nian" was the personal act of the l{ing of Prussia, 
'effected by him under the influence of his dynastic interests, 
.and with the view of producing an ecclesiastical reconciliation 
'between the Royal I-Iouse of Prussia (which, since 1613, had 
1 " Die lutherische Kirche und die G nion." Preface, p. viii. 
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renounced Lutheranism and adhered to the doctrine of 
Calvin) and the preponderating Lutheran population of the 
country. An r\..genda, the work of the king hilllself, \vas to 
serve as the chief ceillent of the Union; but it struck upon 
greater difficulties than the Union itself, as the introduction 
of liturgical elements into the service was regarded as a dan- 
gerous approxilnation to t he practice of the Catholic Church. 
On the whole, "the Union" was accepted with marvellous 
ease and pro111ptitllde by both preachers and congregations; 
people ,vere pretty w
ll agreed that the doctrines in v,hich 
they differed \vere of no special ilnportance, and Inight be 
properly left alone. It ,vas the question of fees for con- 
fessions, and not upon any difference of doctrine, that 
made Schleiennacher, fur a short time, fear that the work of 
peace \vould be wrecked. It ,vas considered, too, that a 
united Church \voultl be stronger and much n10re respectable 
as opposed to Catholicity. 
'rhroughout Protestant Germany the disposition of the 
preachers and their congregations ,vas alike favourable to the 
" Union;" and it ,vas established speedily, and without the 
smallest resistance, in Nassau, the Bavarian Rhine provinces, 
Baden, Anhalt, and 'Vürtelnberg; and if such was not also the 
case in Saxony, Hanover, 
lecldenburg, and Bavaria, the cause 
was discoverable in the sluall number of Calvinists in those 
countries. 
The I\::ing of Prussia had declared that it \VaR a 
ritual merely, and not a doctrinal atualgamation, had been 
proposed by" the Union "-but the two could not be sepa- 
rated. Several preachers anù village congr
gations who felt 
this to be the fact, and perceived that the Union woult! be 
the annihilation of the Lutheran Confession, ,vi
heù to hold 
themselves aloof frorn it ; but the Governnlent. detern1Ïned to 
treat them as "dangerous sectaries," according to the pre- 
scriptions of the generalla\v of the country I-that is to say, 
to inflict punishlnents upon theIn, expatriation, inlprisonlnent, 
and 111ilitary executions. In B?rlin the Bishops Eylert and 
N eanùer had conle to a cOlllplete understanding. The 
present General-Superintendent, IIahn, marched at the head 
1 EILER'S "l\Ieine 'Vanderung durch's Leben," iv. 204. 
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of a. nlilitary force against the refractory congregations. The 
)Iinister .Altenstein spoke in accordance to tile theory of 
" the linlited unùerstanùing of subjects.') ''It was the duty of 
the Governtnent to protect the deluded people against the 
consequences of their own thoughtless actiuns."l Thousands 
w'ere conlpelled to enligrate to .Àlnerica, and not one singfe voice 
was raised in aU Protestant Gennany on behalf of the suf- 
ferers, who had been treated with refined cruelty, and against 
WhOlll the whole apparatus of bureaucratic Inethods of 
I coercion had been ell) ployed. The entire liberal press 
approved and applauded what had been thus done. 
The Lutherans had rightly judged that " the Union" 
I would inevitably lean to two resu]ts: the dissolution of 
Lutheranisln, and the spread of doglnatic indiff'erentisnl- 
that is to say, of infidelity. As soon as ]""rederick \Yillianl 
IV. had set free the in1prisoned preachers, they established, 
at a synod at Breslau in 18-11, a separate Lutheran Church 
-at the head of \vhich was the j uri8t IIuschke, and which 
soon obtained fronl the Govcrnlnent recognition and tolera- 
tion as a separate sectarian Church. 
Theology, in the meanwhile, had begun again to raise 
itself from the slough of unspiritual, unbelieving Rationalisln. 
The accession of Frederick "Tilliatn I V.-who, as a zealous 
I friend of his church, inlmediately pronliseù and aff'orùed it 
the In08t powerful protection-gave a new i[npulse to a ten- 
dency towards the Positive, already awakened and encou- 
raged by excellent teachers at the Universities. The 
believing theologians and preachers saw thell1::;elvcs e\'ery- 
,vhere preferred by the Governnlellt; the ri:Úng generation of 
students turneù to\vards thenl; anù then there came to 
divide the feelings of old and young the catastrophe of 1848, 
which struck terror into the whule Protestant clergy of 
Xorth Gennany, and showed the[u in the perspective the 
threatened rule of a ulultitude destitute of religion through the 
fault of the clergy theulsel ves. In Prussia the reign of 
I-Iegel's Pantheisnl was at an end-the Pantheism to which 
the lllinister Altenstein had gi \'en up both schools and 
1 EU.ER's ":1Ueine 'Vanderung durch's Leben," iv. 235. 
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pulpits. By degrees theological educational offices ""ere all 
filled by believing professors. __T ena and Giessen alone 
ren1ained on the hands of the Rationalists. In the new and 
now orthodox theology a twofold direction ,vas soon 
observed, proceeding fi'orn two different assun1ptions, and 
It.ading to very different result:;. Chiefly on the foundation laid 
by Sehlcierrnacber and N eanùer, there ,vas formed a " Union," 
or "reconcilelllent theology," represented by Kitzsch, 
Julius l\T liller, Dorner, Lüeke, Rothe and others. By the 
side of this arose a Lutheran theology, encouraged especially 
in Erlangen, Dorpat, Leipsig, and l
ostock. It declared 
itself at first as 111erely a Rppristination theology, as the doc- 
trine sinlply of the Ooneordian forn1ula, translated froll1 the 
language of the sixteenth into that of the nineteenth century. 
But this soon lllanifested itself to be a Eheer impos:3ibility for 
scientifically instructed and energetically di
ciplined IHen. 
Thi
 dreary undertaking was al'antloned to a fe\v pa
tors, at 
the head of wholn was l{ul1elbach, who could now boa:.-'t that, 
as "old Lutherans," they cultiyated the only genuine 
Lutheran theology-so that if Luther should conle back to 
earth he Iuight recognise the contributors to the" Zeitschrift 
fur lutherische Theologie" as his own true sons anù spiritual 
heirs. In the Universities, with scarcely a single exception, 
they declined having anything to do with this Lutheranism; 
and in theln (the U ni \'cr
ities) was fornled the party of " the 
ne\v Lutherans," represented by such nlen as l{ahnis, 
Delitz8ch, I{.liefoth, Stahl, and other
, with whOln are also to 
be 111entioned I-Iarnack, 'Tilmar, l
etri, and 
lünchn1eyer. 
These theologians deelare that they keep to the Lutheran 
doctrine of Justification, but ,,,ill not be bound by the 
fayourite Prote:3tant döglna of "the inyiEibility of the 
Oh urch," and a "uni yer8al priesthood." Since they nlain- 
tain the idea of a divine institution of the office of the 
Church, in opposition to that of a nlere transrni::5sion by the 
congregation, they are logieally compelled to the acceptance 
of another divinely ordained transmisEion, namel,y, that of the 
Sacranlent of Ordination. They profess, therefore, opinions 
concerning "office" and "ordination," "sacrament" and 
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I "sacrifice," which have brought on them frorll all ç;ides the 
reproach of " Catholicity." " You are already," it is saiù, t 
"close to the gates of Rnme-a little further on, and you 
will find yours('lves in5ide of the Eternal City." 1 That 
this Gernl
tn Lutheran PU5eyisIl1 Blust, like the 
\nglican, 
lead to a union with the Papi
ts, is the opinion expressed 
in the " Zeitschrift" of Guerike and Hudelhach. 2 
Of the preachers in Prussia \vho are di

ati5fied with" the 
Union," only a slnall nUInber has left the Church: the great 
majority has remained within it, partly because they could 
Dot rely on their congregations-partly because they did not 
Eke to renounce fixed incotnes, to become dependent upon 
the will uf their congregations. 3 But they ,yould like to 
throw oft' the yoke of " the TJ nion," anù withdra \V thetnseh-es 
as far as possible from a comnlunity ,,,ith Calvinism in 
doctrine and worship. They" ill not, ho\re,'er, gi,'e up 
their po
ition in "the Union Church," because it is "the 
State Church," and one does not like to forego its rights nnd 
ad vantages by separatin
 froIn it; and, also, beca u
e olle 
can contend ag
inst " the Union" n111ch n10re effectually 
,vhen within its precincts than fron1 the out:5ide. The 
Unionists declare that, ,vere the Union di",::;olved, there 
,vould be at least fi ve Churches in Prus:5ia. I t would be the 
Illost "un-Prussian act" that could be con1mitted; and it 
is added, "that they who endea ,'our to bring about the abo- 
lition of the Union are the enen1ie
 of Pru8sia."4 
The ordinances of' Frederick \'Tilliatll IV. sought to con- 
tent the Lutheran or Confessional party-at the head of 
which stood Stahl and l-lenO'stenbel"(r.-L y various conces- 
l:) M 
sions, and, at the SaIne tin1e, to restrain it within certain 
linlits, by a renewed proclarnation of the principles of "the 
Union." Finally, in the year 1857, "the Engli:--h Evange- 
lical Alliance" was sUllulloned to l
erlin to strengthen the 


1 LEH:
[AXX, pp. 2, 6. 2 
'.Jahrgang," 1853, p. ] 63. 
3 See the decla.ration of LEXZ, " Denkschrift üòer die neuesten kirch- 
lichen Bewegungen in Pommern." Berlin, 18.')8, p. 43. 
.. The General-Superintendent HOFF)L\.:XX, ,. Y" erhancUungen der Berl. 
Kirch!. Couferenz.," 18':>7, p. '677. 
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CRuse of "the Union." Baptists, 
lethodi:5ts, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalist
, Uah'inist ...\.nglicaus, and other sects, iln- 
pelled by their COllllnon hatreù to the Oatholic Church to 
fraternize (but reserving their differences), proclaiuled that 
"they caIne to Berlin to bear te
tilllony again
t the ne\v 
Phari::;ees and S:ulducees." And the heads of the United 
Lutherans very clearly perceiyeù that the first designation 
,vas Ineant to apply to them:5eh-es. On the other hand, 
Hoffinann, Kitzsch, bchenkel, I
rulll1nacher, Heppe, Sack, 
I(apff, Plitt, Ledderho
e, and a l1Ulnerous L3n(1 of Gerrnan 
spiritual kindred, declared that these l
nglish-Scotch-.r\llleri- 
can" DenoI11inations" were" flesh of their flesh and bone of 
their bone," and welconle fello\v-conlbatants in the battle 
against exclusive Lutheranisnl and-" R0I11e."1 It ought to 
be considered, they cried out to the
e nlelnbers of nlany 
creeds, that" the Alliance" consisted only of good Protestant 
denol11Ìnations, and all profes
ing the grand fundau1ental 
doctrine of Justification by inlputed righteousness; and that 
only by such an "Alliance" could it be pussible to represent, 
on the Protestant Eide, the essential unity of the Church of 
Christ. 2 
'Yhen the grand display ,vas over, the Lutherans scorn- 
fuUyasked, "vVhat perlllanent end had been attained by it 
?" 
By thus calling in foreigners, they had cast suspicion and 
raised accusations against their Gennan fellow-believers, 
,,,ith ,vho[11 they had hitherto lived in peace; and they had, 
by fraternizing with erroneous Leliever
, confirtlled the[ll in 
their error. 3 In filct, the result of this "Colllnlunion of 
Saints" n1ade visilJle in llerlin 'vas that the general confu- 
sion ".as greatly increased, tile doubts and uncertainties of 
the laity strengthened, and the people con finned in the idea 
that theolugians and preachers had thelllselves no fixed doc- 
trines; and that, after all, perhaps doctrine \vas a Inatter of 
-very little consequence. "The Union" haù pre\.iously pro- 
viJeù tbat the people should be nluch puzzled what to believe 


1 Stahl's 8peech in IIEXGSTEXBEllG'S "K.-Ztg.," 1857, p. 553. 
2 LIERETHUT, ,
 Die Evangel. Allianz." Berlin, 1857, p. 27. 
3 'V ANGEMANN'S "Preuss. JGrchengesch.," iü. 750. 
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concerning the Lord's Supper; and now", through " the ...\..lli- 
anee," Baptislll also was placed an10ng the articles of 
,,'hich no one knew ,vhat ,vas to be taught as certainly 
true. 
The ('hier pronloter of the Berlin Alliance Assembly was 
Von Bunsen, who, as Geheilnrath Eilers. testifies, was 
po:,se
sed with the idea of uniting all non-Catholic Confes- 
sions and Sects into one grand Evangelical union against 
the Catholic Church. After the death of Frederick "lril- 
liam III., it was expected and desired, in the higher official 
,vorld of Berlin-where, in the words of the same statesnlan,2 
"hatred to Catholicity had a,vakened an interest for the 
Evangelicals" - that Bunsen ,vould be appointed to the 

lini:5try of Spiritual Affitirs, and the demonstration of the 
Alliance in the German Inetropolis of Protestantisrn was 
,velcomed in those circles for the same reason. The sanle 
men who, at the Church Assenlbly at Bremen in 1852, had 
declared the stru
gle against "Rorne" to be the first and 
lllost pressing atfilir to be considered, 3 formed also the kernel 
of the Berlin ....\lliance gathering. Hatred to the Catholic 
Church, and joy at eyery injury, real or imaginary, to it, 
constituted the funJarnental tone to the whole proceedings 
of the Asserubly; but ,vhatever else ,vas of pernlanent con- 
sequence solely to the Protestant Church system, ,vas 
regarùed by the orthodox Lutherans and Confessionalists as a 
blow aimed at therl1sel Yes. 
Since the illness and retirement of I\::ing Frederick 'Vil- 
liam IV. frorll the GoverUlnent, ,vhich follo\ved immediately 


1 "'Yanc1erung durch's Leben," iv. 48. 2 Ibid., iv. 41. 
3 Against HExc;:-,TExnE HG'S speech concerli.ing the relation of the 
Catholic Church, especially of its mission, arose a cloud of witnesses. 
ZA
DER'S speech closed with the words, .. Let us attack the enemy 
where he is to be found. namely, in the heart of Rome," and after this, 
"the sluices were opened, and the waters rose high." .. Babel must 
fall. ,. .. Rome is an offðl->ring of hell." .. The infernal system of the 
Papacy evokes hatred, and the Gospel must, as long as Rome is Rome, 
hold no fellowship with it." These were the fundamental chords that 
were struck. Thus reports the ,. Seue Preussiche Zeitung," Sept. 19, 
1852. 
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the Alliance Assembly, there has been a kind of truce entered 
upon. Those dispused to Lutheranisnl :shake froln tilne to 
tinle indignantly the ecclesiastical chains that " the Union" 
has inlposed upon them; but they do not talk any longer 
of leaving the State Church. SOlne have endeavoured to 
establish thenlsel ves in countries tbat have relllaineù Lu- 
theran, but the majority feel theJnselves weak, because they 
are, in fact, nothing lnore than a party of theologians and 
pastors, ,vithout any flocks to follo\v theln. Göschel, one of 
the teIllporal leaders of-Lutheranisln, mournfully confessed, 
lately, "that the Lutheran Cburch of Gennany was really 
in a dying state. It has lost for the nlost part its very 
narne; in nlany countries it has already fallen to ruin, and 
the cause of its destruction is the prevailing indifferentislu." 
A reaction has indeed been aroused against the absorption of 
Lutheranisnl by "the U ninn," but it is utterly wanting in 
energy-it is sick with all kinds of he
itations and scruples. l 
"Throughout Gennany," says a 'Viirteruberg theologian,2 
"the Lutheran Church is become a 111ere nanle to the peo- 
pie; and as to the educated classes and theologians, it has 
\vith them been cut down to the root. ' Lutheran' has be- 
come in 'Viirternberg an obnoxious and abusive sectarian 
epithet." 
If ,ve now proceed to the contemplation of the state of 
individual Churches in Protestant Gennany, there is first to 
be noted-especially since 1846-a. very active life, and an 
impulse to ecclesiasticai construction and improven1ent an10ng 
the clergy, and the laity friendly to them. :Numerous dis- 
cussions at Conferences anù Church-days, provincial and 
general, have tnken place; and a considerable number of 
institutions of an educational or ethical character, or for the 
phy
ical \velfare of the people, have been establi
hed through 
the "Ilome 
lission." But all great and really religious 
problems await their solution; anù very fe"'
 people have 
even made an atten1pt to come to an understanding as to 
how the probleJl1 can be solved.- 
I " Zeitschrift fiir luth Theolog.," 1860, p. 310. 
2 In SCHAFF'S H Kirchenfreund," 1837, p. G7. 
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The very first question-that of the Church Constitution- 
, the retention or abolition of the Episcopacy of the temporal 
sovp.reign-Îs at the outset calculated to caU5e a division, 
and to discourage the friends of the Church. In n10st coun- 
tries, it is thought that the Cæsaro-Papacy is a chief cause 
of the decay of the Church. """That really oppresses our 
Church" (the "Titer is speaking especially of Saxony) "is 
the bureaucracy and the ten1poralization of the Church in all 
its institutions, so that all is bureaucratically governed, and 
spiritual affairs are disposed of like any other COlnnlon 
lllatter of business. l 
It is llOW well known what ,vas thought of his own Supre- 
111acy by the nlonarch who, anlong all the princes of n10dern 
times, ,vas the wi
est and n10st clear-sighted friend of .the 
Protestant Church. The state of the German Churches, ,ve 
finù, \vas in his eyes "absurd and untenable." "The terri- 
torial systern, anù the suprenlacy of the sovereign," says 
, Frederick "Tilliam IV., "are of such a nature, that one alone 
,voulù be sufficient to kill a church, \vere it 1110rtal." lIe then 
ll1entions, as a highly characteristic fact, that the abolition of 
the Consistory (in the year 1808), and the transference of its 
business to the governlnent authorities, had been allo\ved to 
pass as a purely indifferent adlninistrative measure, in which 
"the Church" was by no tneans concerned. "'Vith all his 
soul and with all hi5 strength" the king said, "he longed for 
the mornent in which he might resign his Church suprelnacy 
to Bishops, with whatever Dalne it Inight be thought fit to 
bestow upon them."2 
Every important change in the state of things previously 
existing is regarded, however, ,vith fear and trenlbling, even 
though the subserviency of the Church, and its absorption 
into the organi51l1 of the State, are felt to be oppressive and 
degrading. h Take froin the Church," it is said, "in its 
present shattered condition-a condition that has become 
IDllCh worse since 1848-the support and strength it receives 


1 HE
GSTEXBERG'8 u K.-Z.," 1851. p. 99. 
2 L. RICHTER'S "König Friedrich- 'Vilhelm IV., und die Verfassung 
der evangel.-Kirche." Berlin, 1861, pp. 22, 38. 
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from having the sovereign as its head and guardian, and you 
will see that it will fall asunder so completely that no one 
,vill ever be able to re-unite the fraglnents." I Up to . this 
time it has never appeared that the orthodox have anywhere 
shewn themselves at all in earnest with the principle of 
Church îndependence. "The nlajority" warns and threatens 
them \vith fatal consequences. The only country in which 
a really ne\v Church constitution has been introduced is 
Baden; and this does, in fact, appear as a terrifying exarnple, 
although its originato s regard their Tnodern constitution 
as "a Inodel for the whole of Evangelical Gerlnany." 1'heir 
plan is a transference of "political constitu tionalisnl" to the 
Church-a change even in the idea. aud essence of the 
Church-which is hereby tran:3forn1ed froln "a cornmunity of 
all who think to be justified by faith in Christ" into" a com- 
munity of those who," according to the expression of a 
government organ, "believe in the IDoral order of the 
,vorld."2 
High hopes 'were placed for many years in the institution 
of the Synods. In Prussia-in all Germany-great things 
were expected from these asseo1blies; but they \,"ere required 
-that was the first condition-to leave the Episcopacy of 
the sovereign untouched, and restrict theIllSelves to a l11erely 
deliberative character; and to play the part rather of a 
convocation of Church notables than of a modern constitu- 
tional representative asseillbly. The first attempts ,vere not 
encouraging. Concerning the ecclesiastical conference of the 
Deputies from German Princes, held in 1845, in Berlin, it is 
said: "The first atten1pt ,vas the last, and remained ,vithout 
any visible result."3 Then carne the splendidly-coll1posed 
General Synod of 1846, including the very flower of theo- 
logical intelligence, and of the religiou
ly-ùispo
eù portion 
of the Governnlent. It undertook the sulution of the most 
difficult religious questions, and desired to set aside the 


11\IESSXF.R'S " IL-Zeitung," 1860, p. 84. 
2 J\IE8S
ER'S "K.-Ztg.," July, 1861. 
· RICHTER'S" Geschichte der evangel. Kirchenverfassung in Deutsch- 
land," p. 253. 
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I confessional ,vriting3 of the old Reformers, and introduce a 
new forrflula. This, \vhich wa5 drawn up by Nitzsch, was, 
howe\Ter, made so vague ana verbose, in order that it might 
be acceptable to aU parties, that, as the Lutherans said, " it did 
not attribute too lnuch faith to the unbelieving, nor too much 
incredulity to the believing." A..lt hough approved by the Synod, 
it became ajest to the public in general; and a few months after 
the terlniIlation of the Synod, no onc would have anything to do 
,vith the resolutions that had been passed by great Inajorities. 1 
New attempts at Synods were nlade in Berlin in the years 
1856 and 1857. The ICing desir
d to have them, but he 
was ,varned "that, by calling thenl together, he Inade 
obvious to all the ,vcrld the imperfection and disorders of the 
Church, ,vhich otherwi
e had been partly a secret of the 
authorities, and were known in all their extent only to a fe\v 
of the initiated."2 The impossibility of a Synod devi
ing 
anything tenable in the ,yay of a Confession of Faith, anù 
steering a safe course between the clailns of the IT nian and 
of the Lutherans, but especially the anxiety as to the forlll 
I in which this Synodical systeln was likely to develope itsel
 
occasioned this plln to be again dropped. One thing ,vas 
dreaded and detested as the worst that could happen to the 
I Church-namely, the rule of "nlajorities," or that Church- 
democracy so \vannly recommenùed by Bunsen,. "If," said 
Rothe, "the mR:jority of tho
e who count thenlselves as 
n1ernbers of our Church is to decide concerning- luatters of 
faith, and doctrine, and worshi p, the Church established 
according to their notions \vill soon have little rnore of a 
(}Aristian Church left in it."3 


If we no\v turn to the doctrinal-theological side of the 
German Protestant Church, we shall acknowledge, thai here 
-even at the pre
ent tilne-is its chief strength and fanle. 
That only in Gernlany does there no\v exist a real Protestant 


1 HEXGSTEXBERG, in the "A.ktenstücken der Evang. Oberkirchen- 
raths," 18;)6, iii., ii., p. 25. 
2 HEXGSTEXBERG. 1856, iii., ii. 
s 
'Ethik," iii. 10-11. See HESGSTESBERG'S "K.-Ztg.," 1856, p. 533. 
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theology, a science of theology, is generally ackno,vledged. 
All other Churches of the Reforlnation obtain their theological 
nutrÌn1ent-as far as they feel the ,vant ùf any-from' the 
Gern1ans. Julius ::\IiHler and Lieoner are quite in the right 
-the fonner, when he designates theology, " with its restless 
spirit of inquiry, and its earnest desire to dig deep," as the 
actual chærislna of Gennan ProtestantÌs111;1 the latter, \vhen 
he paints the contrast bet\veen the burden of ignorance 
\vhich lies on the Protestant Church-so that the "city upon 
a hill is scarcely any 11l0re to be seen, or the eye is blinded 
to it," -and the splendid efforts of the German theologians of 
the present day.2 
The Protestant Church of Gern1any is, before all things, and 
essentially, a Theological Chul'clt. 'rheologian
, lite7'ati, learned 
uni versity [nen, created it, and fixed on it, ineflacea 01 y, the stalnp 
of their own thoughts and actions. Theologians form its only 
authority, and, through the ad vice they gi ve to princes, nlay be 
called its ruler5. Its" churches" are, consequen tly, "schools," 
or "lecture-halls ;" and its "pulpits," "l'rofe
sorial chairs." It 
began its existence ,vith the theses of an acadeInical dispu- 
tation. The" word," as its founder wa5 accustoIned to say 
(and he never really departed froln his professorial character), 
is, in fact, all-first and last-and its only word. It lec- 
tures, n1akes its bow, and withùraws; it preaches, and it 
sings, but its "chaunts" are not "hynuls;" they are, for 
the nlost part, nothing more than "versified theological 
treatises," or " sernlons in rhYIlle." It is a Church born of a 
connÌ1bial alliance between professors and princes; the features 
of both parents are discernible in its features, though not 
exactly in harn10nious cOlnbination; and if it is frequently 
reproached with being "sick]ied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought "-and that it is " te111poralized "-and that it is to 
be regarded as an institution rather thnn a Church-,,'hy, 
that is but merely saying that "the child cannot deny its 


I "Fortbildung der Deutsch-protestantischen IGrcbenverfm::sung," 
p. 4. 
2 "Zur Kirchlichen Prinzipienfrage der Gegenwart." Dresden, 
1860, p. 24, et seq. 
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own father and Inother." And so it is possible that the 
judgment pas
ed upon it by the richest intellect and most 
profound mind alnong living Protestant theologians may 
prove to be prophetic-" The Protestant Church in Ger- 
many," he says, "has educated a theology" (I t'hould reverse 
thi:5 relation), "which, in the course of time-anù that by no 
accidental process, but by the necessity of its very existence 
-will be brought into the Inost cOII1plet.e hostility with the 
same Church, and enter on a cour:3e, of which the sole, 
inevitable result must be its complete dis'5ollltion." I 
Theology in Gerlnany has indeed again become believing, 
but much is wanting to its being a rig-htly believing one in 
the sense of the confessional ,vriting
. E\"en tho:3e theo- 
logians who boast particularly of their faithful devotion to 
I the Lutheran systell1 are not ortho(lox. "The fact is ob- 
I vious to everyone," sars J uliu8 }'lülIer, " that among all the 
,Lutheran theologians who haye lately published any COII1- 
prehensive ,yorks in the domain of doctrines of faith, there 
is not a single one who does not consiùer the Lutheran sym- 
bolic books as requiring n10dification in sOlne point or other."2 
And here come into consideration de6nitiùns of profound 
I importance. "For many years," said Ehrenberg, at the 
: Berlin General Synod, "he had been looking for a n1an who 
agreed in all points with the symbolic books of his con- 
I fession, but as yet he had never founù one." 3 For a century 
it has been maintained that no theologian, whether frOln his 
professorial chair or in the pulpit, has been instructing his 
hearers in complete accordance, either as to form and sub- 
stance, with the symbolieal books. 4 .A.nd so inlperiously 
does this position, especially in reference to the solemn con- 
fession of faith, bear upon the clergy, th'tt they have found 
out a way by which they n1ight nlake that which is the fact 
appear to be in accordance with what was required both by 
law and custom. 


I ROTHE'S" Theologische Ethik," iii. 1015. 
t " Deutsche Zeitschrift," 1855, p. 107. 
a " Verhandlungen der evang. General-;ynode zu Berlin," p. 30l. 
· "
Ionatschrift fur die unirte evang. Kirche," US!7, ü. 84. 
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So long as Gennan Protestants were in the habit of sub- 
lllitting to every ecclesiastical regulation maùe by their 
lllonarchical supreJne bishops, they quieted their consciences 
,vith the reflection that the princes had prescribed an oath to 
be taken as to the synlbolical books; and then, about the 
close of the last century, jurists gave expression to this 
opinion: that the views taken as to the accepted teaching 
in reference to the sYlnbolical books "vas only to continue as 
long as the Protestant princes lllight desire they should be 
Dlaintained.I A fte
 a long dispute upon the point, as to 
"rhether a person had to swear as to the synlbolical books, 
either" because," or " in so lap as," they contained Scripture 
doctrine, there came the period of Rationalism, in which 
"light ,york"
 was Inade \vith both oath and creed, and each 
individual found a consolation for himself in the multitude 
around hilll ,vho entertained the saIne views, and were placed 
in a like predicaInent with himself. Ever since 1817, the 
Church authorities proved themselves to be ingenious in 
discovering devices for giving full scope to private judglnent, 
and in constructing fonnulas peculiarly qualified to evade or 
to weaken the rigidity of Confessional declarations. And 
80 persons prolnised to teach "in the spirit," or " according I 
to the principles," or" in so far as they were scriptural," or 
"with a certain regard to the declarations of creed :" and in 
Daden they ,vent so far as in their "Confes
ion" to n1aintain 
a free exan1ination of the Scriptures. In Saxony and in 
naden, ho\vever, the olù, strict, and unconditional " Decla- 
ration" ,vas adhered to. 
All propo:,itions and di:3cussions upon the sanle question 
have, up to this tirne, been attended with an unsati
fa.ctory 
result. The Churches of the Reformation are in this pre- 
dican1ent-they cannot well subsist without a solemn Decla- 
ration from their clergy and a settled doctrine; and neither 
can they subsist if they have either the one or the other. 
()n one siùe it is saiù: "'Vhat can a Church be from ,vhich 
every symbol has vanished-what can it be but a Babel î',2 
1 TÖLL
ER'S " Unterricht yon symbolischen Biichern," p. 30. 
2 BRÖ:UEL, in the 
, Luth. Zeitschrift," 1855, p. 275. 
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 On the other side it is replied, and with perfect justice too: 
" .A. rigid binding down to symbols, in the present state of 
theology, can only lead to hypocrisy and intolerable violence 
to conscience." I Thus it is indispensable to make the solemn 
I Declaration very vague, in order that a fl
ee scope be afforded 
to the clergy as to the syrn bol. And hence it is only" ac- 
cording to its spirit" that they can be judged; and the signi- 
fication to be given to "the spirit," and the \veight to be 
attached to it, nlust in the end be left to the clergy them- 
selves, unless there happens to be, as in Saxony, a liying, 
active, acknowledged authority to interpret and determine 
,vhat doctrine is to be taught. 
4.4.t the foundation of the Eyangelical Church Union at 
Wittenberg, in the year 1848, a consillerable number of 
distinguished theologians for the first time declared that 
"they stood, as to their creed, upon the ground of the 
Reformed Confession." This very wide phrase, and at 
bottom binding to nothing those who made it, has since that 
time become a great filvourite. Then in the year 1853 it 
,vas declared, at a nleeting in Berlin, "that the Augsburg 
Confession should be regarded as the standard and expression 
of a COlnnlon creed and doctrine." This was the strongest 
and greatest effort at effecting a submission to a certain 
fornlula ,vhich had yet been made. The lnatter, however, 
though seriously proposed, 'vas not seriously meant, for even 
those who \vere present assenting to such a proposition were 
thoroughly well aware that amongst thenlselves, and in all 
Germany, there was not a single theologian who did, in 
point of fact, accept all the articles of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. How little the parties who passed such a resolution 
felt themselves bound in points of faith by it, was 
oon 
shown by some of those who had taken part in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting at which it ,vas passed (Schenkel, 
for instance), publishing writings which were in distinct and 
strong contradiction to the Confession of 1530. 
And then, where " the Union" is most firn1ly established, 
there the authority of the synlbolical books i:5 irrenlediably 
1 Thus speak Rothe, Petersen, and l\larheineke. 
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ruined. At church assemblies and pastoral meetings it has I 
recently been declared that in Prussia, according to the 
Tenth Article, a person is free to partake of the Lord's 
Supper in three different sense
-in the Lutheran, or the I 
Calvinistic, or in accordance with the Union signification; I 
and there are others, also, who maintain there is nothing to 
prevent its being taken and understood in a fourth or a fifth 
sense II Besides this, there ,vas the fact, 'which ,vas not, and 
could not, be disputed, viz., that by the SolenlJ1 Dpclaratioll 
contained in the Ordination Formula, many were, in Pr'lssia 
(as well as in Saxony and IIanover), forced by the la \V to 
lie-the fact is not to be palliated, but to be larnente(l-arHI 
the only ,yay of quieting .individuals so situated was with the 
reflection that there was a multitude of others who were tell- 
ing lies, or had lied; and that such lying nIust be borne with, 
because numbers of their followers ,vould be involved in an 
inextricable embarras8rnent if a serious construction were put 
upon the Solemn Obligation. 2 
If the Solemn Obligation ,vere to be accepted as etfecti,'cly 
binding, and really to be acted upon, then the theological- 
scientific education of the sacerdotal order nlust be abandonf\d, 
and persons in authority restrict thclnselves to the fonnation 
of establishnlents for clerical candidates sirnilar to the Dis- 
senters' acaden1Îes in England. No theologian can, or \yill, 
any more seriously bind himself to the whole doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession and Concordian formulas. The use 
\vhich hitherto has been Illade of these by-gone rules of creed 
has been mainly polemical. Everyone I:1Ys down the 
measure of the symbolical books upon that which he desires 
to denounce as heterodux; but everyone, at the same time, 
denies that his own doctrine is, ,vhen he departs frool such a 
standard, to be decided by it. Noone who is clothed with 
an official professional position can venture to stand against 
the torrent of modern exegesis; and ,vhen, for example, Er- 
langen theologians vowed that there was no passage in the 
Bible could be expounded in a sense difFerent from that 
1 " Deutsche Zeitschrift," 1854, p. 200. 
2 BRU
'S " Repertorium," vüi. 134. 
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which was laid down in the symbolical books, then "the 
Scripture Evidence" of Professor von Hofmann was pointed 
at; and he then was, on aJl sides, accused of being a falsifier 
of the pure Lutheran doctrine of " Satisfaction," and" J usti- 
fication"-and so did the same book serve to show that, at 
this timp. of day, neither the big nor the little flies will remaic 
quiescently pendent in the spider's web of such Solemn 
OLligations. 
All are agreed in this-that the main doctrine of the whole 
of the Cunfe
sional \vritings is that of "Justification;" that 
in that <.logma Protestant antagonism to the Catholic system 
has its centre and its most pregnant expression. In it " the 
Refonnatiun recognises its central point, its noblest jewel, 
its e:5sential substance-it is that wherewith Evangelical 
Christianity, founded upon the Gospel, stands and falls."l 
" Noone unùerstands anything of Christianity who has not a 
clear and \-ivid conlprehension of tltis doctrine. This doctrine 
is, however, in its innerlnost core, destroyed in the Romish 
Church.'"2 " In accorùance therewith," says Hengstenberg's 
organ, "in every sermon must our banner be at least once 
unfurled."3 "The doctrine of Justification," it is said in 
Erlangen, "is the permanent death that gnaws the bones of 
Catholics."4 " It is the standard by which the \vhole of the 
Gospel must be interpreted, and every obscure passage ex- 
plained."5 
If now one should say to a religious member of the Ger- 
man (and especially on account of this doctrine self-styled 
"Evangelical") Church: "This doctrine is abandoned by the 
scientific theologians of Germany; there is scarcely one 
theologian of any narne \vho will stand up, in serious earnest- 
ness, and with a view to the inevitable consequence following 
froln it, for this dogrna of the Reformers anù of the symbolical 


1 1\..LIXG, in HERZOG'S" Encyklopädie," xii. 582. 
2 Thus writes F. 'V. KRU
DIACHER in the" Halleschen Volksblatte," 
1853, p. 203. 
3 H Evang. K.-Z.," vol. xlvüi., pp. 415-416. 
.. " Zeitschr. für Protest.," vol. xxvi., p. 119. 
Ii Ibid., vol. xxix., p. 134. 
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books, and the Concordian fonnula in particular"-if these 
,vorùs were so spoken, they would only provoke an incre- 
dulous and compa8sionate snlile. And yet such is ab:5olutely 
the fact. Already had Tholuck's "Literary Advertiser" 
(litterarischer Anzeiger) directed general attention to the 
unheard-of levity with ,vhich the article on "Justification" 
w'as at the present tin1e treated;1 so that what the Reforlners 
had (as in the case uf Osiander and others) r
jected, ,vas 
now declared to be the orthodox doctrine. i\.nd then it has 
been sho\vn by Schneckenburger 2 that the ne\v Lutheran 
theolugians have diso'wned both the doctrine of Luther.and 
the sYlnbolical books, and have abandoned the main artic1e 
of "J usti6cation," or they have given to it a signification 
the very opposite to that \vhich the first Reformer
 had de- 
sired or intended. l\.nd so it has conle to pass, as he 
remarks, that there is but one theological writer, who can 
at the present tin1e be nan1ed, ,vho remains true tú the old 
Lutheran doctrIne, and that is Petri. 3 Since Schnecken- 
burger's death the contradiction between the dogn1atic and 
exegetical deductions of theologians, and between a general 
appeal to the "Confe8sion," the "pure Doctrine," and the 
article of "the standing and falling Church," has become 
more sharp, harsh, and dissonant. A few years ago l\.:ahnis, 
too, declared, "he recognised in the direction of the ' Union' 
theology (Nitzsch, Lange, l\lüller, &c.) no theologians ,vho 
stood on the basis of ' J usti6cation through faith.'" l{ahnis 
had, he said, to relnark with respect to "Justification" -first, 
that he held with the Lutheran theologians-
lartensen, 
Von Hoflllann, Sartorius, and others; and, secondly, that he 
had found hinlself forIl1erl y in a position like to theirs. 4 
1 "Jahrg," 1848, p. 248. 
2 "V ergleichende Darstellung des lutherischen und reformirten Lehr- 
begriffs," 1855, ii. 38-45. 
3 Although SCHNECKF.NBURGER is right, upon the whole, in his judg- 
ment of the Lutheran doctrine and theologians, still he has fallen into 
error when he ascribes to the Reformers an opposite doctrine, by hunting 
up a few theologians of the same confession, who held opinions opposite 
to the prevailing and adopted doctrine, and then putting those few for- 
ward as the real representatives of the Protestant Church doctrine. 
4 "Die Lehre vom heiligen Geiste." Halle, 1847, p. 82. 
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And here, if the author is not to be reproached with the 
introduction of what nlay be considered as superfluous, he 
would wish to cite the nanles of theo]ogians, some living, 
and SOine dead, who were participators in the latest theolo- 
gical development, and who have abandoned the Protestant 
doctrine of "Justification," as it is set forth in the Concor- 
dian fornlula and the Heidelberg Catechism, and which ,vas 
the prevailing doctrine until 1760. 
These theologians are-Olshausen, Schleiermacher and his 
entire school, Heydenreich, Brandt, Nitzsch, Ulhnann, 
Neander, Sartorius, Bähr, Schenkel, 
lartensen, Nägelsbach, 
J. T. Beck, I\::öllner, Schöberlein, Gerock, I-Iundeshagen, 
Richard Rothe, J. P. Lange, Ebrard, Von Ilofmann, Julius 

Iüller, Lipsius, Beneke, Rennecke, Sack, Dorner, l{östlin, 
Baunlgarten, Düsterdiek, ICurtz, Ackermann, I\::rehl, Schlnid, 
"T eizsäcker, I\::alchreuter, l{rahner, Gess, Stier, Grüneisen, 
Hagenbach, and De 'Vette. 1 This list coulù, upon more 
diligent examination, be certainly considerably enlarged. It 
indisputably embraces the most gifted individuals, and who, 
as the Inost profound investigators in Biblical learning, have 
especially inlparted a ne\v inlpulse to theology. And, as- 
suredly, many others might take their place by the side of 
those that have been nanled, if they had not preferred, upon 
such a subject as this, to content theinselves with the hack- 
nefell phrases of " Justification by Faith," &c., &c.; and at the 
saIne time carefuUy eschewed every close exposition and 
minute anatomization of the dogma. 
It has, indeed, been for some time customary to make an open 
I avowal as to an adherence to the material principle of the Re- 
fortnation, and so to carryon a game with phrases, as if they 
1 Even the theologians, who pass in our days as the purest Lutherans, 
have not escapE'd the reproach of having fallen away from the Lutheran 
doctrine of ".Justification." This has occurred with KLIEFOTH, (see 
" Zeitsch. für luth. Theo!.." 1854. p. 84), and so with Thomasius, Harless, 
and Preger (see KLIEFOTH'S H Kirch!. Zeitsch.," 1858, p. 404). Guerike, 
who has obtained, beyvnd all others, the praise of holding by the purest 
Lutheran orthodoxy, is Rhown in TnOLGCK'S "Theo!. Anzeiger," 1848, 
p. 322, &c., to have had in his description of the "Justification" creed, 
in his "Symbolik" (2d Edit., 184G, p. 365), to have destroyed what was 
the leading idea of Luther and the Reformation. 
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were so many counters; ,vhi18t, as regards these phrases, no 
fixed ideas are attached to them, or different ideas are 
affixed to the salue solelnn words of" Justification by Faith." 
" Of what avail i8 it," says a theologian, "to Evangelical 
Christianity, if it confesses that it is only through faith that 
righteousness and salvation are attainable, ,vhen it is at the 
same time not agreed as to wherefore there is faith unto 
salvation."1 Upon this point Schenkel is a renlarkable 
example; for he, upon every opportunity, repudiates the 
Reforlner's doctrine of J llstification as untenable; and then 
again can speak exactly like one of the mob of preachers 
upon the grand luaterial principle of Protestantislu! Thus, 
too, Bunsen intilnates that Justification alone through Faith 
has been translated out of the Sernitic tongue into the 
J aphetic, and that it is "the principle of moral self- 
re8ponsibility."2 And very recently, Rossman, in his 
" I{elnarks upon the age of the Reforrnation," (" Betrachtung- 
en über das Zeitalter ùer l{efonnation,") n1ade the discovery 
that every modern state is bascd upon the evangelical 
principle of Justification through Faith! 
It is indisputably one of the nl08t suggestive and, at the 
sanle tilue, widely cou1prehensive event$ in the later history 
of religion, that the doctrine which \vas peculiarly the foun- 
dation of the whole edifice of Protestant teaching should be 
scientifically pro
tI
ated cOl11pletely to the earth. It is, in 
sooth, still a standing reproach for one theologian to Inake to 
another that it is sought to lead hiln into error, and to turn 
hin1 away fronl the "G(I
pel," when the attetnpt is made to 
divert hil11 frolll the pure ùoctrine of JU8tification by Faith. 
But then, when a per
on is cOlllpelled to propound a scientific 
exposition of the dogn1a, and when general phrases can no 
longer be enlployed, then there regularly is brought into 
view a doctrine which l{eformers and the genuine followers 
of Luther denounce as "Papistical" or "Arminian." 
1 LÖWE in the" Göttinger l\fonatschrift fiir Theol. uud l{irche," 1851, 
p. 336. Also RASE, "Die Entwicklung des Protestantisll1us," 1855, p. 
19, speaks openly upon the contradiction between the now widely ex- 
tended notion of Justification through Faith and the orthodox doctrine. 
2 "Hippolytus," i. 339. 
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Exegetic theology in Germany has become so powerful, 
and distinguished expounders of the Bible have still so 
high a scientific reputation to maintain, that the repulsion 
of this theology to the expositions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, is an impossibility . Not a few of the 
modern exegetists have, ,vith the very best intentions, 
attempted to connect together the doctrines of the Reformers 
and the Bible. 'Vith such intentions they 'went to work; 
but their labour came to-naught! The 8taff is broken 
upon which they leant who sought to render the Cunfessional 
writings again available; and the toil has been vain of those 
who have sought to restore the old Protestant creed, and to 
re-animate the faith at one period placed in the symbolical 
books. Even the distinctive appellation of "E\'angelical," 
has no longer its right signification; for ,vhat \vas meant 
at the time of the Reformation by that word was-the 
"Ilnputation" doctrine, with all its consequences. 
And yet aU things were attcmpted, and all, too, ventured, 
for the purpose of upholding this" article of a standing and 
fnning Church!" It was for the sake of this that the 
Epistle of St. James was pronounced to be "an epistle of 
straw;" and it was for the sake of this that in the Augsburg 
Confession, laid before the Emperor and the Empire, the 
barefaced falsehood 'vas promulgated, that this doctrine had 
previously been maintained by St. Augustine; and when 
}'Ielancthon, out of sheer down-right shaIne, had omitted it 
from an edition of the Confession, still it ,vas-despite of 
most earnest protests on the part of a few theologians-again 
(in 15 i6) foisted into the text of the Confession! For the 
sake also of this doctrine, had Luther deliberately and 
purposely given a n1i5translation of several pas
age8 in the 
Bible, and especi'1.11y of the Epistles of St. Paul; it \\'a:5, 
too, to uphold thi8, his favourite dogma, that the great Re- 
fornler interpolated fanciful expressions of his own, that were 
foreign to, and altogether undiscoverable in, the original t8xt. 
The Reforrners went further. For the purpose of being 
able to pre:òerve and nlaintain an article of faith \\ hich was 
utterly unknown to all Christian antiquity, a breach was 
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made with all ecclesiastical tradition, and the authority 
of the dogmatic testimony of the Church in every age 
rejected. "This," says J ulius 
[Üller, "must be openly 
adn1itted, by every unprejudiced hi
torical investigation, that 
not merely the ecclesiastical theology of the middle ages, 
but even the Patristic theology of the fourth, fifth, anrl sixth 
centuries, are, upon eyery point th
t is a nlattcr of dispute 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, more on the side of 
the former than of the latter."l 
If 
lüller intended to intimate that this important fact 
lay concealed from the men of the Reforrnation, viz., that 
their doctrine \vas at variance with that which ,vas main- 
tained in the first centuries of Christianity, he is partly right, 
that is, he is so far right in this, that the fact was carefully 
concealed from the people-that the laity did not know any- 
thing about it; but it \vas f..'1,r otherwise in the narrow circle 
of the Reformers, because there the circumstance \vas openly 
adverted to. 
Ielancthon declared in his letter to Brenz that 
what he had maintained for the GenTIan Protestants in the 
Augsburg Confession was an untruth. Luther had fre- 
quently and frankly avowed that his doctrine was quite dif- 
ferent fron) any to be found in the most ancient Churches; 
and hence it was that he contemned the Fathers, as witnesses 
to what was the Ancient Church doctrine. His labours to 
lo\ver, so far as he possibly could, in public estimation, the 
authority of the Ancient Councils, \vere plainly in corre- 
spondence \vith the consciousness of their being adverse to 
his doctrine. The same thing has been acknowledged by 
Calvin, viz.-that the ne\v doctrine of "Justification" \vas 
neither to be found in tradition nor alnongst the Fathers. 
And \vhen the United Theologians and preachers of Rostock, 
in a written appeal to the preachers of the cities of Lübeck, 
Hau1burg, and LÜneburg, declare-" That as to the articles 
of ' Free \Y ill,' , Grace,' and' J ustifica tion,' the teaching of or- 
thodox antiquity is in complete concordance with that men- 
tioned by Catholic theologians"2-when such a circun1stance, 
1 "Deub,che Zeitschrift," July, p. 214. 
2 See BERTRAM'S "Evangel. Liineburg." p. 271. They remark that 
there are only a few passages in the later writings of Augustine and 
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we say, as this occurs, then it is plain that those who really 
are theologians indu]ge in no illusions upon these points. 
But then-when persons are speaking before the world- 
another, anù quite a different, form of language is used. 
A 801nething, however, must be said upon this point, and 
,vhat it is nlay he sl1rolised from the vien r which Stahl takes 
of it, "iz.-" Imputed righteousness is the Inystery which 
contains the innermost e:5sence of the Christian religion, and 
the fulness of Divine Light; and it is only through the Re- 
formation that this Di\"ine Light ,vas shed upon the spirit of 
mankind."l And this doctrine it is which peculiarly qualifies 


I!rosper (upon the irresistible operation of Grace). They are an excep- 
tion to the Catholic and Ancient Church doctrine. 
1 HE
GSTEXBERG'S H K.-Z.," 1853, pp. 324-3:25. The theologians of 
modern times are in the habit of avoiding the use of the expression " im- 
I puted righteousness" as a distinction from true, interiorly affected 
H righteousness." The discourse is ever only of the righteousne8S by 
faith, justification through faith. This designation, however, in the 
mouth of a Prote
tant is so much the more inapplicable and deceptive, as 
it is the Catholic Church that has been peculiarly competent to show 
how faith, operating through love, has been found to be right in the sight 
of God; whilst, on the othp.r hand, according to the old Protestant 
system, it is not faith, but the imputation of the sufferings of Christ, 
which makes man appear justified before God, or that the process of 
justification is therewith fulfilled, that God attributes to man the suffer- 
ings and the fulfilment of the law by Christ, as if man himself had 
yielùed the same obedience, and that man, through faith, knows and be- 
comes as
ured of this imputation. By such a mode of comprehending the 
subject, man is justified in a very vague manner-merely through the 
means of a very forced figure of speech; so that one can only be said to 
be justified through faith, as it might be affirmed "that he had eaten a 
full meal because he had handled a fork." But what service the imputa- 
tion doctrine can confer upon individuals or the community may be in- 
ferred from the following words of V ILl\1.AR :-" Even in Luther, despite 
of all the boundless graces bestowed upon him, there is sin-and sin never 
to be justified But we see in him not sin, but to the sinner imputed 
righteouslle
 through faith in the one Redeemer, Jesus Christ; and all 
have heard \\ hat He IJas said, that through this imputed righteousness is 
alone to be judged what may, in man's whole existence, happen, or 
apparently occur to him. Take away this imputed righteou
ness, let us 
not see it, and then nought remains of him but the weakest sinner, and 
in all his thoughts the wildest nonsense that the dreariest of madcaps 
ever devised. "-'" Zeitschr. für luth. Theol.," 1848, p. 284. 
" 
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the Lutheran Church to hold a high position in the Catho- 
licity of its doctrine-of that Catholicity which, as he says, 
ever consists in God-appointed doctrine and orùinance, and 
in being the bond of ChristianÏt y for all places and through 
all times, and in opposition to human invented error, which 
never has been universally accepted. I 
In the author's judgment the importnnce of the subject 
here mentioned can scarcely be too highly appreciated. Here 
upon the one side stand Luther, 1Ielancthon, Calvin, and 
their disciples, the Protestant Confessional writings, and the 
cornbined Lutheran and Calvinistic theology of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. They all have professed to find 
that doctrine ,vhich we for brevity sake nan1e "the doctrine 
of Imputation," laid down di:stinctly in the Bible. On the 
other side is the newer and the latest theology, the whole 
modern scientific exegesis, and it rejects the doctrine, it re- 
jects t
e Reforrnation exposition of fragmentary Bible pas- 
sages as false and untenable. But it is a suprelne evangeli- 
cal principle, that the Scripture is perfectly clear and suffi- 
cient on all fundamental points. How, then, is this funda- 
mental difference to be cleared up î And thereby is con- 
cerned a doctrine \vhich, as everyone adn1its, has an incalcu- 
lable influence upon Christian consciousness and ecclesiastical 
life-a doctrine (by the admission or confession of Inany 
Protestant theologians), that had fornlerly been a source of 
destruction to countless beings, and has caused a desola-:- 
tion of the Churches, of which persons fOflnerly had no fore- 
thought. The whole edifice of the Protestant Church and 
theology reposes, therefore, on two principles-one InateriaI, 
the other formal: the doctrine of Ilnputation, and the suffi- 
ciency of the Bible. But the nlaterial principle is given up 
by exegesis and dogmatic theology; anù as to the formal 
principle, for the sufficiency of the Bible, or eyen for the 
inspiration of the writings of the disciples of the ,A.pnstles, 
110t the shadow of a scriptural arguluent can be adùuced. 
The time ,vill, it must, come when the whole vast in1portance 
of this matter will excite universal attention. To such 
1 "Die lutherische IGrche," 1859, p. 452. 
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serious thought n1ust the experience which has now been 
gone through force the attention of those who, in driving 
Rationaiisill out of the pulpit, and re-establishing a Protest- 
ant believing body of preachers, have found the experin1ent 
not correspond with their expectations. " For a long tin1e," 
says Baumgarten, l "persons might entertain the notion that 
it was Rationalism n1ade our churches elnpty, and our 
preaching unattended to. But now since Christ crucified is 
again preached, an<l yet no serious effect, upon the whole, is 
to be observed, it is necessary to abandon this n1istake, and 
not to conceal from ourselves that preaching is unable to 
revive religious life." "The in1potency of the present 
preaching," he continue
, "is stilllnore appalling, when it is 
generally known and confessed that tho:3e who could testify 
to the extrelne depth of the degradation to which it has 
descended, refrain froll1 telling the entire of its evil conse- 1ft 
q uences." 
Delitzsch has confirmed the testimony given by Baulngarten. 
"It is," he says, "indeed true that the nullity of results 
from preaching is one of the saddest circumstances of the 
dft.y."2 And there have of late been n1any Councils held as 
to the causes of this deplorable fact. The Berlin n1eeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance occupied itself a good deal \vith this 
theme. ,,"Therefore," it was asked, "has it con1e to pass 
that, despite of a restoration of theology to the Ecclesiastical 
Confe5sions, there shoulù be exhibited so little of spiritual life 
an10ngst the congr
gations ?" Professor ICrafft, who delivered 
a lecture on the subject, has recognised some of the causes of 
the evil. He has saiù, and that, too, plainly enough, that the 
doctrine of the syn1bolical books had, at a former period, 
effected "the downfall of all spiritual life; and person
, 
therefore, n1ust not be surprised, if its renew"al at the present 
moment should bear sin1ilar fruit."3 The preacher Beyschlag, 
of Carlsruhe, who, ilnmediately after I{rafft, addressed the 
meeting, has spoken still more clearly on the same then1e, 


1 "Nachtgesichte des Sacharias," 1855, ii. 12l, et seq. 
2 "Erlang. Zeitschr. für Protestantismus," 1858, p. 305. 
3 ",.,... erhandlungen," p. 186. 
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which he referred to as "the most peculiarly pressing and 
urgent eccle8iastical question of the tirne."l The whole 
calanlity of the Protestant Church up to this very day was 
"its one-sided creed-confession" -the "deaù orthoùoxy," \vith 
its doctrine of " Sanctification."2 "Out of it Rationalisnl had 
naturally 8prung; and the revival of this orthoJoxy has become 
a chronic Church epidelnic, seizin
 upon and carrying off great 
numbers of the clergy." 
Naturally, the
e declarations, as to the phenomenon, ,vere 
repudiated by nlany; but, then, as to the fact itself, all 
were unanimous. And even at nleetings of preachers (for 
instance, the Berliners, in 1858, and the Saxons, at Gnadau, 
in 1859), held consultations about it. Lately, too, the ten- 
dency towards which the faithful \vere inclining \vas corn- 
plained of even in a Palatinate ecclesiastical journal. s " If," 
as it said, "one looks closely into the conùition of indiviùual.. 
congregations, to whonl, for long year8, the Gospel has been 
preached in its sill1plicity and purity, it will be found that the 
'V ord seeU1S to have fallen on land covereù \vith thorns, or 
upon a stony soil, or upon the hard-Leaten highway;" and in 
such a cOluplaint is involved the strongest demand for 
subjecting the !So -called "Evangelical Gospel" itself to a 
. . 
reVISIon. 
In logical connection with the Inlputation doctrine stands I 
the Refùrmation apprehension of " tlw four last things." The 
old Lutheran and Calvinistic doctrine \vas, that every n1an, 
upon his death, instantly either attained to the happiness of 
Heaven, or \vas thru
t down into lIeU. An indispensable 
absolution and purification from sin was regarded as a species 
of physical process, and lay in death and the corruption of the 
body-so that, as a modern writer has renlarked, "all that 
was ,vanting to Death was the name of a Sacralnent, and to 
join it on to, and make it the completion of, the other tWO."4 
1 "V erhandlungen," p. 194. 

 In the same manner in which the" justitia forensis" was branded by 
him, was the old essentially Protestant doctrine referred to. See p. 195. 
3 "Evangelischer Reichsbote," 1859, "N eujahrswort." 
· FRIES, in the" Jahrbiichern fUr deutsche Theol.," i. 304. I do not 
understand how KLIEFOTH (" Liturg. Abhandlungen," i. ] 69) can make 
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, At the tilne of the Reformation, and even up to the end of 
,the last century, the people ,vere very ready to accept this 
notion, which the lightness of faith, and Declaration Acts, 
made appear to thenl as alike 8uitable and consolatory. 
Truly, indeed, as Professor Neumann has cOlnplained, "has 
I the duing away of every 8lJecies of con1munion between the 
living and the dead mainly led the mass of Protestants to 
the very brink ot doubt in everla
ting life."l From it has 
arisen that general beatification, and that pestilent mischief 
of funeral ðermons, which have, in no slight degree, contri- 
buted to a llloral anù religious torpor, and to the wide-spread 
frivolous delusion, as to luan's ascension into Heaven being 
alike instantaneous and easy of acconlplishment."2 
Theologians have now recognised the sad defect of the old 
system; and e\'en zealous Lutherans cannot venture to fall 
I back upon thiR point to the views prolnulgated by the early 
Refornlers. Hence, for some time back, the necessity has 
been perceived for adopting a half-way manner of eXplaining 
it- as has been done, for eXall1 pIe, by I(ern, Fries, Girgensohn, 
and others. And then, as to a question connected therewith 
-that is, "If prayer for the dead \vas permissible or advis- 
able 
 "-that is put to rest as an undecided point. Every 
preacher has, concerning it, either his own settled opinion, or 
-none! That which, in some places, it is recomlnended to 
the laymen to do, is, in other places, exposed to a severe 
censure. The old Luthera.n theologians consistently declared 
that prayers for the departed were altogether useless. 3 The 
Prussian Agenda has adopted the practice, whilst, at the 
same time, in accordance with the example given by the 
Anglican Church Liturgy, it assures the hearers of the sal- 
vation of the deceased, and that he is indubitably in the full 
possession of beatitude; and hence its prayers may be 


Rationalism responsible for what had previously been the doctrine of the 
Reformers. 
J " Zeitschrift für luth. Theologie," 1852, 282. 
2 See upon this point the recollections of }!A YW ARLEN in the Preface 
to his book, "Del' Tod." Berlin, 1854. 
3 KLIEFOTH's '
Liturg. Abhandlungen," i. 311. 
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regarded as an insignificant forillula. Besides thiR, there are 
to be found alnongst clergymen, as in 'Vürtell1berg, no few 
adherents to the doctrine of a restoration of all thino-s-for 
. 0 
exalnple, the prelate I\:apff - and these persons, in their 
innocence! do not perceive that they thus shatter to pieces 
the old Protestant systelu, and do not leave one stone of it 
resting upon another! 


In Divine Sepvice, the doctrine of a Church gives a fonn 
to its religious aspect. If there is in a Church a sound 
and harmonious relation between doctrine and Jife, bet\veen 
the clergy and the laity, it nlanifests itself in the appro- 
priateness of the Divine Service, and the participation of the 
peopJe. 
1'here are not n10re, it may be said, than three pos
ible 
modes of a Christian form of worship. Either the sermon 
constitutes the Inain portion and centre of the worship, so 
that the remainder, hYlnn and prayer, are merely subservient 
assistants. Or, the 111ain act of \vorship is a Liturgy, in 
which there is a reading aloud of passages of Scripture and 
fornls of prayer. Or, in the third, the \vorship is an actual 
celebration of the ,vhole ,york of Redemption-a Communion, 
in which all who are present participate in the complete act 
of the l..ord's Supper, and in ,vhich each of the ,vhole COffi- 
Inunity offers hiIl1self up, with Christ, a victim to the Father 
-as the most perfect form of adoration to the Almighty 
God. The first form is indisputably the most suitable to the 
oJd and true Protestantisrn; the second is that which has 
been chosen by the English Establi
hed Church, and though 
pleasing to the higher classes, i
 not so universally acceptable 
to the populace; the third is the form of worship of the 
ancient Church, anù of the ecclesiastical communities which 
have maintained their continuit.y, either without interruption 
or essential change-such as the Catholic, the Greek, the 
J{llssian, and the 
lonophysite Churches in Asia and Africa. 
In Protestant Germany, the sermon has always had the 
absolute masterùonl. The Divine Service is a preachment 
service, and its Church peculiarly anù especially a lecture- 
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room, or a school. It became an accepted luaxim with its 
theologians, that \vithout a sernlon there could be no real 
Divine Service. In the saine nleasured progress in \vhich 
this opinion advanced, it ,vas found that, without any pre- 
concert, and without any vi:5ible influence of one national 
Church upon another, the fe\v liturgical pieces ,vhich haù 
been at the first used in Divine Service, began to disappear 
from amongst the congregations in all partd of Gerlnany.1 
And this impoverisluuent of the Divine Service ,vas thus 
shewn to be a perfectly natural circunlstance, for it was one 
in conlplete correspondence ,vith the Protestant moùe of 
: thought and feeling. 
The consequence of this practice was-first, that the con- 
I gregations were, for their edification, in 
ubjectivity to the 
I clergy; secondly, that the cOlnplete passivity of the people 
I in the Divine Service became the characteristic mark of 
I Protestant worship. Theologians themselves have admitted 
!" that at no period has there been found the same rank 
,deficiency of congregational energy atnongst Catholics as in 
the nlidst of Protestants." 2 "The Evangelical Church," 
says another, "repudiates every sernblance of the office and 
order of priesthood, and yet transfers the whole of the 
Divine Service into the hands of a preacher, and affords to 
hiln a proportionately higher power, and a far more exclusive 
representation of the whole congregation, than the l{ornish 
Church has ever conceùed to one of its priests."3 Hence 
the attendance on Divine Service is altogether dependent 
upon the popularity of the preacher; and hence persons are 
'accustomed to say, "I no longer go to church to lzim." A 
third points out the contradiction that arises between the 
numerous discourses of a priesthood and the immobility of 


1 GRUXEISEY, "Die Evang. Gottesdienstorc1nung." Stuttgart, 1856, 
). 41. He shows how naturally it came to pass in 'Yürtemberg since 
,-he sixteenth century, until at length its Divine service had not its equal 
:or " poverty and partiality." 
. 2 BARR, " Begründung einer GottesdienstorJnullg." Karlsruhe, 1856, 
I). ] 54. 
3 REES vox E::;EXBECK, " Der christl. Gottesdienst," 1854, p. 161. 
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the congregations, who never say even an "Anlen" to the 
prnyers offered up for them, but merely let thernselves be 
talked at; and it is affirtued that the much lauded and often 
praised sin)plicity of the Protestant Divine Service should 
be most properly described as "poverty-stricken" and 
"nlonotonous," and not only inlparting an inlpression of 
" dryness," but also as being characterized with "weakness, 
'weariness, and sOlnnolency."1 
And it has con)e to this, that, by the admission of the 
clergy then)selyes, they have no longer congregations, but 
merely a public audience, ancl that audience chooses the 
preach PI' it prefers-fancying hi rn for his voice, manners, 
and attitudes-running after him ,vho best suits its own 
notions, and then forsaking him if he has exhausted bis gifts as 
an orator, or ha
 ceased to be the fashionable. And there 
is also the declaration of a very calamitous fact-of visits to the 
Church being barren of fruit, of being negligently paid, anù 
so the churches left empty. "The cOlnmunity," says a 
Prussian clergynlan, "are sickened ,,'ith serrnons; and the 
multitude has becolne tired, at last, of having always to go to 
school! "2 
In such CirCllln
tances, it is a renlarkable symptoln of the 
present state of affairs-viz. the experiment at an intrusion 
upon the territory of the Divine Service, such as had never 
before he en attempted. For three hundred years there 
never had been so much ,vritten upon the same topic as 
,vithin the last. ten or t,venty years. 3 The first species of 
aid that presented itself, naturally, ,vas to increase the 
nUl1)ber of hymns and prayers, such as hrls happened in 
Prussia since the introduction of the liturgical elen1ent. 
But then this fact has COlne out on all sides.-namely, that 
the churches are really only visited by the public for the 
sake of the sermon. The singing and the Divine service are 
neglected, and it is only a short time previous to the deli very 


1 SCHÖßERLEIN, " Ueber den liturgischen Aushau," 1859, p. 83. 
2 CUNZ, "Das geistliche ...t\.mt und der Pastorenstand," p. 60. 
S BARR, p. 1. 
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of the sermon that the churches begin to fill. Such is cer- 
tainly the case in all Saxony. I And then wherever the 
"Agenda" is introduced, there is the sarne account to be 
given of the behaviour of the people. " In North and 
liddle 
Gerrnany," says Zittel, "I have often had the opportunity 
of remarking how three fourths of the church visitors only 
began to enter the church ,vhen the liturgy ,vas over, and 
that imlnp,diately after the sermon they again left it. 2 Even 
the General Superintendent Hofmann has remarked that 
in most cases congregations exhibit not the slightest par- 
ticipation in the Service during the Liturgy, or -they are 
n1erely represented in the children's choir. s 
There is an awful lack of the solemn festivals of the 
Catholic Church, in which each great festival is symbolically 
I individualised, and adapts itself in a life-like lnanner to the 
I popular sentilnent and feeling. The Protestant Church, on 
I the other hand, "which has an absolute horror of all sym- 
: bolical significations in its Divine service," and therefore, as 
; it is said by a clergyman of that church, "there is in our 
I festivals something 80 monotonous, and in all their physiog- 
: nomies something so similar, that they can neither be dis- 
tinguished from one another, nor from the usual Sunday 
services."4 And then, if an alteration be attempted, and a 
sYlnbolical element introduced, the same fate overtakes it as 
befell the attempt to make the people kneel down during 
Divine service-that is, it is ahnost everywhere put an end 
to. 5 The preachers and the Consistories were perfectly 
willing again to introduce the practice; but the population 
refused with the declaration-" ICneeling is a Catholic prac- 
tice." It was further desired that Protest:1'1t churches should 
be not merely stations for preaching, but also houses of 
prayer;6 for they 'vere in this respect in such a scandalous 
1 HEXGSTEXBERG'S "K.-Z.," 1858, p. 1114. 
2 HUNDESHAGEX, H Der Badische Agendenstreit." Frankfort, 1859, 
p. 13. 3 ::\IE::;sxER's H Kirch.-Ztg.," 1860, p. 105. 
t ZITTEL, H Zustände," &c., p. 236. 
5 SCHÖBERLEIX, "Ueber den liturg. Ausbau." Gotha, 1859, pp. 329, 
'
30. 
· H Erlang. Zeitsch.," vol. xxv., p. 185. 
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condition, that "one could not bring a heathen inside of 
them without blushing for shalne."l They seemed but to 
be intended for a brief assen1bling together. The only use 
to which they \vere applied ,vas for a rneeting of an hour or 
two's duration every eight days. The people did nothing for 
the adornment of their churches; they were nothing more, 
in public estirnation, than" the stone houses in which the 
preacher made a speech on Sundays," and they \vere regarded 
as quite good enough for that purpose. But here is a point 
on ,vhich ad vice i:3 of no use. If there were another service 
in the course of the week, it would be only another sern10n 
over again, and the people (it was generally acknowledged) 
had already had quite enough of preaching. And then- 
there is the fact-that it is only within the last ten or twenty 
years that there ever had been in many places Divine service 
in the middle of the week. 
But then there was another mode of proceeding-one, 
however, that has not yet been introduced-and that \vill 
not be atte'npted, because of the universal opposition it would 
provoke, but that still in theory is recomrnendable-and that 
is, in accorùance with the custom in the old church, to make 
the 1101y COHlnlunion the Illain part and centre of the Divine 
service, and therewith to recognise and exalt the character 
of the Victitn in this Holy A ction. Such a course is now 
recolnmendeù by the mo
t illustrious of the theologians-by 
I{liefi)th, Hengstenberg, Höfling, Sartorius, Harnack, Löhe, 
l{ahnis, Bachmann, &c. And here is to be noteù an essential 
difference between LutheranisrTI and Calvinism-that the 
Lutherans in their churches have an altar, and thereby at 
least intilllate the de:5ire for a Sacrifice and its admissibility; 
whilst the Calvinists have only a COlTInl0n table for their 
celebration of the Lord's Supper. 2 This Sacrifice theory is, 
however, an open repudiation of real Protestantism, for its 
originators and pro111oters, when they proceed seriously \vith 
the subject, are compelled to abandon the nanle of "J
u- 
therans." And sharp reproaches have not failed to be maùe 
1 IIEXGSTEXBERG's "K.-Z.," 1857, p. 5í9. 
t GöBEL'S " Reform. K.-Z.," 1855, p. 167. 
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against such theologians for their" )Iass-Sacrifice theory," 
, and with respect to their" catholicising." 1 
There is a very pressing necessity felt as to the restoration 
of the fitting celebration of Sunday devotion, and impressing 
upon the people an attenùance upon Divine service as a 
sacred duty. But here again every struggle is impeded by 
Protestant princilJles, which rise up in the ,yay as insur- 
mountable obstacles. 
I{raussold,2 Liebetrut, and others, have shown that the 
principles of the Refornlation have rendered it impossible to 
found upon them an obligation to the solemn observance of 
the Sabbath. 'fhe Sabbath has fallen ,vith the 
losaic law; 
the Sunday is not to be found commanded as a Holy 
Day in the New Testament; the Church has no higher 
, authority to introduce such a Holy Day: to its comnlands, 
therefore, there is as little obedience due (through Evan- 
gelical freedom) as to its Orùinances respecting Fasting, 
Confession, and so forth. How, then, is it possible to nlake 
a Protestant population cOlnprehend that they are bound 
to the observance of the Sunday as a Holy Day 
 The 
numberless councils for the last thirty years that have been 
held upon this question have, as a n1atter of course, only 
served to establish the complete impossibiJity of solving it. 
Already has a dernand been made to change the Lutheran 
translation of the Bible; but when the people seek there for 
a passage upon the Sunday, and upon the obligation to 
observe it holy, and can find no such thing, then the preacher 
by his interposition will not be able to afford much help in 
getting out of the difficulty.3 
A sitnilar difficulty Inanifests itself in the case of the Baptists, 
who form a considerable and constantly increasing fraction of 
Protestant Christianity. It is now adn1itted on all sides 
that neither a cOlnmand of Christ nor of the Apostles can be 
cited in support of Infant Baptisnl. At the Church 
Assembly at Frankfort, in the year 1854, space ,vas afforded 


I Spe " Studien unrl Kritiken," 1836, p. 472. 
2 " Drei Kapitel über die Sonntagsfeier." Erlangen, 1850. 
a "Deutsche Zeitschrift," 1855, p. 273. 
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for the reception of the Baptists present, by the declaration 
of the President, that "Infant Baptis1l1 was one of tho:5e 
problems that had not yet been fully solved." And there 
have been a fe\v theologians, such as Ebrard, \vho would 
nluch rather yield the point and abandon Infant Baptism, so 
that the principle of the literal interpretation of the Bible 
may be preserved, and persons not be cornpelled to recognise 
the authority of the Church. For years persons have, in 
Conferences and Church 
\.ssenlblies, been labouring at the 
double question of Inf'1nt Baptisn1 and Baptism by effusion 
or aspersion, \vithout being able to make one step in 
ad vance. 
But this is not all: Even as regards 
Iarriage and the 
Nuptial Benediction there are no\v assertions set up, from 
\vhich, in point of fact, all that can be said or inferred is, 
that those who nlake then1 ,vould, if they could, support 
them by Scriptural quotations. Thus, a short tillle ago, the 
Lutheran Pastoral Conference at Ravensberg, ainongst 
other:::;, adopted a resolution to the effect, "That the Church 
cannot ackno\vledge any real marriage without Ecclesiastical 
Benediction."1 At the saIne tilne, it was declared to be the 
deternlination of the .Llssenlbly to enter a Protest against all 
civil nlarriages within the Uhurch, and to excolnlllunicate 
everyone who entered into a civil marriage. It may easily 
be guesRed \vhat answ"er these pastors \vou]d be able to give 
if a laynlan had called upon theln for Scriptural proofs in 
sustainnlent of such propositions. 


The utter helplessness of the clergy in their relations with 
their congregations in general, as \vell as indiviùual nlembers 
-the fact that at present the pulpit is the only place from 
which, and the sole Blean" through ,vhich, the preacher can 
exercise any effective influence-all these things have 
attracted the attention of nlany to the two most deeply felt 
defects of ecclesiastical life : and these are a ,vant in the care 
of souls and of Church discipline. Upon the possibility and 
the urgency of attempting a restoration of both, there has 
1 " Daflllstädt l\.:.-Ztg.," 1859, No. xxxiv. 
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been much both thought and ,vritten. Almost every 

 asseillbly uf preachers is occupied especially with the ques- 
tion of Church discipline, of which the last remnants have 
long since disappeared. And then it has been thoroughly 
rccogni
ed that "a cure of souls" can be only attainable 
when the souL;; show thelns
lves as they really are to their 
clergyrnan-nlake theillseives known to him-seek for anù 
desire his ad,rice and special guiùance; anù the only means 
by which such objects are attainable is through confession. 
"The Confessional," says ICliefoth, "is the place ordaineù 
for the cure of souls."l The practice of "Confession" has, 
however, disappeared frorn all parts of Gerrnany. The 
preacher no\v announces a general absolution fro III the pulpit, 
,vithout even the forn1 of a confession of sins being gone 
through or acknowledged and adlnitted by an affirmation 
on the part of the congregation. 
Eyery attelnpt to facilitate a reyival of the practice of 
Confession instantly encounters a deterlnined opposition on 
the part of the people. 2 "Private Confession," it is said, in 
the Protestation of the Augsburg Protestants 
1gainst the 
Orders of the Upper Consistory, in the year 1856, "is, con- 
sidering the position of Evangelical clergynlen, and their con- 
nection with family lite, an institution that would be abso- 
lutely intolerable." "The people," say the Erlangen Theolo- 


1 " Liturgische Abhandlungen," ii. 496. 
2 The following report frOlll Riga shows what are the means employed 
to render it impossible for preachers to have a real "cure of souls":- 
" The office of the clergyman as a spiritlial director-the cure of souls- 
is here, as with us e
sewhere, faIlf'n into desuetude. People have long 
since desisted from making the clergyman the confidential depository of 
their spiritual condition. The moment it is sUB"gested, then there is a 
notion of 'auricular confession,' 'priestcraft,' 'tyrannizing over con- 
sciences,' &c., &c., &c. 
lany would, upon being noticed in making a 
nearer approach to the clergy, ùe warned, as if they were upon the point 
of abandoning the evangelical faith and becoming Catholics. "-" Kirch- 
liche Yierteljahrsschrift," Berlin, 1845, p. 166. Cunz and others had 
remarked that when a person in Protestant districts happened to ask a 
question as to "who was the spiritual director of the place?" he re- 
ceived as an answer, ., There are no Catholics here, and the only clergy- 
man here is-a preacher." 
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gians, "never have had confidence in their cJergYluen as 
Father-Confessors.". It is, then, no longer possible to re- 
establish" Confession" in any forrn whatever-not even in 
the old Lutheran fashion, "Thereby all that was done was to 
recite to the preacher" a General Confession of Sins," ,vhich 
,,-as either got off by heart, or reaù out from a piece of paper 
-even that, the easiest, 1110st cOlnn1odious, and Inost. ilnperfect 
forln of Confession-one, too, of \vhich conscientious clergy- 
tnen in the seventeenth century had such a horror, that they 
declared" the Luthera.n lnode of 111aking confessions ,vas the 
plague of their Church "-well! eyen that can be never 
more introduced and established. Every atternpt must be 
"Tecked upon the rock of that prime and darling doctrine of 
" a universal priesthood," by lneans of \vhich everyone is 
made his o,vn priest and teacher, and stands in need of no 
interrnediary, no witness, and no office, but can, with a clear, 
uns\verving conscience, ab
olve himself of his own sins! 
So has it at all times been held in every Calvinistic ReforIl1eù 
Church, and consequently there is nothing less thought of in 
" the Union" than t he revival of Oonfession. "Of \vhat 
avail to me is mine o\vn priesthood," says a Protestant lay- 
man, "if I lllust first be assured by a pastor, ,vho knows 
nothing of the state of IllY soul, that my sins have been for- 
given me
" The po\ver of dispensing with every species of 
priestly interression-" the directness of a C0l11111Unication 
with Christ "-is, as it has been in yarious modes already 
expressed, that "Thich, connected \vith the IU1putation ùoc- 
trine, l1lakes (,yith ll1any) the Protestant religion far prefer- 
able to the Catholic. 2 
For the purpose of winning an assent to the possibility of 
establishing a sacerdotal, sin-absolving office-and to induce 
persons again to recognise--( that \vhich is alike strange and 
foreign to the notions both of preachers and laYlllen in the 
world of Protestantisrn)-an individual really haying a cure 
of souls-there has been devised a portrait of a universal 
l)}'iesthood, which very closely reselubles the Catholic vie,v, 
1 " Zeitschr. fUr Protest.," vol. xxi., p. 52. 
2 
ee, for example, the '
Deutsche Zeitschrift.," 1857, p. 66. 
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and is the very opposite of that which Luther dre
t I 
COlnmenCell1ent of his career. This has been done by 
Hengstenberg,1 anlongst others. But all such theories have 
not the slighte:st influence in practical life. 
And 80, too, every hope and expectation must be aban- 
doned, of ever seeing" Church discipline" in any fOrIn what- 
soever introduced. .A..s to "Confession," and "discipline" 
exercised through the practice of Confession, there cannot be 
as 111uch as one word spoken. .A..nd so there finally rernain 
-as means of enforcing discipline-" an exclusion from the 
I COlnmu nion table, and the refusal of Christian burial." .A..s 
to the first means, it is inapplicable, because of the inùiffer- 
ence there is felt with respect to the Sacran1ent of the 
Altar; and the general negligence in attending it is one of the 
crying evils of the Church at the present moment. From 
I various quarters it is reported that the number of those par- 
taking of the Lord's Supper is constantly declining more 
and n10re, 2 and that even the most of those well di
posed 
towards the Church content themseh'es with Communion 
once in a year. 3 "Hunùreds of thousands of Evangelical 
Christians," says Frühbuss,4 "are self-excon1municated, and 
will have absolutely nothing to say or do with the Sacrament 
of the ...-\.ltar." There are numberless others \vho, from a 
scruple of conscience, or from the Unionist mode of adminis- 
tering the Sacrament, will not participate in it. And so, it 
may be seen that there are, in the Church, vast numbers 
against whom" an exclusion from the Sacrament" could not 
be elnployed for the purpose of enforcing Church discipline. 
The Inatter, however, is still worse as regards "Christian 
burial." In the North, the custom is entirely abandoned 
of the clergynlen accompanying the body of the deceased to 
the grave. 5 In Hanlburg, for instance, interments take 
1 See his expressions in his "Kirchen-Zeitung," 1852, p. 19, and on 
the" Catechismus Romanus," pp. 2, 7, 22. 
2 BAU
IGARTEN, " Der Kirkliche Xothstand in 
Iecklenburg," 186], 
p. 41. 
3 HESGSTEXBERG'S " I{'-Ztg.," 1858, p. 1115. 
4 HUeber 'Yiederbelebung der Kirchenzucht." Breslau, 1859, p. 50. 
:'t U Berlin Kirchenzeitung," 18.1:1, No. lxiü. 
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place without any participation on the part of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. I "In to\vn and country," sayt; Frühbuss, 
"it is the rule not to have a religious burial, \vhen one 
,vishes to avoid payment of fees. The poor people, looking 
to a saving of expenses, pray for pertl1ission to have "a quiet 
funeral." Ifrom this practice has arisen a general notion that 
a quiet funeral-" a still burial," that is, one divested of 
ecclesiastical cereluonies-is nluch " more solen1n ;" and 
o it 
is regarded as the prerogative of persons distinguished for 
learning and science,. and has beconle a pri vilege of many 
orders ill society.2 In Prussia, it has been moreover re- 
luarked that, if Church discipline \vere once again actively 
enforced, and that the most important canons of the Primi- 
tive Church were put into execution, the lllost of those who 
are no\v discharging the duties of educational professors, and 
three-fourths of the Pastors, would be put at once under a 
ban of excornmunication. 3 


The Protestant Church in Germany has no room for a 
Inultiplicity of offices and vocations. Everyone who enters 
into its service must be a preacher-must n1ake that his 
Blain occupation; and he is, therefore, exposed to all the 
ten1ptations and mischiefs which a constant call for public 
speaking must inevitably entail upon him. " He may, or he 
may not, have gifts for his office," says l{arsten, "but still he 
must preach; and by that which he least understands will 
the nleasure of his capability be taken; \vhilst that which he 
really does thoroughly comprehend, in the existing condition 
of his office, he cannot make use of for the benefit of the 
congregation."4 " And then, how very few, in fine, will be 
found to be the number of really good preachers! If we 


1 HENGSTENBERG'S "K..Z.," 1857, p. 60. 
2 KLIEFOTH'S "Liturg. Abhandlungen," i. 201. FnüHBuss, p. GS, 
remarks, that in Berlin a few cigar-smokers are preferred to pastors as 
attendants upon the bodies of the deceased. 
:a FRÜHBUSS, p. 61. 

 " Die protest. Kirche," p. 54. 
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reckon them up, we shall discover that not one-tenth part 
of the clergy are suited to be preachers."l Hence comes the 
prevalence of a conventional style of speaking, of traditional 
cues, hollo'w phrases, and theological inanities, upon ,vhich, 
if one at ten1pts to lay hold, they are found to elude the 
. grasp like a vaporous mist. The universal domination 
of ll1ere phraseology has attained to an unexampled height 
an10ngst modern German hOll1ilists. "Shall we never have 
done," exclaims the preacher Hoyer, "with the awful 
chattering of contemporary theology, \vhich, like a bewilder- 
ing demon, has seized hold of our poor students, walks 
with them in their official duties, and talks with them in their 
sermons; and when it cannot render them unintelligible, is 
yet able to make them spiritless, tame, and di5agreeable 
 "2 
For a very long tilne, the wretched conùition of candidates 
for holy orders has been discussed in writings, and debated 
in public conferences. "'V e are," say the complaints of 
candidates for the office of preachers, "after we have 
terminated our acaàemical studies, for the best part of our 
lives (very generally for fifteen years) excludeù from the 
service of the Church. "r e must becon1e tutors in public 
schools or private fan1ilies for many years, and when we, at 
last, and at a late period of life, attain the position of preacher, 
we then find that oceupation::5' 110t in accorùance with our 
vocation' -have estranged us from it. 3 ""Tithout any 
immediate connection with the Church," so describes 
Schmieder their position, ",,,,ithout any cohesion amongst 
themselves, they ,vander about, isolateù, homeless, often 
without any means of livelihood, a i)rey to want-utterly 
hopele
s 1 The Church leaves then1 to their fate! flow ll1any 
candidate::5 have been overwhehned through this pressure of 
circumstances upon then1, and have silently been destroyed 
by their miðery 1 4 A person has only to compare the organ- 
ization of the Protestant Church with the Catholic, where 


1 Cexz, "Dag geistliche Amt.," p. 51. 
2 " Zeitschrift für luth. Theologie," 1855, 295. 
a LAXDSCHREIBER, "Die Kirkliche Situation." Leipzig, 1860, p. 80. 
.. "V erhandlungen des IGrchentags zu Elberfeld," p. 57. 
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e"ery young man, the moment his preparatory stuòies are 
completed, finds his fitting en1ployment in the service of the 
Church; a person has only to make this comparison, and he 
,vill at once discover \vhere lies the root of the evil so 
generally cOlnplained of." 
It is well known that every candidate, so soon as he has 
obtained a position affording the necessary means for the 
Inaintenance of a fa,nily, enters into the state of n1arriage. 
Then anxiety respecting his inconle, ana care concerning his 
,vife and children, beêolne the n1ain affairs of life; and what 
a state of dependence and slavishness is inextricably bound 
up with his dOlnestic circumstances, is briefly and graphi- 
cally portrayed by Schenkel. I "There arises," he justly 
observes, "a species of demoralization, which is an una void. 
able concomitant of his condition, and compels him to be 
ever sufficiently prudent, so as not to give offence to person- 
ages of influence. This incoillpetent, inadequate, thought- 
smothering, unprotestant institution has had such a character- 
degrading effect in our German Protestant Church." The 
opinion thus expressed is not incorrect; but then, that the 
questionable institution is unprotestant, is an opinion so far 
fronl being correct, that it may, on the contrary, be affirmed 
that it is one of the consequences naturally developed by the 
Reformation. 
Then there ha,Te been large districts and parishes of two, 
three, and four thousand souls, with two such parishes united 
in one, in order that a suitable maintenance might be pro- 
'Tided for" the falnilies" (of the clergymen). And yet the 
pressure of want is felt n10re and more by such" falnilies " 
every year. Thus, the Schleswig Consistory, in an Appeal 
made in the year 1858, had cOlllplained that "there had 
lately been n1any parishes in \vhich no one could venture to 
take upon hilnself the office of pastor, for the clergymen in 
them were in such constant anxiety to procure a sufficiency 
of daily bread fOl
 tlteÙ
 families, that they had lost all satis- 
faction in the discharge of their parochial duties, and were 
1 "Die Erneuerung der deutschen evangelischen Kirche. " Gotha, 
1860, p. 5f. 
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destitute of that ease of mind reg uisite for a proper per- 
forrnance of theln.". On all sides the description becon1es 
st.ill nlore gloomy of "the destitution of the parish clergy," 
of the increa
;;Îng household expenditure of their" families," 
and of their incomes at the 
ame tinle either re1l1aining the 
sarne, or dinlinishing. It has been the custom to bestow the 
highest eulogies upon the prerogative of the clergy of the 
Evangelical Confession, that they, as husbands and fathers of 
falnilies, were identified \vith laymen in their DIoùe of life, 
united with them in social intercourse, and therefore fornl- 
ing no particular order in society, and belonging not to a 
distinct "caste," and so bein
, in fact, made to correspond 
with, and carry out the doctrine of, "a common priesthood," 
which required that there should be the greatest possible 
sinlilarity of condition between laynlen and preachers. 
l\leanwhile it is shown, and there are a thousand voices to 
testify to the fact, that for three hunùred years one constant 
complaint has been made, as to the ral1k of a preacher being 
universally despised, and their office so little prized, that 
they have very selùom been able to win the love or confi- 
dence of the people; and that the general disfavour in which 
they stood made itself painfully felt in the \vretched incollle 
and the poverty-stricken state of the majority of the body. 
In the past century the contempt and degradation that had 
fallen upon the order of preachers, \vere the motive to J a- 
blonsky for entering into a negotiation with England, and 
this with the approval of the Prussian Court, for the purpose 
of introducing the Episcopacy into Prussia. 2 In the yenr 
1792, a preacher ll1entions that the best theologians of the 
time were accustomed to lay upon Luther the respon
ibility 


1 KRAUSE'S" Kirchenzeitung," 1858, p. 72. Compare with this the 
complaint made in the" Göttinger 
Ionatschrift," 18-1:9, p. 325: " In the 
smaller districts the prpachers, with their fam,ilies, cannot live without 
the greatest economy. and even so :find it very difficult 'to make both 
I ends meet' (kaum durch kommen)." 
2 " Christian Remembrancer," 1845, i. 120. See HEXKE'S "
Iagazin," 
I v. 224, where will be found a vivid description of the prevailing con- 
tempt for clergymen. 
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of their condition having become !=IO lamentahle.. In our 
own time the Pru-;;zian Government has de'lired to create a 
re:-pect for the preachers' cIa:,:" by the be
towal of title
 and 
order
/ and ha
 shown it--elf quite 'willing to regard the 
clérgy a:-ö a particle of it:, widely-extendecl, Inany-branched 
bureaucratic officials, and to permit it to have some share in 
the honours and prerogativcg enjoyed by other government 
employ?s. The Upper Con
istory of 
rark ha!', indeed, 
complained that there Î-- not the 'IIighter::t pro"pect for 
preaC'hcrg attaining to independence through a marriage \vith a 
,vealthy wife, at:! few n1aidena "ith large dowries couI(} ever he 
indured to prtfer a preaeherto any other per:;:on for ahusband 
1 
To @uch length ha" an alienation between pastors and 
ppople reache(l, that, according to the decJaratÎrJn rnade by 
the preacher }{untze at the meeting of "the Alliance" in 
Berlin, "the people being now e
tn1.ngpd from thp Church, 
look upon preacher
, the Church, and Chri:-;tianity itself, as 
a f-pecie Q of mpre governmental an(1 police in
titution, and 
exhibit in the plaine:-t and most di..tinct manner their di:;:like 
and contempt for the three t o gethcr."4 "So far," he says, 
" as we are concerned, the Church haR not the 
lighte8t in- 
flupnce upon the feelings or con;;;ciences of the population. 
"Tith sUf'h (,ffpct have per:;:ons lab()ured for the Fpiritualiza- 
tion of the Church, that boùy and spirit are both very nearly 
annihilated. In the eQtirn
tion of the rnultitude, all that the 
pa:-ötor now repre:-entc;; is-himself 1"5 " .A.mongst most con- 
f,rregation Q " :-aY Q \loU, "there i3 a di:-1ike and an avoiùance 
üf any coulmunication ,vith the cIer1!y; ,vhil
t a nece
!;ity 
for their c;.ervicefoö is neither felt nor understood. Ko confi- 
den(te is repo
ed in the clergyman; and the general exhorta- 
tion made by the Agenda to confrregation.:, to '1cek in their 
"'piritua] nece:-F'ities for the aid and coun"cl 6 of their pastors, 
J ßfEI
J.. K, "KadIrir-ht yon dem khen des .J. :\1. Gütze." IIam- 
hur
. 179;t, p. 19. 
t Ih:,,\GbTE,nERG's "K.-7tg.," vûl. xxx., p. 
l). 
J lh""(;S'jJ-..."n.f-
H(', vol. XXX., p. 22. 
4 11 it/., p. 2z. 
I "VerhalJ.d1ungen," p. 43z. 
JlI:.
C;b'u.
Jn':I'(J'5 HI\.. Z.," 18[,7, p. 690. 
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I has scarcely been attended to by a single individual."1 
, "There exists," said J aspis, at the Church Assenl bly at 
IIamburg, in the year 1858, "a frightful partition between 
the people and their spiritual directors-so great is it, that 
in many places earnest clergymen give up all as lost, and do 
not venture to do anything."2 A year earlier, Dean Rinck 
had spoken the following bitter ,vords, at a Church Assembly 
held in Stuttgart :-" A universal complaint must be pre- 
I ferred against our IIlodern clergy, that they have so com- 
I pletely abandoned the atten1pt to exercise an active personal 
influence upon the souls and families of those comtnitted to 
their charge, as if it ,vas their desire that the spiritual care 
Qf their flocks should he taken a\vay from them."3 A highly 
respectable theologian of Würten1berg said to Professor 
Schaff, "The people now regard us clergYlnen as nothing 
better than royal officials and black-coated policen1en."4 
So far have gone an absolute discouragement and complete 
despair as to the possibility of accomplishing any fruitful 
result with religion, that the question has been propounded, 
" 'Vhether or not a person ought to remain in the service of 
the Church, or if it ,vas not ab80lutely necessary to leave it
" 
Superintendent Thym refers to cases having occurred, within 
his own experience, as to how such a question assails and 
afflicts almost all pious souls who thoroughly con1prehend 
the terrific perdition of the tinIe, and who are also well 
aware how little they, with all their labours, can do to miti- 
gate it. 5 
A 'Vürtemberg clergyman remarks: "The Church has 
disappeared-even ahnost to its very name-both amongst 
the educated classes and ,vith the multitude in Gertnany. 
TheologianR, indeed, speak much of a Church-that is, of 
1 " Die gegenwärtige Noth der evang. Kirche Preussens," pp. 11, 26. 
2 " Verhandlungen, herausgeben v. Biernatzki," p. 8. 
a " V erhandlungen," p. 140. 
4 " Germany, its Universities, Theology, and Religion." Edinburgh, 
1857, p. 116. 

 "1st die evangeliche Kirche Babel, und der Austritt aus ihr da}Jer 
unerlässliche Pflicht," V on SPENER, überarbeitet yon THYl\I. Griefs- 
walde, 1853. 
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the dignity, power, and revenues of a Church. The people, 
too, no\,," and again go 'into the church j' but it is only as 
, the public' they go there, and not as 'a congregation;' but 
that they thern:ò=elves are a part of the Church-that they are 
the living stones \vhere\vith are built up the edifice of an 
ecclesiastical cornrnunity--that is a thing either not thought 
of, or it has never been hrought horne to their understanding. 
Cæsaro-Papism, und still Inore l
ureaucraticisIn combined 
,yith Nationalisnl, have inlpaired the Church utterly, and 
given to it the appearance of being nothing better than a 
mere political association; \vhilst PietisIn has abolished the 
last remnant of all right notions respecting a true Church 
com.ll1unity, by concentrating such notions upon its own little 
, gatherings' (Gerlleinschaften). In the place of an objective 
Church creed, there is everywhere to be met \vith the indi- 
,.idual 'subjective stand-point'-the individual' sovereign I,' 
and the spirit of 'individualisI11' -the spirit of these times, 
with its pa
s-,vords and talisman8, \vhich persons prefer bearing 
rather than subrnit thenlselves to the yoke of Christ and the 
creed of the R,eformers."l Not less disheartening is the 
judglnent pronounced by two Saxon clergynlen: "The 
Church knows nothing of the necessities and spiritual wants 
of its members; it has for theIn neither eyes, hands, nor 
heart; it holds no relation with daily life; it is nothing more 
than a Sunday institution, and is unconscious of all that 
passes during the \veek. Preaching and baptisnl, surplice- 
fees and theological squabbles, are the sole vi:;ible signs hy 
,,,hich its existence is made known to the bulk of mankind."2 


"T"hen the present situation of the Protestant clergy in 
Gerrnany is portrayed, the description, of course, includes 
an account of the religious condition 0.( the laity. "\Vhat is 
said of the one is, for the lnost part, applicable to the others. 
All tends to prove this lall1entabJe fact-the masses are non- 
Churchmen. It ,vould be both ,veakness anù folly to waste 


1 SCHAFF'S" Kirchenfreund," 1857, p. 416. 
2 Kirchen und Schulblatt," yon TEUSCHER und HANSCH
IAKN. 
'Y eimar, 1852, p. 65. 
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tin1e in useless lamentations over this circumstance. What 
is necessary to be done is to look the fact straight in the 
I face. 1 A broad and deep chasm lies between Theology and 

 the Christian knowledge of the people: the one has ascended 
to the highest point of speculation, whilst the latter is still 
stumbling through the alphabet. 2 The Erlangen theologians 
cOlnplain "that everyone alnongst the Protestant popula- 
tions fancies he can Il1ake a religion for himself, and no one 
any longer rightly kno\vs \vhat he ought to believe and what 
he ought to Inaintain; and with this confusion in their ideas, 
the people are also to be remarked for having lost their 
moral stability."3 
But what lnight occur if a kno,vledge of the true state of 
affairs should penetrate an10ng
t those who may be rightfully 
called "the people," and especially amongst the intellectual 
and educated classes 1 1.t may sound like a paradox, but 
still everyone who thoroughly cOlnprehends the subject ,vill 
admit its truth-that the univer
al religious indifference of 
the educated classes at this moment is the chief security for 
the existence of the Protestant Church. If there once 
a,vakens in those circles a living interest for religious Inatter
 ; 
if they take the Bible in their own hands for the purpose of 
testing their religion; if they should desire to learn in what 
relation to each other stand the now existing theology and 
the doctrines taught from the pulpit, and how their preachers 
coincide in their opinions ,vith those expressed in other states 
and countries-if they should do these things, there ,vill 
come the day of discovery and of exposure; and then, too, 
the confiùence now reposed in the Church will be at an end. 
Then also will they perceive that Luther's Bible not merely 
abounds with gross faults and misapprehensions of the 
original text, but also that he frequently and intentionally, 
and for the purpose of upholding his doctrine, disguised the 
Apostolic words; and that the Epistle of St. Paul in par- 


1 "Sächsisches Kirchenblatt." Preface to 1860. 
2 Ibid., 1860, No. vi. 
I H Zeitschr. für Protestantismus," vol. xx., p. 371. 
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ticular \vas Inishandled by him. l They would learn, also, 
that the grand "acquisition" of the Reformation, the Pro- 
testant ".J ustification" doctrine, is no\v abandoned by the 
most distinguished theologians as "untenable," and by the 
exegetists branded as " unbiblical." Nitzsch, indeed, recom- 
Inends to theologians silently to correct the sym bol;2 but 
the time cannot be far distant \vhen this 
ilent correction 
,vill becolue notorious to the Tnultitude; and the secret "rill 
not long remain unspoken, viz., that not a single theologian of 
anv name or note binds hilnself do,vn to the Confessional 
\vritings. 
The first prelate of the Saxon Church, Licbner, a short 
tilne since, portrayed, in the darkest colours, the utter ,vant 
in Christian knowledge, "\vhich \va
," he said, "actually 
astounding, not only :unongst the multitude attached to the 
German Evangelical Church, but eyen amongst the great 
body of the educated classes."3 The Churches of his Con- 
fession appeared to him to reselnble a l\1.anichæan \vorld- a 
kingdom of light, conlposed of Gernlan theology and its 
guardianF;; a kingdorll of darkne
s, composed of laYlnen, for 
the main part deeplr imlnersed in negative and positi,"e 
ignorance; and both the light and the darkness standing in 
strong contrast opposed to one another. That, beyond all 
other things concerning which the great nlass of laYlnen hatl 
fornled the Inost perverse notions, ,vas first as to the l{eforn1a- 
tion, and then of Luther hiluself. "The layulen," such is 
1 The only preacher of whom it is known that he. on this point, con- 
ducted himself with candour towartls his congregation, was the Prussian 
preacher, Ehrenström, who afterwaròs emigrated to America. He taught 
Greek to luenlbers of his congregation, and then pointed out to them the 
different passages that Luther had falsely translated. C"TA
GK'\IAXX'S 
"PrelL.."-S. Kirchengeschichte," iii. 132). On the other hand, P AL
lER 
C" H03IILETIK," p. 303) emphatically warns all preachers never to say to 
the people that this or that passage was falsely translated by Luther- 
that the fact was to be as a mystery, on which they were to remain silent; 
or, at the utmost, all they ought to do should be to admit that the trans- 
lation was obscure and indistinct. 
2 

 Deutsche Zeitscbrift,
' viii. 20l. 
8 "Zur Kirchlichen Prillzipienfrage del' Gegenwart; Zeugnisse a. d 
S
ich:
,ïschen Kirchenregimente:' Dre::;dell, 1860, p. 19. 
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Liebner's opinion, "have pictured to thelnselves Luther as 
a man who ,vas to be venerated as a grand deliverer, who had 
freed theln not lllerely from the yoke of Popes, Bishops, and 
I Councils, but also from the tutorship of Protestant theologians, 
and conferred upon each man the right to believe according 
to the extent of his faith, and to live according to the measure 
of his conscience. Such, however," he added, "is not the 
Luther of the theologians." 
Laymen, on the other side, counterbalance these heavy 
, complaints with severe replies. ""Then," it is said, "Liebner 
so loudly lauds the high pretensions of exibting theology,1 and 
that it has been in constant unity and continuity ,vith the 
Scripture, and exhibiting itself as a progressive and internally 
developing Church, and, therefore, to be truly Catholic, then 
can intelligent layn1en a
k-' Have you your:5eh.es not unfre- 
quently said, and proved to us, that the Reforn1ation ,vas the 
deepest and most incurable breach that ever had been made 
in the unity and continuity of the Church? Is it not, too, 
an aùnliUed fact that the lnain doctrine of the new Church 
,vas previously cornpletely unknown, and that it ,vas not a 
Continuation, but a Negation of doctrine hitherto taught? 
Is the destruction of the Prilnacy, the Episcopacy, and the 
entire Church Constitution, a perduration of Ecclesiastical 
Continuity 
 Is nnnihilation the same thing as devel- 
, opment and perpetuation ? You reproach us \vith ,van- 
de ring in the dark night of theological ignorance; but, 
before you repeat the reproach, place, if you can, in our hands 
an Ariadne thread, which wi}] help to guiùe us in safety out 
of the labyrinth of doubt and uncertainty in ,vhich \ve are 
now stravinO'. Give us a clear ans\yer to this most ur!!ent 
w l:) <L.J 
of all q uestions- TT7w is it that we are to believe? Is it 
the particular preacher beneath whose pulpit accident has 
placed us? Is it the Consistory of the country 
 Is it the 


1 ibid., p. 37. So had STAHL, in a preceding year, in a discourse upon 
ecclesiastical conare g ational order S p oken" of the faith of the Church 
o. ' 
beina the same for centuries." Is it P ossible that Stahl fancied he could 
I 0 
persuade the Berliners that what their forefathers believed in the year 
1580 was that which had been believed by the people of Berlin in 1516? 
Y2 
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theological Faculty of the National University? Is it the 
tenlporal Prince, who is also a Suprenle Bishop? Is it the 
sYlnbolical books, from which every theologian ha
 elnancipated 
hin18elf
 Is it our own private jndgnlent upon particular 
passages of the Bible? tVe take up your latest commenta- 
tors upon the Bible to help U:5 on our way-and what do we 
discover? Ten different explanations of one anù the same 
passage in the Scriptures, and each explanation backed up by 
the name of SOlne celebrated theologian! How nutnyare the 
confirrnatory passages -in Scripture cited in the sJ'n1bolical 
books, to ,vhich a different interpretation is now attached 
from that there assigned to then1? 'Ve have asked you for 
bread, and you have given us a stone. You have always on 
your lips the words Protestant Freedom, but it is an iron yoke 
'which you lay upon us; it is a spiritual bondage that you 
,vould exact fron1 laymen. Should we accept, with a blind 
faith, doctrine from a preacher \vho is bound by no higher 
authority than hill1self, and cannot prove that the doctrine he 
teaches is a COlnlnon, general, and accepted doctrine? It 
has been said by one of yourselves: A conlnlunity can never 
be Dlore grossly tyrannized over than ,,"hen it is cOlupelled to 
place it
elf beneath the unrestrained will of anyone indi- 
vidual-and \vhen it 111ust be guided in accordance ,vith his 
peculiar notions.' "1 
When Liebner n1aintains that his own and his colleagues' 
theology contains \vithin its bosoln all the saying means ,vhich 
the neces.5ities of the tilne require, but th
t this is only a 
secret doctrine-so he allow8 aU sorts of conjectures to be 
forlned as to the meaning of his lnystery; ,vhilst a very 
different opinion is loudly expressed by others as to what 
have been the aûhievements of theology in the present day. 
A very short tiu1e has elapsed since Stahl nlade the declara- 
tion "that the theological science of Gennany ,vas at best 
but a double-edged sword, anù as capable of inflicting a 
wound upon faith as infidelity."2 So, too, Professor I(rafft, 
of Bonn, and the preacher Beyschlng cOlnplained, at the 
I I\::ARsTEx, "Die protest. Kirche," p. 29. 
2 
1}:sssER'S " I\::.-Ztg.," 18Gl, p. 377. 
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I Berlin meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, that the modern 
I orthodox theology, with its recoil upon the symbolical books, 
was the principal cause of the religious weakness of German 
Protestantisnl. 1 
The Bible Societies have for the last fifty years distri- 
buted in Germany, as in other places, millions of Bibles. 
Even the poorest person can now, with very little trouble, 
possess a German Bible. The effect, however, is, according 
to the assurance of a preacher, "that there is no book less 
studied than the Bible-that amongst a hundred Christian 
householJs there was scarcely one to be found in which the 
Holy Scriptures were still read." 2 "The people," s,ays 
Güder, "nurture a secret distrust of the Scriptures." 3 
"Even the best an10ngst the country people," observes 
another, "1l10Stly read it only on Sundays and festival 
da YS."4 
Xevertheless, it has lately happened that a Faculty alto- 
gether theological declared "that naught of the doctrine of 
the Church can now be referred to by the preachers in their 
addresses to the people; because the Inain decisive que:5tion 
is-' "\Vhy and wherefore they should believe?' And this 
ll1isleads the people as to a fal
e notion that, \vhen they are 
taught to believe anything upon the n1ere hUlnan authority of 
the Evangelical Church, they should also be bound to accept 
an interpretation of the Scripture for doing so. And hence 
it is that no preacher can Euggest to his congregation that 
they should :Ún1ply receive his doctrine, but he must refer 
each to an exaluination of the Bible for hil11self-and it is 
the result of this self-study, and not the testimony of his 
own Church, that is to detern1ine the acceptance of Chris- 
tian doctrine. ..And \vith this state of circumstances, it is 
found that nineteen out of every twenty of the still church- 
going population must be declared to be creed less ; and if 
one should be able to carry into effect this theory upon the 


I ".Verhandlungen," pp. 187, 196. 
2 THOLUCK's 

 Liter. Anz.," 1845, p. 289. 
S H Deutsche Zeitschrift," 1855, p. 151. 
t HE
G:5TE
BERG, .. K.-Z.," 1852, p. 873. 
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creed preached from the pulpit, the churches ,yould soon 
become en1pty-a matter upon which the Faculty ,vonld 
give thenlselves so luuch the les
 trouble, as they have here 
a very weighty authority on their side-nalnely, the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, \vhose second Article has detenninec1" that 
it is the right and the duty of every Christian man to inter- 
pret the Scripture according to his o\vn conviction of its 
meaning." Theologians and preachers, ,vho have attached 
theIllselves in crowds to the .Alliance, in Berlin, have ac- 
cepted this Article without hesitation. It is not as yet 
adopted in the Catechisln. Ilow many ]aYlnen, it may be 
asked, are there in all Gern1any, who think uf this" duty," 
and of fully perfùrn1Ïng it 
 


There is a sn1all nUlnber of Lutheran theologians, men of 
very earnest views, and who in reality ilnagine that, ,voful 
as 111ay now be the appearance of the Lutheran Church in 
Germany, still it bears \vithin itself, and it alone does 
so, every hope of a Letter state of Church affairs in the 
future. Son1ewhat larger may Le the nUluber of those ,vho 
bind up their expectations ,vith " the United Church," and 
dream of a grand deyeloPlnent for it at a near period. 
A fe\v thoughtful theologians, ho\vever, acknowledge that 
neither "Lutheranisol" nor "Cal vinisn1," nor a com- 
n1Ïngling of both elelnents into a "Unionism," can have 
either a long ùuration, or hold out the hope of a vigorous 
development, and therefore they a\vait a C1Hlrch of the future. 
This fact must, indeed, be adn1Ìtted by every believing 
Christian, that the present state of Church fragn1entation 
cannot possibly be a 110rll1al state, nor be of long con- 
tinuance; but, on the contrary, "that the Church's inborn 
essence of Unity will yet overCOlne that disruption which has 
been effected by the powers of this wor Iù." 1 
In this future U nìty it is said that even the Catholic 
Church \vill be included; and that it should, in essential 
things, become Protestant, is what is naturally required; as 
1 Thus do the Göttingen theologians express themselves in their Decla- 
ration, 1854, p. 66. 
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,veIl as that its "reserved" organisrn shoulù be destroyed. 
For this, it is hoped, events sooner or later will provide. Now, 
the right view to take of such a notion as thi::s is-" that an 
Dmalgalnation of the Catholic Church ,vith the Protestant, 
so that the peculiarities of both may be transferred into 
one United Church, is-an ilupossibility." "fhat which is 
essentially Catholic, and that ,vhich is essentially Protes- 
tant, are not like the two opposite sides of the saIne sub- 
stantiality, which conjointly Illake it complete, and united 
too'ether form a richer and Blore harrnonious totalitv; but 
o 
 
they stand in relation to each other as t,vo repellents, for the 
one is a negative of the other. 
A union of the two Churches, through alnalgamation, 
could only be effected by the one of them ceasing to be what 
it is, and breaking off froln its tradition-whether that tra- 
dition ,vas Protestant or Catholic. 
The acceptation of one single principle, upon the one side 
or the other, \Vould be sufficient to attain this object. At 
the mOlnent, for instance, in ,vhich Gerrnan Protestantisiu 
should acknowledge that there is a Church, in the sense of 
one that is real, divine, \vith pron1ises and power, anù an 
establi
hed institution, then, in that mOluent, it ,voulù enter 
upon the process of being Catholicised; anù so, too, would 
the Catholic Church be self-dissolved upon the day ill which 
I it ,vould accept the Second ....\rticle of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and proclaim-" that no one Inust henceforth 
submit hiln:3elf to religious authority, but lnust, 011 the con- 
trary, found his faith, in the last instance, upon nothing else 
than his own interpretation of the Bible." 
l1'ichte (if the author mistakes not) ,vas the firs
 ,vho, in 
1806, gave expres
ion to the notion, "that there l1luSt, 
out of Peter's (the Catholic) and Paul's (the Protestant) 
Churches, be a third, ,vhich \voulcl be a transfiguration and 
alualgan1ation of the two, anI ,vhich, by "the abolition 
of the peculiarities" of each, should be their succe:3sor- 
, H a John's Church." Schelling, at a later period, in his lec- 
, tures, expatiated on this iùea, and it ha..., since then, been 
Inany times referred to ,,,ith great applause. 1'hus, for 
-
1 a 
-h '. 
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instance, Professor Piper, in the Church Assembly at Stutt- 
gart, in 1857, consoled his auùitors with the expectation of 
their yet beholding a "t.T ohn's Church." 1 So also has 
1\lerz presented his readers with a view' of "a Church of 
flunlanity of the living John;" and, ,,,ith this John's 
Church, the couuuenceluent of "a fourth revolution in the 
Church."2 
Ulhnan,3 yieltling to a like turn of thought, has discovered 
three leading fornls of Christianity, \vhich found an outward 
Inanifestation in the Greek, Ron1an, and Protestant Churches; 
and then directs attention to a fourth, in ,,,hich Christianity, 
as a religion of the Divinity \vith hUlllanity, will constitute 
it:3elf as a perfect absolute religion, and be "the Church of 
the future." 
Such a notion as this is doubtless at the present mOlnent 
very widely extended. As to the cOlllparison of the opposi- 
tion bet\veen Catholicity and Protestantisn1, as a difference 
between Peter and Paul, it is intrinsically untrue, and will 
scarcely be regarded as pertni
sible by any theologian; ,vhilst 
there are doubtless 111any theologians ''rho suppose that there 
,viII Jet be a new Church, in which there ,,,ill be but one 
shepherd and one flock, and that this Church will present 
itself in a fortH very different fro III that which is no\y exhi- 
bited by Protestantiðm. 
If one would describe, as does the Berlin "Deutsche 
Zeitschrift," the existing Protestant Church as "a lllere 
outward fonn, a stranger alike to the synlpathies anù life of 
the people, and as the mere ruin of tinles that have passed 
away;4 or if the notion concerning it be that expressed by 
Schenkel, Lange, and Rothe,5 that" Protestantisnl has never 
yet brought forth one real, substantial, operative Churcb," 


I ",... erhandlungen," p. 48. 
2 " Armuth und Christenthum," p. 88. 
I H'Vesen des Christenthums." Hamburg, 1849. 
4 "Jahrg.," 1851, p. 304. 
!I ROTHE'S LL Theol. Etbik," iii. 1012. SCHEKKEL," Das Prinzip des 
Protestantismus," p. 11. LAXGE, LL "Cber die Neugestaltung des Ver- 
haltnisses zwischen Staat und IGrche," 1848, p. 89. 
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then indeed are persons justified in fixing their thoughts 
upon" a future" or" a John's Church;" or they must, like 
Hase, begin to prophesy of the downfall of Chri5tianity itself
 
and of the birth and predominance of a conlpletely new re- 
ligion. As to the budJing forth of a Church in the State, 
such as Rothe expects, it must be a future Church of a 
peculiar constitution-in fact, nothing less than a Universal 
State Church! 
But \vhen an attempt is made to inlpart a corporeal, 
substantial forln to this shadow of a future Church, then are 
the ideologists found to evaporate in empty phrases, or they 
picture forth a modern nlillenniunl, and en1Ït a cluster of 
hopes, and a swarm of wishes, bright, brilliant, fugacious 
and volatile as butterflies, "and in whose actuality the sinlple 
Christian will pla.ce as little faith as any other hUluan being 
in his :,ober senses." 1 
In close connexion with these expectations of a new 
Church is to be found in all the Protestant portions of 
Europe a very general and longing desire for a new" Jescent 
of the IIoly Ghost." In England there are some prayer 
societies established for that purpose. A t the Church As- 
sembly in Berlin, and in despite of the unaninlous adhesion 
to an unchanged ÃL\.ugsburg Confession, the cry went forth 
"that there could be no salvation without a new descent of 
, the Holy Ghost!" In the pulpits, as in pamphlets, a second 
Pentecost, ,vithout which it was said" the \vorlù could not 
much longer go on, ,vas wished for, and therefore ,vas to be 
expectell." Even Delitzsch 2 hilllself saJs, "It is indis- 
pensable that there should be a descent of the Spirit from 
above." Such a re{)etition of the Festival of Pentecost is, 
however, neither promised in Scripture, nor in the eighteen 


I Such is the proper remark of the "Zeitschrift für luth. Theo!.," 
1857, p. 311. "These churches of the future," says Rudelbach, in the 
same journal (1853, p. 90), "are the scabies of the day, and bear with 
them all the characteri8tic8 of that malady-they show that there is in- 
wardly decay, and exteriorly, irritation." 
2 " Erlanger Zeitschriit für Protest.," 1858, p. 305. 
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hundred years of the duration of the Church has it ever been 
either desired or hoped for. t 
K ear to these hopeful expectants, who are looking forward 
to a ne\v Church, and to a second Pentecost as the birth-day 
of their ne\y Church, are those nunlerous individuals, more 
do\vn-hearted or less aspiring in their anticipations, who 
announce the near approach of the enùing of this world, and 
the return of Jesus Christ to juùgluent, or to the commence- 
lllent of the n1Ïllenniun1. 
"Then an expectation of a n1il1ennium of an earthly kingdom 
of Christ shews itself (the l\ugsburg Confession notwith- 
standing) 
llllongst the Lutherans,2 it is to be regarded, 
as being based upon their despair of any ilnprovement of 
their Church, as a perception of the inevitable dissolution of 
that Church; and to such sentiments n)ust be attributed the 
origin of such an idea. Clergy and theologians who stand 
like incompetent physicians by the sick-bed of their Church 
are, it may be said, "born Chiliasts." By thell1 it is said: 
"The discipline of faith has no hold any more either above 
or belo\v-and even the sin1ple but true preaching of the 
Gospel encounters manifolù contradictions or lllultitudìnous 
inùifference."i 3 ()r they take the 
aì11e view with Rudelbach, 
,vhen he says, "'V"here one fortress of Lutheran orthodoxy 
tunlLles down after another, and \vhen at the head-quarters 
(ûf Lutheranisn1) there is such an a\vful chasm opened, then 
lllust it be plainly seen that the days in which we live are 
ripe for the great apostasy." 4 
l\IallY, too, seek for salvation and consolation in ne\v 
interpretations of the .....-\_pocalypse, anù in a reference to the 


1 "If such a notion," says I-Iase, with respect to it, "is seriously enter- 
tained, then these persons place their hopes in the perfornlance of a 
lllÏracle, such as has not occurred since the times of the Apostles. In so 
doing they only openly declate their despair to conduct their religious 
affairs in accordance with that historical and natural development with 
y;hich Christ has guided his Church through eighteen hundred centuries." 
-
, Proto K.-Z.," 1856, p. 1151. 
2 Hecently by LeslSing, Flörke, Karsten, &c. 
3 IIEXG
TEXllERG'S " K.-Z.," 1859, p. 1181. 
· ., Zeitsclu'ift für luth. Theologie," 1859, p. z55. 
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npproaching millennium, when and where all that is now 
\vanting to the Protestanti
m of to-day shall be supplied, 
and" the crooked ways be n1ade straight." And then-there 
I is Auberlen, \vho has recently discovered that the \vhole 
visible Church, including even the Protestant portion of it, 
has becolne part and parcel of "the harlot" in the Apoca- 
lypse, and, therefore, there is nothing left to mankind but to 
await the millennium;1 and another, Kägelsbach, is charn1ed 
,vith Auberlen's "consolation for all, who on the one side 
would willingly aid the Church, but on the other see no 
possible means of being able to render it effectual assist- 
ance" -so that, in fact, all that anyone ia able to ùo is-to 
,vait !2 
Others, like Baulngarten, admit that the existing Church 
is fundamentally perverted, but they console then1selves 
with the prospect of a speedy conversion of the Jews. 
"The whole develoPlllent of the Church hitherto," it is 
Inaintained by Baumgarten, is a gross erratic wandering of 
I Sta.te-Churchdom-a degenerate fleatheni
h Church; but 
that converteù Israel is destined to becolne for all nations 
,. the redeen1Îng and sanctifying heaù,"3 and will once rnore 
present a bleeding victiln in the telui->le of J erusalelu ! It 
is lllore positively announced by another that there will soon 
appear one ,vho has been foretold by Chri
t as an earthly 
Consoler and 
Iessias. "T" e are now, it is said, ill the 
year 5976 of the Redelnption, and in the year 6000 will be 
the first resurrection and the millenniuln. 4 
Finally, the present 
Iinister of Public 'V orship and 
Education in Prussia, Von Bethillann-Hollweg, shortly be- 
fore hi:; appointInent to office, gave expression to his despair 
in Chiliat'tic aspirations. 5 "To the Ài->ostles, Peter and 


1 " Der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbarung tT ohannis," 1854, p. 294. 
2 REGTER's ,. Repertor.," vol. xcii., p. 204:, and again in vol. ciii., p. 83. 
3 HEXGSTEXBERG's ,. K.-Ztg.," 1859, p. 697. 
, CHRISTIASUS, ,. Das Evangelium des Reiches;" Leipzig, 185!). The 
author asserts that he has availed himself especially of the works of the 
Erlanger theologian, Von Hoflnann. 
:; III GELZEH"S ")Ionatsblättern," 1858, vol. xi. p. 126. 
, 
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Paul, 'who have each had their Churches, for a time must 
that of John succeed. In Church anù State are alike 
exhibited the counteraction of every progressive step-there 
is dissolution both in State and in Church; there is the 
decay of organic fonlls, and there is an incapacity in the age 
to create ne,v. Both Church and State l1lUSt perish in their 
earthly fonlls, that the kingdolll of Christ may be set up over 
all nations-that the bride of the Lamb, the perfect conl- 
munity, tile new Jerllsale1n, may descend frorn IIearen." 
Kot long before thie ,vas published, another Protestant 
Stateslnan haù ,yarned his Protestant readers to turn away 
from false prophets ,vho announce the end of the ,vorId, be- 
cause they have come to an end of their own wisdolll. 1 


A description of the present state of ecclesiastical affairs 
makes it necessary to devote a fe,v sentences to a description 
of the position which Protestantisln in Gernlany nlaintains 
,vith regard to the Catholic Church. The adherents of both 
Confessions associate and intermingle daily more and more 
,vith each other. 'Vith equal steps they ad vance, and a 
contact of mind with (nind becomes more frequent; and 
everywhere the Protestant churches and congregations place 
then13elves close to the Catholics; and they do so as- 
adversaries. E,'en in the extremities of the North, as of the 
South, the toleration of a foreign faith can now only be 
a question of time. As to the situation which Catholics 
appear to Oc.cupy, it shall be referred to in another place. 
What is desired in this part of the work is to fix attention 
upon the course of conduct exhibited by the ecclesiastical 
]eaders and orators of the Protestant Church towards the 
Catholic, and on the false position in which they place them- 
selves. 
This nlay, with truth, be said-that Catholic tendencies 
lie at the bottom of the whole movement that has been made 
towards a religious life and an ecclesiastical restoration in 
Protestantislll. He who has \vatched this moven1ent receives 
the same impression as if he saw a number of individuals 
1 BU
SEN, " Gott in der Geschichte," i. 133. 
. 
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thrust into a narro\v, stifling, dark, and loathsome cell; and 
that those who ,vere so packed together \vere attempting to 
open now this ùoor anù then that, in orùer that they lnight 
inhale fresh air and new strength; but that, ,vith every such 
attempt, there pealed forth in their ears a loud chorus of 
clerical and lay voices, exclainling-" Shut out the miasma; 
keep away from you the foul grave-stench that arises fronl 
old, Inouldering ton1bs." It is with the reproach, " You are 
becoming Catholic," that the opponents of the movement 
have soug-ht to check it. It is ,vith the cry, " You want to 
nlake Catholics of us," that the great masses of the population 
have, for twenty years, repelled every earnest effort made 
towards the enrichment and in1provement of Protestantisl11 
in dngn1a, in ecclesiastical life, and in the Divine service. 
'Vho can deny that, consistently with the principles from 
I which the spirit of Protestantism has originated, such a 
course of conduct-so marked \vith fear and caution-is not 
perfectly natural 
 "rrhe attitude of Protestantisln," says 
Stahl, "is ever that of the Borghese gladiator. It is a per- 
rnanent assault, the uttermost tension of every sinew and 
Innscle, against Hon1e. Its whole energy is directed to this 
point-never to let near it Catholic doctrine and discipline, 
a
 the sn1allest manifestation in that direction excites far 
more horror than would be causeù by the grossest trans- 
.. . & & & "1 
gresslon In an opposIte way, pc., 
c., pc. 
In the years 18-18-1851 there ,vere nlany signs given, fronl 
which might be inferred a closer approximation of the two 
Confes:5ions: it appeared as if both-the motives and doc- 
trines which separated them not being brought prominently 
forward-could, and diù, cordially join hand in hand together 
for the comn10n protection and preservation of moral and 
religious principles, both in political and social life. In the 
Diet of some provinces such an association of believing Pro- 
testants and Catholics had been formed with very happy 
results. It haù so shewn itself that, in most of the affairs 
then pending, the only alternative to choose between was, 
I "Christianity or Atheism" -and at such a crisis the causes 
· "Die lutherische Kirche und die Union." Berlin, 1859, p. 456. 
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for a separation of creeds had better be avoided as questions 
for discussion. But then came the Church Assembly in 
Bremen, \vhich Inust have produced a deep and painful ÏIn- 
pression in all parts of Catholic Germany; because there 
the great majority of an Assembly, composed of professors 
and clergYlnen, express
d themselves \vith such bitter and 
unrelenting hatred against a Church to \vhich belonged the 
larger number of their own countrymen, as \vell as a pre- 
ponderating number of all baptized Christians. A particular 
provocation on the part of the Catholics had not been given 
to afford an opportunity, or to supply a pretext, for any such 
eXplosion. .And yet, at that Assembly, a resolution \vas 
unaninlO1uJy pa
sed: "That the expression of this confessional 
hatred should, in every German congregation, be adopted as 
a constituent portion of the Divine service, and that in every 
place should again be sung forth the ,vords : 
( As pious Jnen, we pray and hope 
For sudden death to Turk and Pope.'" 1 
Ra tionalist times had Inade a change with regard to those 
words, \vhich theologians and pastors, having now' again 
becon1e belieyers, deelDed it to be an urgent task for them to 
restore to popularity, and again excite the people to their 
repetition! ..,1.n intilnation as to the probable or necessary 
consequences of such circumstances as these, or ,vhat may be 
their signification as pathological sYInpton1s, it does not 
belon
 to us here to notify; but we supply the place that Inight 
be otherwise occupied, by the expression of opinions forn1rd 
by two individuals, \vho, from the high official position
 for- 
merly held by theIn, had the best opportunity of knowing 
the matters of ,vhich they spoke, and who were both the rnost 
deterrnined political opponents of Catholic interests, and 
both zealous frienòs and supporters of the Evangelical Church. 
rrhe
e two individuals are the President yon Gerlach and 
the Privy-Councillor Eilers. The first of these says: "'V e 
daily see ho\v Sin all, in comparison ,,,ith the power of the 
Catholic Church, is the influence \vhich the Evangelical has 
1 "Und steur' des Papsts und Türken 
Iord !" " ,-r erhandlungen," p. 
132. 
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upon the enlightenment and sanctification of the mass of the 
, population, and upon the majority of its own members. The 
cause for this is not far to seek."l 
The second of these, Eilers, was well kno,vn as one of the 
IHost influential officials in the Eichhorn Adn1inistration, and 
who, in his day, held in his own hanùs the management of 
three newspapers, devoted to the purpose of opposing the 
Catholic Church; and ,vhich ,,,,ere, for that purpose, subsid- 
ized by the Government. These are his ,vords: "I have 
made it my study to ascertain the connection that exists 
between ,yhat is the Christian life of the Catholic population, 
and its institution
 and practices; and, with an unwilling 
lwart, laIn compel!ed to adn1it that, in general, a far tnore 
Christian-like life is led by those who belong to the Catholic 
than to the Evangelical Church. It is a well recognlsed f."lct 
that the Evangelical clergy, in general, are far-very far- 
behind the Catholic in their devotion and efficiency in the 
discharge of their pastoral duties."2 
'Vhen two layn1en express then1selves in a lnanner so rea- 
sonable and conciliatory, may it not be hoped that the tin1e 
is coming, and perhaps is already near, when preachers and 
theologians lnay give way to Inilder thoughts and gentler 
expressions-and that they may learn to think and belieye 
that ,vhat, upon the whole, the Catholic Church in Germanr 
, has done is no more .than it could not leave undone 
 All 
the reproaches and compb.ints made against the Church 
al1l0unt to this-that those-preferred under the name of a 
reformation and a breaking away from the past, have been 
refuted-that the ,Church has remained true to the comn1ission 
entrusted to it: and thus adhering firmly to the principles on 
,vhich it ,vas established, it has regularly and consistently 
been developed; and, furthernlore, that, rigidly abiding \vith 
unbroken steadiness to its ecclesiastical life, and in cohesion 
with other portions of the san1e Church, it has fulfilled-its 
mISSIon. 


1 "Aktenstücke aus der ,r erwaltuncr des evancrel. Oberkirchenraths." 
o 0 
Berlin, 1856, iii. 423. 
2 EILERS, "l\Ieine "Tanderung durch's Leben." Leipzig, ii. p. 226. 
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TIlE POPE AKD TIlE ST...\TES OF THE CHURCH 


TO THE TIl\IE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


DOWN to the period of the fall of the 'Vestern Roman 
Elnpire, t.he Popes \vere subjects of the Ronlan Enlperors. 
They stood, subsequently to the close of the fifth century, in 
the saUle relation \vith respect to the Ostrogoth kings of 
Italy; and one of the Pon tiffs, John I., died in the prison 
into ,vhich he had been thro\vn by I(ing Theodoric. 'Vhen 
the Ostrogoths had been overthrown by the arms of the 
Byzantines, the Popes then becalne subjects of the Eastern 
ROlnan Emp
rors. The Popes, although grossly maltreated, 
and placed in an enlbarrassing position, bet\veen Constanti- 
nople, the Exarchate, and the Longobards (ever craving for 
the possession of Rome), still continued constantly to increase, 
both in power anù influence, in Italy. At the close of the 
sixth century the Pope ,vas already the richest landowner in 
the Peninsula. Large patriulonies scattered over the \vhole 
of the Peninsula, as well as in Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and 
even France, belonged to the Pontiff; and these being nttended 
to by ecclesiastical managers, enabled the Pope t.o supply the 
population of Rome vâth food, and to purchase peace from 
the Longobards. Gregory the Great exercised upon his 
nUlnerous estates a certain jurisdiction, and superintended 
the Imperial Government officers. And then, in the sallIe 
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I proportion in which the Eastern Ron1an sovereignty became 
crippled, and that the Exarchate was scarcely able to main- 
tain itself against the strength of the Longobards, the power 
of the Pope naturally rose of itself, and the ternporal 
don1inion of Rome fell to him-not as a possession to be 
L alnbitiously sou
ht for, but as a 111ere n1atter of necessity 
and duty. The Popes were compelled to become war-leaders
 
to build fortifications, to enlist soldiers, and to appoint 
officers. 
The iconoclast strife, cOlnbined with the harsh, provoking 
Church-interlnedùling and political despotisnl of the ne\v 
Byzantine Soldier-Emperors, led to a breach bet\veen Rome 
I and COll
tantinople, and this breach to the loss of the rich 
Papal territories in Sicil r and Lower Ita1 y, which \vere taken 
by violence away fron1 the Papal See, by the Emperor Leo. 
For this loss a rich recompense was soon afforded. The 
Longobard king, Luitprand, ,vith a generosity not common 
to that prince, presente(l a portion of Southern Tuscany to 
the Church of St. Peter; and the Frank king, Pepin, made 
over, in the same way, the districts that he conquered- 
Ernilia, Flaminia, and the Pentapolis-that is, the land on 
the sea coast, froln the B10uth of the Po to Ancona; and 
eastward, froin the ridge of the Apennines to the Reno. l The 


1 It will, we conceive, be useful to the general reader, before accom- 
panying the author in his sketch of the history of the Papal States, to · 
know èxactly what territories were comprised in them, previoUB to any 
recent invasion from Piedmont. Upon the return of Pope Pius IX. to 
!tome, he issued several edicts in the months of September, October, and 
November, 1830, regulating various details as to institutions, and estab- 
lishing the following organization, which makes known the names of the 
various districts and provinces over which he ruled as Sovereign :- 
"The whole of the State was distributed into five great divisions. One 
of these was to bear the name of the District of Rome C Circondario di 
Roma'), and the other four were to be termed' Legations.' The great 
divisions were subdivided into provinces, the provinces again into 
governments, and the governments into communes. 
"In the district of Rome were included, besides Rome and the 
Comarca, or country immediately about the city, three provinces- Viterbo, 
Civita Vecchia, and Orvieto. 
" The four Legations were- 
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Pope, on his side-although he and the Ronlans still ackno,v- 
ledged, in theory, the Byzantine authority-granted to the 
Frankish king and his sons the !{Qman "Patriciate "-that is 
to say, the office of "Protector of Ronle, and of the Ronlan 
See." 
Alt hough Pepin had laid the keys of the to,vns of the 
Exarchate on the altar of St. Peter at Rome, still, the Pope 
could exercise no real authority in them; on the contrary, 
Sergius, and, after him, Leo, con
tituted themselves Arch- 
bishops of the richl. -endowed Church of Ravenna, and 
rulers over the Exarchate; and ,vhen, by the victories of 
Charlemagne, the endowments were renewed, still the Papal 
See did not obtain exclusive governll1ental power within the 
district. The Frankish kings granteù to the Church of 
Rome the revenues of the lands, but retained for thenlselves 
the supreme authority over them. 1 Charlemagne, indeed, 
confirnled the endowments of his father, and in sub
equent 
years added to them new patrimonies and revenues, and gaye 
Tuscan cities to the Pope; and \ve see afterwards-that is, 
after 780-the Pope in possession of the dominion of 
l{avenna, but ðtill acknowledging the supremacy of Charle- 
magne, by a steady execution of the inlperial conlnlands.'2 The 
city of R0111e belonged to the Pope; but he himself desirecl 
to see the n1Ílitary and judicial authority in the hands of 
Charlemagne, as "Patricius;" and provided for the Roman 
people taking an oath of obedience and fidelity to the 
king. 
JJy Char]enlagne's taking upon himself the inlperial dig- 
nity, and founding or re-establishing a 'Vestern Empire, the 


"1. Romagna-comprising four provinces, Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, 
and Ravenna. 
"2. Le l\Iarche-comprising six provinces, Urbino and Pesaro, Mace- 
rata with Loreto, Ancona, Fermo, Ascoli, and Camerino. 
"3. Umbria-comprising three provinces, Perugia, Spoleto, and Rieti. 
"4. l\Iarittima e Campagna-comprising three provinces, Velletri, 
Frosinone, and Benevento. "-" Despatches from :\11'. Lyons respecting the 
condition and administration of the Papal States." London, 1860, p. II. 
I V ESI, 
'Storia di Romagna," i. ß94. 
z "Cod. Carol. 67, ap. Cenni l\Ionunl. 81," p. 439. 
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I tetnporal power of the Pope became both nIore distinctly 
marked and more secure. 
'fhe 
hadow of a Byzantine supreme authority had no,v 
disappeared. Rome belonged to the 'Vestern Empire, and 
the Pope and the I{onlans took an oath of fealty to the EU1- 
peror. As the EOlperor was to be, beyond all other things, 
the protector of the Church, and as the ten1poral possessions 
of the Pope now stood specially under the imperial guardian- 
ship, so 'were they also under the inlperia] authority. The 
limits between the Ilnperial and Papal authority ,vere never 
yery exactly drawn. The kingdom of Italy, which was held 
by Pepin, the son of Charles, ,vas composed of the fonner 
Longobard territories in 
 orthcrn and 
liddle Italy. In 
Rome and the Ronlan territories, the imperial supren1e au- 
thority was exercised by en \'OY8 or nlessengers-" 
Iissi." Since 
, these formed a superior class of officers to those \vho ,yere 
appointed by the Pope, the officers named by him in the 
towns under his rule ,vere called "duces" -and as the imperial 
officers had superintendence over them, the Emperor Lo- 
thaiI', in the year 824, decreed that these "11âssi" should be no- 
n-.inated jointly by the Pope and the EnIperor; and that 
every neglect of the Papal officers, the duces and jlldice
, should 
in the first instance be reported to the Pope. Both po\vers, 
the Papal and the Imperial, Inutually supported each other. 
The Pope let the Roman people swear fidelity to the Eln- 
peror; and the Elnperor-as Lothair did-threatened every- 
one with his di:5pleasure who should not in all things render 
obedience to the Pope. Official documents ,vere dated ac- 
cording to the years of the EnIperor's reign, and the Roman 
coins were impressed with his image. The election of the 
Pope, 'which was nlade by the great persons at Rome-eccle- 
siastics and layulen- was to be subjected to the confirmation 
of the Emperor: this was positively settled, and ,vas in it- 
self established as a guarantee for the freedom and regularity 
of the election-but the distance of the Enlperor from Rome, 
the long delay, and the interests of the Roman parties, led 
to this arrangelnent being frequently unattended to. 
The state of affairs, so regulated, and so favourable to the 
z 2 
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Papal See, was not of long duration. The Carolingian house 
and its power ,vent to destruction through internal discord, 
fratricidal \vars, and constant territorial partitions, without 
there being any strong dynasty to fill its place. The splen- 
dour of the Enlpire gre\v pale, and in the person of Louis 
II. it was limited to Italy, whilst he no longer possessed the 
power of protecting }{ollie and the peninsula against the in- 
cursions of the Saracens fron1 the South. And when, on 
the death of the childless Loui:s, the territorial elnpire can1e 
to an end, and the PUPl:)S, by the act of coronation, decided 
as to \vho ,vas to be possessor of the Imperial dignit.y, without 
consideration as to the order of :-,uccession,an extremely ill1por- 
tant step was taken for the elevation of the Papal authority. 
Neither the Italians nor the Pope obtained any substantial 
benefit from enfeebled ill1perial shado\vs. The defenceless 
Pope could not prevent his cities being torn away from hin1 
and the Romish Church by I talian princes. And \vorse still 
\vere the proceedings adopted on the part of his RonJan 
nobles, ",'ho, no longer restrained by the strong hand of an 
Emperor, took upon thernselves the power of electing an oc- 
cupant for the chair of St. Peter-and often filled it ,vith 
their own tools, and made use of it for their own purposes. 
Thus began, with the close of the ninth cent.ury, that dark 
anarchical age when the Papacy was degraded and maltreated 
by powerful laYlnen. The Roman clergy of the till1e "
ere 
destitute of a finn organization, and proved utterly power- 
less ,vhen opposed to the nobles. The Popes succeeded each 
other rapidly. They \vere elevated by one faction, over- 
thrown by another, ill1prisoned and 111urdered. The Romans 
did at that period all they possibly could utterly to destroy 
the Papacy, but the moral strength of the institution ,vas 
invincible. Of the Papal States \vhich had been createò by 
preceding Popes and Emperors, there were now only frsg- 
ments remaining. The towns of the ROlnagna \vere obliged, 
,,
hen the invasions of the Hungarians conll11enced, to do un- 
aided all they could to defend themselves. 
In Rome there ruled, after an intriguing woman, 
larozia, 
her son Alberic, and he, through his family influence, his 
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riches, and by holding possession of the castle of St. Angelo, 
I exercised, as "Prince and Senator of all in Rome," unlin1Ïted 
power until the year 954. The Exarchate and Pentapolis 
were in the power of Berenger, [(iug of Italy. Alberic 
must, ho\vever, himself have felt that a temporal PrincedoIll 
I of RaIne could not be of long duration, and he therefore se- 
cured the election to the Papal dignity for his young son and 
heir, Octavius. Thus had ROlne, in the person of Octavius, 
or John XII., a spiritual prince; Lut the Church a good-for- 
nothing Pope. 
Then appeared-and invoked by the Pope himself-the 
German l{ing, Otho the Saxon, \vho becalue the second 
I restorer of a 'Vestern Elnpire, which enlpire was now 
transferred to the Gernlan nation. lIe fronl that time forth 
, exercised, both in ROIlle and with regard to the Pope, bis 
I iOlperial rights to their wiùest extent. He caused John XII. 
to be deposed by a Synod, and Leo VIII. to be elected ill 
his place; and \vhen the Ronlans once lllore endeavoured to 
get possession of the Papal chair, by the election of Bene- 
dict V., he had hiln deposed anc1sent into exile in Gernlany. 
As to a real free election of a Pope, there was not a thought 
or talk about it, neither all this time nor during the \vhoie of 
the following century. In llolue as well as out of ROlne 
there was naught on which the Pope could rest for 
upport. 
"rithout the Emperor he ,vas a nlcre ball tossed about by 
the hands of the audacious nubility factions. Emperors, 
acting under the ad vice of their bishops and spiritual coun- 
cillors, had given more \vorthy Popes to the Church than 
the Roman chiefs, for whose selection there was no Illative 
beyond the gratification of their own alnbition; and they 
sOlnetilnes preferred the nlost unworthy candidate, because 
they hoped to find in such a more pliant tool. 
1 mll1ediately after the death of Otho 1. the disorders of 
I the factious nobles again burst forth. Two parties, the 
Sabini and the TU8culani, struggled for power; the Popes \vere 
elevated sometio1es by the one, and sornetilues by the other 
party; but, after a brief perioù of time, were deposed again, 
and ended their days in dungeons, or \vere nlurdered. It 
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1060) falle!! into he hand5 0 laymen. Ra\"enna and its 
territory. and he town of the Pentapoli
, had become the 
Emp rot's In 3abinum and Præn 
te there wa
 a branch 
o the ho ;; _ of the ('Ore.: enti. l 
 uthern Tuscany with 

poleto and Camerino, "-as held by L f!o the Great Duke of 
E.ruria, but d -tin d soon to fall into the orasp of the 


Grno I:R-'" .. Pal'-. G <<:: - - '
n. - Y. 597. 
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Emperor. The revenues of the Roman .5ee con5i5ted of ren s 
paid by 50me holder
 of fief5. 
Some light is thrown upon the state of things a the end 
01 the tenth centur
 bv the Deed of Donation of Otho III. 
'" - 
of the 
ear 999. 1 The Emperor animaJyert-= in ::!harp 
terms upon the carele65nes- and fatuity of t
Jrmer Pop '\ (for 
they, a5 the impotent creature5 of the 
\lbani and Cre
centi, 
had been in the current century intruded upon the Church), 
"ho (a5 the Pope him5elf 
aid. for tribute
 of a ,ery 
BURll amount) had frittered a\,ay almost the whole po

e..- 
sion5 of the Church both in and out5ide of the cit'\"" and 
had to replace them, taken what was imperial property. 
He, therefore, be5towed for the maintenance of the Papal 
dignity certain fief
 beloDgin
 to him-the eight countyship5 
of Pe
aro, Fano, 
injgaglia
 
-\.ncon
 FO:5
::>mbrone, Ca:=li 

-\.e5i and 05imo. In the following centnry the,5e di
tricr
 
were again lo:;t, and had again to be won back. 
In the di5pute w.ith the Emperor. Henry III. Bene\"ento 
wa
 taken away from the Pope. Leo IX., "ho gained, how- 
e\"er, for the Papal 
ee. that "hich Ka5 tar more \ aluable 
I I entertain no doubt about the authenticity of th:;: 
 much (and mIl 
in "IT"ILDL\:S.S .. Jahrbücher d
 deut
hen Reich,;;;:. ü. :.. pp. :.33-43) 
di5PUted document (ap. PERTZ. .. )Ion.-G-erm. IY.:. B. 16::?). I am of 
thÏ3 opinion with )1 ura tori. Peru. Gieæbræht. Gfrörer. Gret- rorius, 
who 
 ha.e decided on its authenticity. <\;ailli Baroni
 and P ;i 
Pope 
yl\""ester h.im-
 romp]aÏ.n3 in the feofment-diploma of Terradna 
of the year 999. that the Papal property ha:l bet:-n .-ii",i pate3 from the Roman 
....
. .. Cum lucris oper-am darent e ;;-ub parrissimo ceIl5U maTim"-
 
, 
eecle5iæ peNerenf' t. Ap. COSTA TORE H
5t. Terrocin.." p. 41). and the real 
.. Comitate.' are mentioned in a letter (f Otho 8 to the Pope as .. qni 3:J.b 
lite 
'J.nt:' Coo GERBERTI Epistolae:' p. ;i>). He
. saY5 the Emperor. 
dèli.ered them f.ù the Jlarq
 r;:::o of Erru.rk.. who aL
 pc.b.-

 the 
l'oUlltships of ....?Oleto and Camerino, out of love to the Pope. in order 
that the people llLlY ha,e a ruler. and the Pope may. throvgh the 
e 
person, recei.e from the .. Comitate'. nttir? 5ðrict.">S and dues. The 
Popes neither could nor 5houlJ dirèctly rule o,er the territories. OOstow-oo 
on them. but mLht enjoy the revenuQ in ;old, or natural productio 
 
and ful\""e milit..lry aid. in C"1...'è of war. COL....",-.quently the ::upreme im- 
perial authority o,er the territori
 gh-en to the Pope ml
: be main- 
tained. The 
un :..:. fvr uphol,üu ò the authority of the doclilllellß 
"hich &i
ebr
ht and GfrÖI'\:r have cit
 might be 
tL: 1.Jl't!l
r e
". ;ed. 
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than the possession of that territory-and that was, the va
8al- 

hip of the Norman conqueror of Lo\ver Italy. That \vhich 
Leo IX. had cOlnmenced with the brothers Humphrey and 
Robert, \vas continue<<l \vith Robert by Gregory VI
., and 
completed by Innocent II., in the year 1139, with I{ing 
Roger. For \vhat was still \vithheld frofu them, and the 
loss of which l'icholas I. continued to con1plain of (namely, 
their rich patriolony in Lo\ver Italy and Sicily), there \vas, 
however, one cOlllpensation left to the Popes, viz.: that 
they \vere recognised as the Suzerain lords of a nlighty 
kingdom-that the princes of this kingùoln did homage 
to theln as vassals, and paid theln tribute. Subsequently, 
indeed, it ,vas precisely this very vassal kingdonl that 
becalne the cause of the Pupe's fitlling into a dependence 
upon France, and that led to the episode at A vignon, and, 
through it, to the great schisnl, the consequences whereof 
remain to this day unfatholnable. 
In the long struggle concerning Investiture
, the spiritual 
power of the Papacy developed itself in all its greatness, 
\vhilst the material basis of the teolporal position upon which 
the Popes were placed \vas weak and insecnre. Gregory 
VII. at first ruled in ROD1e \vith a firm hand; but after a 
few years there sprang up an imperial party alnongst the 
populace, and its constantly increasing strength inùuced 
Gregory to unite \vith the N ornlans in Lower Italy. The 
same party drove his successor, Victor III., out of the city, 
and cOlnpelled Urban II. to seek refuge for SOllIe time in 
France. The districts lately bestowed upon the Chur .h, as 
a portion of its estates, were then, for the most part, in the 
hands of imperial feudatories-of such persons as that 
"r erneI', or Guarnieri, ,vho describes hinlself, in writing, as 
"By God's grace, Duke and 
larquis of the )larche of 
Ancona, and enlarged by the marquesates of Camerino and 
Fern10."1 
1 PERUZZI, " Storia d'Ancona," i. 280. [" E perciocchè egIi s' intitoIa, 
ed è intito1ato 'Guarnerius Dei gratia Dux et :àlarchio,' se ne può in- 
ferire, che non la sola 
larca d'Ancona, ma anche il Ducato di Spoleto, 
fossero a lui sottoposti. "-l\IURATORI, "AnnaIi d'Italia," a. 1016. 
l\lonaco, 17G2, vol. vi., p. 350.] 
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Urban II., one of the Inost powerful Popes out of Rome, 
I was, in llome itself, absolutely powerless; and, being robbed 
I of his revenues, ,vas, for a long time, living upon alm3. His 
successors, Paschalis II. and Gelasius II., were several 
times con1pelled to abandon Rome, on account of the pre- 
dominant sway of the noble families. The two mightiest 
houses now in ROlne were the families of the Frangipani, 
and of Peter Leoni; and it ,vas only when these two 
factions were at variance that the Popes could, by adhering 
to one of them as a support, maintain anything like an 
independent position in Ron1e. One of these falnilies-(it 
was by the elevation of a son of Peter Leoni's, unùer the 
name of Anacletus II.)-plunged the ,vhole Church into a 
long and lasting schism. Some years afterwards, in 11-1:3, 
the ROll1an people revolted, appointed from amongst them- 
sel ves a senate, independent of the Pope, and a municipal 
chief, ,,-ith the title of "Patricius ;" ood Lucius II., in the 
attelllpt to 111ake himself master of the city, met with a violent 
death. I 
The Emperor, Frederick I., forced the ROll1ans, who 
then, under the influence of Arnold of Brescia, were 
drealllin
 of a restoration of the ancient republic, to deliver 
up aU the regalia into the hands of Pope Eugenius III.; 
and he who did this was - of all the Ell1perors since 
Charles the Great-the most determined opponent and 
chan1pion against an independent Papacy, as ,veIl as of 
ecclesiastical states, as a basis on which it might be main- 
tained. And thus had the Popes, during the whole of the 
twelfth century, no fixed settled territory of their own in 
Italy. They ,vere never able to maintain themselves in 
Rome, but for a short and transitory tilne; and outsiùe of 
ROlne there was not one town of ill1portance on which they 


1 [The character of the Romans in the twelfth century is accurately 
de
ribed by 
Iuratori in a few lines, when referring to an incident in 
the life of Gelasius II. "Egli (the Pope) non si potea fiJar de' Romani, 
gente venale in que' tempi, e tante volte provati da' suoi predecessori e 
da lui stesso per poco fedeli."-" Annali d'Italia," a. 1118. l\Ionaco, 
17G2, vol. vi., p. 390.J 
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could with security calculate; and hence it is that we see 
them so frequently turning to,vards France fur a prolonged 
residence. After Urban II., this was done by Paschalis II., 
Gelasius II., Calistus II., Innocent II., Eugeniu
 III., and 
Alexander III. After the death of the last-named Pope, 
Lucius III., and Urban III., preferred ren1aining in Verona, 
because the l{on1al1s would not 8ubnlit to then}. The gift of 
the illustrious Countess l\Iatilda had afforded to the Popes 
a grand prospect of the secure possession of an extensive 
territory. Had the ternlS of thi:5 donation been literally 
conlplied ,vith, the Popes would have at once become the 
greatest landed princes in Upper and 
liùdle Italy. Liguria 
and Etruria, 8ay contelnporaries, ,vere included in the 
donation; but as the ilnperial fief could not possibly be 
separated from the allodial property, the Emperor seized 
upon, and, under the pretext of relationship, laid clain1 to, 
and escheated the whole inheritance. The Popes were 
conlpelled to let this be done by Henry V. ï'he En1peror 
Lothair, however, recogni
ed their right so fill' as to sublnit, 
,vith Duke IIenry of Bavaria, in the year 1133, to accept 
an endowlnent of the allodiuln of the Countess, frolH 
Innocent II.; in consequence of which, in the year 1135, a 

Iarquis of Etruria, named Engelbert, having received a 
portion of this property froln the Eluperor, made an oath of 
fealty to the Pope, on account of the 1\latilda-endowment. 
'l'he recurrence of the Estates to the Papal See, after the 
death of Ilenry, was, meall\vhile, vainly sought and 
stipulated for. The Elnperor, Frederick I., and his son, 
IIenry VI., held fast by the inheritance, until Innocent III., 
at the proper moment of tilue, asserted, ,vith his custonlary 
active vigilance, the right of his See; and thus, at last, the 
80-nanled "patrimony of St. Peter," namely, Southern Tus- 
cany-out of the inheritance bequeathed by 
Iatilda-really 
canle into the possession of the See of Rome. 
 
Innocent III. (1198-1216) ,vas not so much the restorer, 
as he was, practically, the first actual founder of the Papal 
States; for, previous to hiln, no Pope can be nalned who 
actually reigned over a large territory. Previously, the- 
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Popes had possessions from which they received taxes and 
feudal services, but not a single state that they governed. 
\Vhen he (Innocent), in the year 1198, entered into his 
Pontificate, all (belonging to the Church) was in the hands 
of strangers. The Swabian knight, Conrad, ,vas Duke of 
Spoleto. In the Calnpagna, lIenry VI. had distributed 
fiefs alllongst his Inilitary followers. In Ravenna, the l\larche 
and Rornandiole, the Seneschal of the Empire, l\larkwald, 
,vas in conl1nand; and in the Exarchate and Pentapolis, 
the cities (once the great cornlnercial nlovenlent had 
extended over the whole of Upper anù ßliddle Italy) had 
developeJ then18elves as lllunicipal Republics. The cities 
had well understood ho\v to turn to their own advantaífe the 
(::) 
dispute between the Eluperor and the Pope, anJ, as .:\Iacchia- 
velli says, had enlployed the inlperial power against the 
Pope, anù then made use of the latter to obtain freedOln, 
self:'government, the right of election, and the yearly change 
of their chief magistrates, consuls, or podestas. 
Even in hi8 first year Innocent had brought under sub- 
nlission the inlportant cities of the 
Iarquesates of Camerino 
and Fermo, and of the Duchy of Spoleto; and then Perugia, 
1\lontefiascone, Radicofani, and Aquapendente, along with 
the Countship of Benevento. The cities of the Rornagna 
speedily recogni8ed the supreme authority of the Church- 
an authority so InilJly exercised that they could scarcely 
perceive it.) The freedonl and full autonomy of the cities 
,vere granted. 'rhus Innocent, in 1198, declared Perugia 
to be a property of the !{ulllan See; but he then also con- 
firmed the constitution of the city, its governInent by consuls, 
and the free use of the laws which the citizens had Inade for 
themselves. 2 Iu this respect the Popes gave more than the 
Elnperor. The cities had only to pay a small yearly tribute, 
and, in case of necessity, to furnish men-at-arms; and even 
this was not usual, for it was remarked of Viterbo, that, 


1 ,-r ESI, "Storia di Romagna," ii. 2:24. 
? See introduction to the Chronicle of Perugia in " Archivio-Stor.," 
vol. xvi., I., p. xxii., and 
SOCESTIl, " Epistolæ," i. 375, 426. 
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before the fifteenth century, it had to pay nothing. l It ,vas 
in ROlne itself that the Pope had the toughest resistance 
to overCOlne, and he was sometinles obliged to quit the city, 
until at last he was able to induce the Romans to leave to 
hin1 the nOl11Ïnation of the Chief Captain of the n1unicipality, 
,vho was also no\v called" Senator." 
In the desperate conflict ,vith the too powerful Frederick 
II. the n10st of that which haù been ,yon by the Popes was 
again lost; and then, after the death of the E'nperor and 
the downfall of his Eon 
lanfred, its gradual restoration had 
to be sought for. An injurious effect of the quarrel between 
the Elnperor and Pope ,vas the fOrInation of the Guelph 
and Ghibelline parties, which penetrated into all the cities, 
and continued to abiùe in then}. The Church-friends, the 
Guelphs, were every,vhere the democratic party; whilst the in- 
terests of the nobles, as a class, in the success of the Ill1perialist 
Ghibellines, won for theln consiòeration and power. 'Vhere 
the latter gained the upper hand the suprelne authority of 
the Papal See could not be, even nominally, rnaintained; 
and as to the Guelphs, they also, whenever they could, 
,vished thenlselves to govern, and to wage ,val' and nlake 
peace, according to their o\vn will and r pleasure. The 
Popes (with all the I5plendour of appearance which could be 
afforded by the victories of the Guelphs in a great part of 
Italy, and beyond the lilllits of the Church States), were still 
in such a position that no city was really subject to then1, 
and they were often in enlbarrassment as to where they 
should take up their abode. Thus Clement IV., in ,one of 
his ,vritings of the year 1 :265, says that, after he had conse- 
crateù a church in Assissi, he ,vould go again to Perugia, 
since he could not procure a dwelling-place anywhere else; 
because the other cities of his Patrimony ,vere entangled in 
feuùs, or had not a sufficiency of provisions. 2 If he wisheò 
to n1ake a city a permanent residence, he must have first 
entered into an agreen1ent ,vith the nlunicipality, by which 
the ROll1an Court should retain a free, unhindered movement 
1 B{):;SI, " Istoria di Viterbo," p. 47. 
2 " Bu11arium Franciscanum," ed. Sbaralea, iv. 29. 
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,vithin its own sphere of action; and it must also have been 
prolnised that the city would choose only for their consuls 
and podestas men \vho were faithful to the H,oman See; and 
also that they \vould not impede the Papal 
larshal in the 
exercise of his judicial office over the personality of the 
court. l 
Thus nearly all supreme sovereign rights had passed a\vay 
to cities, or to indi\'idual noble faluilies-a part of them also 
became vested in bishops and monasteries; and the Papal 
authority in temporal aÆ'tirs became little more than a supre- 
macy of dignity over a number of lllunicipal republics, and of 
noble and princely signories. 2 The sovereign authority of 
the Pope '':flS restricted to the exercise of a judicial power, 
that \vas, upon the whole, very n1uch limited to the disposal 
of the pecuniary means and troops which well-disposed 
cities and dynasties furnished, and to acts of arbitration. The 
wonted method by ban and interdict no longer operated 
,vith an unerring effect upon Guelph cities, and far less 
upon Ghibelline. Ronle, where the Savellis, Orsinis, and 
Colonnas now preponderated, \vas, as usual, a restless city, 
always suspicious and on the ,vatch against the strengthen- 
ing of the Papal Governrnent, and ever inclined to\vards the 
Ilnperialists and Ghibellines. 3 They \vere so, partly out of 
opposition to the Pope, and partly because of the theory then 
prevalent over all Italy: viz., that it ,vas the people and the 
city who were the real heirs and possessors of the Imperial 
dignity and pre-eminence;4 so that the Pope could only in 


1 Such are the terms of the treaty that was made in the year 1278, 
in the name of Nicholas III., with the town of Yiterbo. See J\IARIXI, 
"Degli Archiatri Pontificij." Rome, 1783, Ii. 11 
2 CA:STU, " Storia degli Italiani," IV. 11; LEO'S" Geschichte der itali- 
änischen Staaten," IV. 4:23. 
a "Populus urbis (Romæ), qui naturaliter imperialis existit."- 
SABA 
IALASPIXA, Ap. 
Iurator, S.S. Ital., vii. 842. 
4 This was not merely a Ghibelline notion, as Dante describes it in his 
"1Ionarchia," but it was also that of the Guelphs, as 
latteo Villani re- 
presents it, lib. iv., c. 77, and lib. v., c. 1, prologo, when he say::;, 
amongst other things: "L' autorità del popolo Romano creava gli im- 
peradori: e q uesto medesimo popolo, non da sè, ma la chiesa per lui, in 
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the name and by the authority of the Roman people transfer 
the election of an Enlperor to the princes of Germany. 
Ruùolph of Hapsburg had in his interview with Pope 
Gregory X., at Lausanne, in 1274, solemnly granted and 
confirmed to him the full possession of the Papal State terri- 
tories, according to the then exi:3ting designation-the land 
of Radicofani to Ceperano, the Exarchate of R,avenna, the 
Pentapolis, the 
Iarche of Ancona, the Duchy of Spoleto, the 
country of the Countess 
Iatilda, and the Countship of Berti- 
noro. Even Corsica and Sardinia ,vere included in this grant. l 
At the same time '''as abandoned the appointment of an 
1u1perial Count, or Vicar of the Empire, who had hitherto, 
in the exercise of an inlperialist jurisdiction, restricted very 
llHlCh the Papal power in the Romagna, the Pentapolis, the 
!Iarche, and Spoleto. In the year 1:278, Rudolph actually 
sent a special envoy to I>ope Nicholas III., for the purpose 
of having recallel1 and declared null and void the oath which 
his chancellors had ca.used to be sworn by the cities of 
Bologna, 10101a, Faenza, .Forli, CeEena, Ravenna, Rimini, and 
U rbino. 2 
The appointment and elevation of the IIouse of Anjou 
to the Sicilian throne was a 1110n1ent0l1S turning-point 
in history; for by it "Tas transformed the condition of 
Italy, the character of the Guelph party, anù, beyond all 
other things, the position of the Papal See. The Guelphs 
ceased to be a national party, a party opposed to foreign 
donlination; a party essentially devoted to the Church. 
They becarne Angiovini, accessible thereby to French influence, 
and subservient to French interests. The Popes lost the 
leadership of the Guelph party, \vhich had passed over to the 
Anjous, and to other princes of the royal family of France; 


certo sussidio de' fedeli cristiani, concedette l'elezione degli imperadori a 
sette principi dell a 
Iagna." From this it further was concluded, "That 
the Tuscans were originally I.Jatins, that is, Romans, and so were not 
subjected to the sway of the Emperor, and naturally still less to that of 
the Romans. "-See " Storia Fiorentina di Pietro Boninsegni," p. 437. 
1 PERTZ, "
Ion. Ger.," iv. 403, 404. 
2 RA YNALD, ad a. 1278, S 51. 
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and so arose that bastard Guelphdom which Dante so much 
hated. Through it was the vast importance of the En1pil"e 
to Italy, to the Pope and the States of the Church, attacked 
at its very roots, and by it was the imperial action in the 
Peninsula crippled. French cardinals, French popes (ClenI- 
ent IV., Urban IV., and, chiefest, 
lartin IV.), did what they 
could to strengthen the influence of their nation, and of its 
two dynasties, the Capets and the Angiovines, in the Penin- 
sula. l\Iartin IV. appointed Frenchmen attached to the 
suite of Oharles of Anjou to be governors in provinces of 
the Papal States; he subjugated, with the hired arms of 
Frenchmen, the Ghibel1ine Forli;1 and he nOlninated Oharles 
hin1self as "Senator of Rome." The latter placed there his 
own officers, whilst the Popes seldom perlnitted then1selves 
to be seen in Rome; and so luuch more did they prefer 
residing in 'Titerbo, Orvieto, or ..A.nagni, that, when Innocent 
V., in the year 1276, said mass in St. Peter's Ohurch, he 
observed that it ,vas the first time a Pope had done so in the 
sanIe place for the space of thirty years. 2 The relations of 
the Popes with the population of the Papal States, and 
especially of those who were Fl'ench Popes, became more harsh, 
and more marked with rigid force. It became so particularly 
whilst the authority over the provinces lay in the hands of 
Oharles of Anjou-far more than in those of the Pontiff. 
Gregory X., the \visest and noblest of the Popes of that age, 
had everywhere endeavoured to reconcile the Guelphs and 
the G hibellines, and to amalgamate the two parties; but his 
succe880r
, under the Anjou influence, turned away from the 
path he had pursued. The Ghibellines were driven to 
despair. Ban and interdict, enlployed as instruments of 
government, had become, from too frequent use, ineffective. 
The wars \vhich the Popes had to carryon by means of 
foreign "condottieri," and by giving high pa y to foreign 
hirelings, multiplied fiscal burdens on the people; whilst the 
unproductiveness of the revenues derived frOlll the States of 
the Church compelled the Popes to maintain their wars with 
I "Chron. Pipini," ape !\IuRAT, ix. 720. 
2 "Annal. Salisburg," ap. PERTZ, "!\Ion. G.," xi. 801. 
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the revenues of the Church, and hy the imposition of new 
ecclesiastical tributes. In the first years of the fourteenth 
century there was already to be found 
ome unkno\vn states- 
Dlan to nlake the following proposal-viz.: That the land
 of 
the Pope should be given over to some powerful king in 
emphyteusis, under the obligation of leaving to the Pope the 
revenue derivable froln then1; and thus the Pope might 
become the organizer and protector of the public peace, and 
DO longer have occasion to wage wars, or to accumulate 
treasures. I . 
The French Popes believed they had discovered the means 
whereby they might, for a long tilne, be able to bring the 
Pontificate into French hands exclusively, and that ,vas by 
nanling }'renchmen as cardinals until they should become 
the Inajority. For then1 ROlne and Italy were foreign coun- 
tries-they wished to live on their native soil; and so came 
the transference of the Court of ROlne to A vignon, where it 
reulained for seventy years. The States of the Church had 
no\v nigh lost all their importance. In A vignon they were 
treated and regarded as a distinct province, which need not 
be very closely looked after, and that n1ight be governed 
through deputies. The influence of the Parisian Court was 
so powerful at A vignon, and in n1any cases it was so over- 
"'helming, that the Pope did not appear to be master of one 
inch of ground in Italy. 
"\Vith the comnlencement of the f011rteenth century had 
arrived the period of decay for the free States of Italy. 
These, with few exceptions, had, through civil strife, been 
changed into Principalities. This was the case, beyond all 
others, ,vith those in the Ronlagna and the l\Iarche, ,vhere 
the Polentas in Ravenna, the 
lalatestas in Rimini, the 

lanfredi8 in Faenza, the Ordelaffis in Forli, the ::\lontefeltros 
in U rbino, and the Baranos in Calnerino, had arroga.ted all 
po\yer to themselves. The \vhole of the Papal States ,vas 
broken up into fragments. In Rome and in the Campagna 
reigned anarchy and wild club-law-so that, to use the ,vordd 
1 "De recuperatione terræ sanctæ," in the " Gesta Dei per Francos." 
- BOKGARS, ii. 324. 
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of Villani, "strangers and pilgrinls were as l::uubs in the 
ulidst of wolve
, a.nd everything becanle an object of plunder 
and a booty." Then it was that the tribune, Cola I
ienzo, 
his thougl.ts filled \vith irnages of the ancient Rornan 
glories, succeeded in bringing back, for a short tilue, a transi- 
t tory glimlner of a well-ordered republic, affording a guarantee 
: for legal freedom. The rights of the Pope, as their only 
lawfullorù, had, indeed, been constantly maintaìned by him. 
But, then, he neither knew how to rule nor to fight; and, 
although appointed Senator by the Pope, and sent back to 
ROlne after his fall, he ,vas soon ruined through his own 
vanity and indiscretion. Then it was that Cardinal Albornoz 
(13.53-1368), who had been sent frorn Avignon, showed that 
he was equally great as a warrior and a statesillan, and gra- 
dually freed the to\vns and territories of the Papal States 
from their tyrants. At the salue titne, he becalue, through 
"the Aegidian Constitutions," which subsisted do\vn to the 
latest titHe, the legi::;lator and creator of public law in the 
ROlnagna. 
The arbitrary conduct and oppression of the French 
Legates soon provoket1 a uni versal revolt. 'Yithin nine 
days, in the year 1376, eighty towns and villages of the 

apal States, excited by the Florentines, \vho were illlbittered 
'against Gregory XI., ro
e in insurrection, and either t1eclared 
themselves to be free, or called back among5t therH the 
tyrants who had been depooed by Albornoz. At that time, 
too, revolted Perugia-a city which had long jealously pre- 
::Ierved its freeùom, even though its Guelph and weU..òisposed 
inhabitants called then15elves "the people of the Church." 
The city had only subluitted to the Pope since 1370. After 
its revolt it was able to conclude a peace with the new Pope 
:>n its own conditions. 1 At that time grass ,vas gro,ving in 
the public streets of ROlne, and the number of its inhabitants 
was only 17,000. 
The great revolt had enkindleù a war 'which, according to 
:-he n1anners of the tin1es, was carried on by a profuse appli- 

ation of ecclesiastical cenSUI'es, COll1bined with the employ- 
1 l\lARIOTTI, .. 
lemorie di Perugia," 1806, p. 81. 
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nlent of foreign, brutal, barbarous, and n1ercenary troops. 
And then broke out, after the death of Gregory XI. (who 
had lately con1e to Ron1e fron1 A vignon), that n10InentouR 
schisrl1 in the Church, the consequences of ,vhich are incal- 
culable, and the effects of ,yhich are felt to the present day. 
" A Roman or an Italian at least ,,,ill 've have!" exclain1ed 
the people, before the windows of the Conclave. " 'Ve, 

"renchmen ,,,ill not let escape froIH our grasp the prize of 
the Pontificate, with all that depends upon it," thought in 

ilence the French Cardinal
; and, in opposition to the Italian 
Urbari VI. elected tbat Cardinaillobert of Geneva, to whose 
})ands ,vas still adhering the blood of the luckless inhabitants 
of Cesena. 'Vith France, nationality was of more avail than 
the right and ,veal of the Church. The anti-Pope ,vas 
recognised, and therewith the curse of schisrn \vas brought 
do,vn upon the whole of Europe. l'he entire of Christendolll 
and the Papal See, in their incapacity to help themselves 
and the Church, felt no\v the cOllseq uences of the Empire 
having d\vinJled into a shadow, and the office of "Protector 
of the Church and the See of St. Peter" having become a 
mere empty title! 
The utter shattering of the Papal States into fragn1ents 
,vas then at its aClné: the old leaùers again reappeared; 
republics 'v ere fornled, or new rulers sprung up in nlany 
places; and then Urban's successor, the money - needing 
TIoniface IX., sold to the tyrants Hnd republics, for irn- 
mediate payment and a yearly tribute, the sovereign rights 
of \vhich they ,vere already in possession. 
'Yhen 1fartl11 V., at the tenninatioll of the schism, ,vas 
elected as sole Pope, in 1418, and appeared in Italy, he 
fonnd ROlne and Benevento in the hands of the Neapolitans, 
a republic in Bologna, and the Rornagna, ,vith the 
larche, and 
U n)bria in the hands of different chiefs. 
Iany place
 ,vere 
"
on back, and again lost through ne,v. insurrections; w hil
t 
several of the Princes recognized the Pope. The election of 
his successor, Eugenius IV., in the year 1431, ,vas a decisive 
event for the future of the Papal States. lIe confirmed by 
oath a statute determined upon in Conclave-in accordance I 
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with which all the Papal feudatories, vicars, and official per- 
sons in the Papal States should take the oath of fealty and 
allegiauce, not to himself alone, but also to the College of 
Cardinals, to \vhich, in cases of a Papal vacancy, the sove- 
reign authority of the country belonged. At the sarne time 
he bound hill1self to leave to the Cardinals the half of all the 
revenues he received; and he obtained, by this means, the 
sYIllpathy and co-operation of the College in the exercise of 
all the nlore important rights of his sovereignty. I This was 
a new' constitutional law for the Papal States, and a very 
cOlnprehensive linlitation of the temporal power of the Pope 
was thereby created. It ,vas, however, a rnatter that lasted 
.but for a very short tilne. 
'Vhen the Spaniard Alphonzo Borgia, with the nalne of 
Callistus III., mounted the Papal throne in the year 1455, 
he founù eight fanlÍlies of princes in possession of their fiefs- 
the 
lanfredis in Faenza and 11110]a, the Ordelaffis in Forli, 
Alexander Sforza in Pesaro, Domenico ßlalatesta in Cesena, 
Sigisnlondo 
lalatesti in Rimini, and Frederick of ßf.onte- 
feltro in U rbino, the Baranos in Calnerino, and the Estes in 
}'errara. All the other chiefs had been previously set aside. 2 
In ROine and the Campagna the Popes of this age, like their 
predecessors, were able to do very little. 1'0 the arbitrary 
power and nlutual hostilities of the Barons, \vho still per- 
petuated a state of open, unbridled violence, and ,vho had 
their relations and adherents amongst the Cardinals, the Popes 
had no armed power to control or oppose. And then came 
frequent and short Pontificates, whilst the constant inter- 
ruptions of the Conclave ,vould perlnit no thorough and per- 
Il1anent Ineasure to be adopted. 
A centrifugal impulse, a tendency to fragnlentation, to the 
formation of 111any petty sovereignties, had been, for a cen- 
tury and a half, so pl'edoluinant in Italy, that now-at the 
close of the fifteenth century-the Popes thenlselves were 


1 See RAYN.ALD, ad a. 1431. 
2 See RIGHI, H Annali di Faenza," 1840, ii. 204; "Compendio della 
Storia d'Imola," 1ð10, 24:1. U GOLDa, "Storia dei Conti e Duchi 
d'Urbino." Florence, 1859, i. 340, &c. 
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seized with it. First aInongst theIn, Sixtus IV. Inade one of 
his nephews Lord of lmola and Forli, and another Prince of 
Sinigaglia and 
londoyio. The statute of 1431, providing 
for the rights of the Cardinals, proved itself to be, in such 
cases, utterly inoperative. Then came Alexander VI., and 
his son Cæ.sar Borgia, to overturn all the principalities in the 
States of the Church, ,vith the single exception of the Duchy 
of !\Iontefeltro. Even the po\verful barons of Rome anù of 
the Cainpagna were expelled. Alexander wished to make 
his son prince over a considerable patriInony-in fact, of one 
that ,vould conlpri
e the greater part of the Papal States. It 
was not to be accoInplished. Julius II. took a\vay fron1 
Borgia all that had been besto\ved upon hinl. The work of 
re
titution so c01l1menced was persevered in. The Pope 
forced the Venetians to yield up to him those portions of the 
territory of the llomagna they had won in ,,'ar; he struck 
do\vn the dOlIlinion of the Bentivogli in Bologna, and of the 
Fredduccini in Fernlo; and thus became-after Innocent III. 
and Albornoz-the third founder and restorer of the Papal 
States. It was as a ,,,arrior and conqueror that the grey-haired 
Pope won back Parrna, Piacenza, and l
eggio. Not long 
before then, every puny chieftain with a couI,le of castles and 
a hamlet could set at dp.fiance the temporal power of the 
Pope; whilst now it excited the greatest respect" even frorn 
the Dlightiest States. 
A ,veIl-ordered and united governn1ent had never long 
existed in the territory of the Papal See; and now, as that 
,vhich had been combined together, in con
eqnence of the old 
disruptions, ,vas only conjoined but loosely, or did not at all ad- 
here, so there sprang up, as suddenly as if they started out of 
the earth, seyerallittle chiefs and slnall tyrants. This was the 
case especially in the 
Iarches. 'Vith the exception of one 
or two, Leo X. drove out all these petty chiefs, or had them 
executed. fIe, being bent, above all things, upon the 
aggrandisement of his house-the l\ledici-took the Duchy 
of U rbino from its Duke, Francesco l\laria de1Ja Rovere, 
in order that he might bestow it on his nephe\v, Lorenzo de 
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1\Ieùici. After Leo's death, however, Della Rovere again 
reconquered and regained his Duchy. 
Ever since the close of the fifteenth century there ,vas a 
transition going on all over Europe, froln the nlanners and 
circulllstances of the mediæval to those of modern times: 
the change was coming in some places wit.h a slo,v, and in 
others at a speedy pace. .L\nd so too was it with the Papal 
States. There began now to be carried out t,vo objects that 
,vere in accordance with the spirit of the age. The fir:st was 
an endeavour to draw more closely together the political 
bands, so a
 to make the ,vhole State more uniform; and 
next to extend aud exalt the Papal authority, even to the 
degree of its becoming an unlilnited power. This appeared 
so nIuch the n10re necessary because the 01<1, and now quite 
senseless, factions of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines ,vere 
still maintained, especially anlungst the country people, and 
led to the perpetration of nUlnerous crilnes and acts of 
violence. Leo X. had, for the most part, confided the 
government to Florentines, his countryr.nen, \vho, princi- 
pally for the sake of getting nloney, practised the greatest 
oppressions. The cities sent alubassadors, one after another, 
to nlake complaints. ']'hey did so in vain. At Rome they 
, ,vere far n10re intent upon taking away the freedonl which 
nIany towns still possessed; and such an intention was 
carried into full effect at .....\.ncona, by Clelnent VII.,1 \vhen 
he, by a sudden invasion and n1ilitary occupation, got posses- 
sion of it in 1532. A silnilar purpose was accolnplished by Paul 
III. in the year 15-10, in Perugia, ,vhen the town, having re- 
volted on account of the raising the price of salt, ,vas then 
compelled to subn1it, and lost all its rights and liberties.
 In 
a similar manner had Ravenna, .Faenza, and J esi been pre- 
viously punished. Since the 111iddle of the sixteenth century 
all had been completely subjected in the Papal States: cities 
and barons yielded an unconditional obedience. And yet 
, the nepotism of some of the Popes led them, in harsh con- 
trast to the prevailing tendency of the tilnes to\vards a con- 
I .. Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti," vii. 55. 
2 
L-\RIOTTI, pp. 113-1tiO. 
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solidation of the State, to its dismemberment. Thus Paul 
III. n1ade his son, Luigi Farnese, Duke of Parma and 
Piacenza; and that territory has been lost irretrievably to 
the R0l11an Se
. Paul IV. despoiled the Colonna family of 
the Duehy of Palliano to besto\v it upon his nephew, Caraffa, 
,vho ,vas, soon after the death of his uncle, subject.ed to legal 
punishlnent by the late Pope's suceessar, Paul IV. And 
herewith canle to an end that speeies of nepotisll1 ,vhich 
aggrandised the kinsn1en of a Pontiff at the expense of the 
Papal States. After hàving lasted frolTI the reign of Sixtus 
IV. to that of Paul IV., then came Pius Y., who prohibited, 
in the most emphatic manner, every endo,vment of \vhat \vas 
a property belonging to the ROll1an Church, no nlatter under 
\vhat title or pretence soever it might be rnade;1 and he 
forewarned by excornmunication all \vho should but advise 
its being done: and the la,v forbidùing these, as well as every 
tenlPoraryalienation, he had subscribed by all the Cardinals. 
Fronl this time there occurred t\VO important events in the 
exterior history of the Papal States-the lapse of Ferrara, 
by the death of Duke Alphonso II., in the year 159G, anù of 
the Duchy of U rbino, in the year 1631. 
"Tith the eighteenth century canle times in which the 
Popes had bitter experience of their \veakl1ess and helpless- 
ness, when opposed to foreign Courts-tilnes in which the 
States of the Church, so far froln aiding to serve the Papal 
independence, ,vere, on the contrary, regarded and treated 
as the very means by \yhich a Pope could be forced to adopt 
measures w'hich otherwise he never would have as
ented to. 
The Bourbon Courts in1Ïtated the exanlple of Henry Y., 
who, by laying ,vaste the Roman territory, forced Pope 
Paschalis II. to yield up to hinl the "Investiture," for the 
maintenance of which the Papacy had been for thirty years 
contending. One (night have considered it as an ilupossibility 
that a Pope would have laid a hand upon the destruction of 
a Society, against \vhich no substantial or proved accusation 
existed, and with the do,vnfall of which (apart fronl other 
reasons) was involved the ruin of the mightiest and nlobt 
1 Bulla" Admonet nos;' 29. l\lart., 1567. 
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flourishing ll1issions alnongst the heathens, and at the sam e 
time the Church itself rendered the poorer by 80 many 
thousands of souls. But the Bourbon Courts knew well 
ho,v to obtain what ,vas apparently impossible. They caught 
hold of the ROlDan See by the Papal States. 'fhey seized 
upon A vignon and Venaissin, Benevento and Pontecarro, and 
threatened at the saIne time to take Castro and Ronciglioni. 1 
And \vhen they had tonnented to death the steadfast Cle- 
I nlent XIII., they Il1anageù, through their adherents 
anlongst the Cardinals, that the man who offered to be 
the accomplisher of their ,viII should be placed in the chair 
of the _
postles. And ,vhen Ì\vo Popes, one after the other, 
Pius VI. and Pius VII., calmly abiding in their own coun- 
try, allowed thertlselves to be lnade prisoners by French 
authorities, to be dragged a\vay to France, and to be thrown 
into prison, then, indeed, a comparison might ,veIl be insti- 
tuted between tioles past and present. An Alexander III., 
or an Innocent IV., ,voulù have passed over into Sicily, and 
there, unattainable by Gallic tyrants, they ,vould, under 
English protection, have continued to govern the Church. 
K ot so the two Pinses. Both were excellent, conscientious 
Inen; but they regarded the quality of a territorial prince 
nlore highly than that of the head of the Church. They 
,vouid not forsake their donlinion
 and their people; they 
preferred, like the Ronlan senators of old, to await the 
Gauls, seated in their chairs, and-the ,vorlù knows ho\v 
they were treated! 
At the close of the eighteenth century happened a circum- 
stance, such as had not occurreù during a thou
and year
. 
Pius VI., in the treaty of Tolentino, of 1797, had to resign 
to France not only A vignon and "\T encli
sin, but also the 
three legations, Ravenna, Ferrara, and ROlnagna. For hinl 
renlained Rome, the Patrinlony, U 01 bria, and, he 'vas per- 
11litted to hope, Ancona to be restored to him. It ,vas, how- 
ever, easy to foresee that the renlainùer ,vould soon be taken 
out of his hands. But Pius had recognized, as a nlatter 
of fact, that there ,vere cases in ,vhich the Pope, although 
J THEISER'S 
, Geschichte Clemens XIV.," i. 97. 
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not the proprietor, but merely the depository or trustee 
of the Papal States, might neverthele
s alienate a part of 
thetn-that is, where the actual mission of the State éan, 
apart fronl the portion that has been alienated, be still car- 
ried on. 


IXTERNAL CONDITION OF THE P
\.PAL STATES PR.EYIOCS 
TO 1789. 



Iacchiaveni's relnark, that" the Papal States stood in no 
need of any defence against external foes, because they \\?ere 
protected by religion," is an observation that has, at subse- 
quent periods, been frequently repeated. There appeared to 
be a great advantage in the fact; for a country so situated 
could require no standing ar01)", and no costly expenditure 
upon the maintenance of fortresses; whilst its inhabitants, 
feeling thetnselves in full possession of undistuI'bed security, 
Dlight, free fronl peril, devote their lives to industrial PUI'- 
suits.! FraIn the tiole that Paul IV. had compelled I(ing 
Philip of Spain formally to engage in a ,val', which \vas car- 
ried on with the greate:5t aversion by the latter, no portion of 
the Papal States had ever been intruded upon by an enelny, 
until Urban \TIlL, misled, like Paul IV., by his nephews, 
brought on the unmeaning war of Castro, which, ending with 
a dishoflourable peace, became, through increa
ed taxation, 
by the accumulation of debts, by the itnpoverishlllent of the 
country, and by the hateful enlploynlent of spiritual com- 
bined ,,'ith temporal ,veapons, a long-enduriug calaluity for 
the Papacy and the country.2 
A distinction has been dra,vn bet\veen two periods of 
nepotism-of \vhat ,vere called "the great" and "stnall" 
nepotlsms. In the fonner, Popes wished to found large 
principalities for their fanlilies; in the latter, which began 


1 "Relaz. 'Tenet.," vü. 407. 
2 Cardinel Sacchetti expresses himself in very strong terms upon these 
results in a letter addressed to Alexander VII. This document has been 
frequently reprinted. It is last pul>lished by )IASSDIO D'AzEGLIO, 

 La 
Politique et Ie droit Chrétien." Paris, 1860, p. 165. 
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,vith Gregory XIII., and the bull of Innocent XII., but 
ended with the death of Alexanùer VIII. (1691), the 
exertion made ,vas to raise the Papal families by IBeans of 
rich endoWlnents, and by elevating them in rank to an 
equality with the first. and noblest houses of the lanù. "rhus 
the Buoncompagnis, through Gregory XIII., the Perettis 
through Sixtus V., the Aldúbrandinis through Clenlent VIII., 
the Borgheses through Paul V., and the Ludovisis through 
Gregory XV.; but the enrichn1ent of the Barberinis, through 
Urban VIII., surpassed everything that had previously occur- 
red. At the same ti(ue it frequently happened that a kin
man 
was, as " Cardinal Padrone," entrusted with the 
uprenle reins 
of government. For a considerable tilne it was thought that 
a Carùinal's nephew could not possibly be ,vanting in the 
Papal Courts. If a successor to the See c311ed the nephews 
of the antecedent Governinent to account, and prosecuted 
theIn, the luemory of the preceding Pope would become dis- 
honoured, and a ,vound inflicted upon the authority of the 
Pontificate. The Popes of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century have, on the whole, kept thenlselves clear of these 
faults and gross abuses. Pius VI., ,vith his Braschis, fonns 
the only exception. Nepotism on the part of the Popes is 
now extinguished, and lives only in history. But it is other- 
,vise with the nepotism of Cardinals and the" Prelati." 
Had the Statute of Eugenius IV. remained in force the 
College of Cardinals would have constituted a beneficial 
restraint in the affairs of the Government. N epotisln could 
not have becolne so injurious; whilst favoritism, and such 
deeds as those of a Camillo Astalli, l\lascambruni, Don 
}VIario, and a Coscia would have been prevented, or ,vould 
have been rendered less pernicious. The country and its 
interests ,vould also have had in the Cardinals authori:5ed 
advocates and representatives. But thftt Statute had speedily 
become a Inere dead letter. The Popea felt themselves to be, 
and acted as, completely absolute ruler8. And even when 
, Paul IV. announced to the Cardinals his spoliation of the 
Colonnas for the benefit of his nephew, and the ,varin which 
he had engageù against Spain and the Emperor, they listened 
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to hin1 ,vith downcast eyes, but did not venture to say a 
"'ord in oppoòÏtion to his proposed policy. Since then the 
College has renutÏned conlpletcly passive as a corporation. It 
serves merely to listen to 
\llocutions upon momentous 
events, and to be witnesses to the publication of treaties and 
inlportant arrangenlents, to undertake the election of the 
Popes, and to represent the supren1e po'wer during t.he 
vacancies of the Papal chair. The newly elected Pope 
enters at the instant into the full enjoYlnent of a sove- 
reignty, the boundlessness of which has not its like in 
all Europe. Paruta describes, in the year 1595, the relations 
between the Pope and the Cardinals: "Since Pius 11.," he 
says, "the authority of the Cardinals has been so depressed, 
that the Popes have attracted all to thetl1selves. l\t present 
}}articular affairs are laid before the College only in the form 
of a pronlulg-ation, and not to ask its ad vice; and i
 in rare 
cases, the Pope should ever de8ire their counsel, or rather 
appear to desire it, they confine themselves merely to the 
laudation of whatever has been proposed by the Pope.". 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century, and under 
Julius II. especially, the cities enjoyed great freedom. The 
Pope was desirous, says Guicciardini, of acting in such a 
lnanner as to inspire the people ,vith an attachnlent' to 
churchnlen; so that at Bologna, when taking the oath of 
allegiance, upon its passin
 over to the Papal Governnlent, 
it \vas regarded as a transition from the seryitude which 
hitherto had existed (under the Bentivoglios), into a state of 
freedo1l1, in which the citizens, in the peaceful possession of 
their native land, ,vould be allowed to take part in its 
government as 'well as in its revenues. 2 And a contemporary 
of Julius, 1\lacchiavelli, de
cribes it as a peculiarity of the 
Papal States, that the sovereign ,vas not required either to 
defend or rule pver his subjects; \vhil8t they, on their side, 
had no desire to be ruled, yet never thought of separating 
frolìl hin1. 3 
In the course of the sixteenth century there was first 
1 "Relaz. Y' en.," x. 413. 
2 Lib. vii., c. 1; lib. ix., c. 5. 3 ., II Principe," c. 11. 
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formed an actual governnlent of the State by ecclesiastics; 
and at the sanle time the adn1inistration was centralized in 
Ronle. Before 1550 there were laynlen acting as chiefs in 
the adnlinistration. This at least very frequently happened 
in the Romagna. But it is relnarkable that the cities them- 
selves often preferred" Prelati" as tenlporal governors, and 
expressly desired to have them. Fermo, until the year 
1676, maintained its right to have a relative of the Popes for 
its governor; and afterwards in his place came a congrega- 
tion of Prelati nlerely for this district. Bologna maintained 
many privileges, and especially that of having a President of 
its own in Rome, \vho sonletinles offered an active and per- 
severing resistance. Upon the whole, however, there was 
(at lea.st since the end of the sixteenth century) no more of 
corporate or individual independence either in the cities or 
amongst the noble vassals. Of the city of Rome, it is said, 
by Cardinal de Luca, that it presented merely the shado\v of 
a municipal government. l It is, however, admitted that sonle 
of the large cities \vere aUo,ved to govern themselves in a 
tolerably independent manner, and that the lords of the soil 
had also, within their own territories, full power of 
action. 2 
Sixtus V., ,vho has been regarded as the chief founder of 
the modern system of the Papal Government, estab- 
lished the institution of Standing Congregations, which 
\vas ,veIl calculated for that time, ,vhen it was an 
object to raise a barrier against nepotisnl and fa vorit- 
isnl, and to have an Institution which would possess both 
uniforrnity and stability in the management of the public 
bnsine
s, and be able to restrain the worst excesses of arbi- 
trary authority. In connexion with this institution was 
developed" the Prelature" -the fOfll1ation of a class of a 


1 "Dottor ,... olgare," lib. XV., c. 34. 
2 The Yenetian Relation of 1615 (" Cod. Ita!.," p. 358) remarks that 
in Rome there still remained the form of an independent municipal ad- 
ministration; but that all these were things" che servono piuttosto per 
apparenza, che per assistenza di governo." Its regulations were alto- 
gether dependent upon the will of the Pope. 
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ence of a nurncrOUð c1a;;:s of official
 \vho had purcha,eù 
their appointnlents, and regarded them as articles of trade, 
could not but introduce at last a grovelling, griping spirit 
into the whole administration.. It \vas one of the rnerits of 
the excellent Innocent XII., that, in the year 1693, he 
abolished the selling of places, by restoring the purchase- 
money to the buyers. 2 But, aß;:)ureùly, he could not do away 
with the con
e(pJcnce
 of a custom that had existed for more 
than two hundred years, and the results of which have bccn 
felt do\vn to the rl10:::lt recent tiIne
. 
The ecclcsia
tics formed at l:'ome, in Inany different ways, 
a superior and privileged orùer, and such as cannot be found 
in any other country in the \vorld. As clergy and laity \verc 
thus separated by a broad and deep chasrn from one another, 
the laity \\ ere filled with jealousy against the clerical 
order, thus placed in a po
ition :-'0 
uperior to their own, and 
defended on all sides by inviolable privileges; and the con- 
sequence was that the feeling of jealou:iy often becarne one 
of decided aversion. ()n the one side, it was frequently 
maintained in the sixteenth century that there prevailed 
amon
st the people a decided ùiõ;tlike to a governlnent by 
prie
t
 ; 3 and on the other sifle it was remarked by the cele- 
brated statesman and hi
torian, Paolo I->aruta (a serioll:-tly 
reIi
iou8 Inan), in the year 1.595, that the pre:,ervation of the 
rights and imrnunities of the clergy wag regarded as the first 
and mf):jt important of all affair:oj. lIe had, he says, fre- 
quently ob:-:erved, and not \vithout \vander and vexation, 
that even "Prelati," leading very un
piritual Ii ve:-" \\"ere 
hi
hIy e
teemed and rewarded, if they but defended the pri- 
vilegeò of the eccle
ia:-"tical order again:-:t the laity; and that 
it was sometimes made a matter of reproach to a "Prelato" 
I \h-I.A'IORI, .. Annali." a. 1693, xvi. p. 237. Ed. :\IiIan. 
2 .. Per la qual cosa t)i viene a riempire la corte d' uomini mercenarü e 
m rcanti . . . non avendo detti mercenarii d'offici involto l'animo 
che in CObe mf'ccaniche e b
. . . . si che tolta l'economia este- 
! More ogni altra cosa si reduce a deterioramento." Thæ writes the Vene- 
,tian ambd.s..
dor Grimani, under Clement IX _u Tesori della corte 
, I" Jm.," p. 4
6. 
· .. Governo dei preti," an expres.')ion crince then frequently made use of. 
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that he favoured the laity too much. It seeined, he says, as 
if the clergy and laity did not belong to one and the same 
flock, and were not included in the one Church.! . 
It was further noticed that Popes were no longer taken 
froin the regular clergy-(frorn Sixtus V., ,,,ho died 1590, 
Benedict XIII., in 1724, was the first monk \vho sat in the 
Papal chair) -and that since government by nepotism had 
beconle customary, the regular clergy were seldom promoted 
or employed. All ,vas in the hands of the secular clergy, 
and especially of those who did that \vhich the regulars 
could not do-serve" the nephews" -or who appeared better 
adapted for office by their juridical studies. 2 
A very striking contrast was presented between the spi- 
ritual and teinporal governlnent of the Popes. The first 
bore throughout the stanlp of dignified stability, resting upon 
fixed rules and ancient traditions; whilst the government of I 
the country ,vas, on the contrary, a prey to continual changes 
of men, manners, anù system
.3 In comparison \vith the 
reigns of worldly princes, the pontificates .were short. On 
the average, the reign of a Pope did not last more than nine 
years. 4 It seldom happeneJ that a ne\v Pope continued in 


1" Relazioni Venete," x. 375. 
2 Grimani, who describes these circumstances, maintains, " Nelle con- 
correnze un pretuccio ignorante e vizioso otterrn il premio sopra il religioso 
dotto e dabbene," and ascribes, amongst the injurious consequences of the 
systeln, the great want then felt of men of talent to occupy official posi- 
tions in the Papal States. \Yith the cessation of nepotism (since Inno- 
cent XII.) circumstances in this respect must have improved. 
3 The Relation C
 Cod. Ita!.," p. 358), "della qualità e abusi della 
Corte di Roma," f. 127, remarks, "The constant changes in the Govern- 
ment astonish everyone that comes to Rome, so much so, that some sup- 
pose the cause of it is to be found in the air, the climate, or the town 
itself." The fact, however, is universally remarked. Thus it is spoken 
of in an instruction to the Spanish Ambassador at Rome in the seven- 
teenth century, and which is annexed to the work, "La monarchia di 
Spagna crescente e calante," 1699, p. 7. "Questa corte (the Roman 
Court) è variabilissima, e cosi bisogna, come il buon piloto, nlutar Ie vele 
conforme al vento che sollia," &c. See also CAJolTU, "Storia degli 
ltaliani," v. 660. 
4 Thus, for exalnple, in two centuries (from 1589-1789) there were in 
I 
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temporal affairs the systenl of his predecessors. He came to 
power unùer a lively itupression of the discontents that had 
been aroused by certain evils of the previous administration, 
I and was therefore so 111uch the n10re inclined to produce a 
favourable impression for his own government by the adop- 
tion of opposite proceedings. 'rhus it has been remarked, 
with respect to the cultivation of the ROTnan Canlpagna, 
that every Pope followed a different system; and the conse- 
I quence has been that in that which was the Inain point to be 
achieved nothing has been done. 
Beyond all other things to be remarked upon is the fact 
that persons \vere changed under every new Pope, which led 
to the tllOst influential offices never remaining long in the 
saIne hands- anù thus were men gifted to be statesmen, and 
with an aptitude for business, either prevented frOll) having 
time to acquire due knowledge and experience, or if they 
had acquired both, then they were not afforùed the oppor- 
tunity of turning- them to practical accoun t. Paruta alludes 
to the great disadvantage ,vhich this custorn brought along 
with it. 'fhe ne\v Popes ,vere usually distinguished for their 
piety or learning; but they 'were unpractised in affairs of 
State,l and therefore needed so much the more old and ex- 
perienced ministers, and a finn, permanent council. Instead 
of this, there appeared to be nothing 1110re pressing for the 
new Popes to do than to fill the principal offices with their 
nephews, favourites, and fellow-countrYlIlen. 2 Clenlent IX. 


France five IGngs, in Germany nine Emperors, in Spain seven Kings; 
but in Rome, twenty-three Popes. 
1 It is remarkable that the recent practice shoulrl be so different on 
this point from what prevailed in the l\Iiddle Ages, and when the Papal 
election was free from foreign influences. In the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, persons were constantly elected as Popes who had 
already filled, under one or two preceding Popes, the most important 
offices in the Roman Church. On this ground were elected Gregory 
VIr., Urban II., Gelasius II., Lucius II., Alexander III., Gregory VIII., 
Gregory IX., Alexander IV. The Cardinal-State-Secretary is now 
peculiarly" the Government," and yet it is regarded as a regular rule 
that he is never to attain to the Papal dignity. 
2 
, Relazioni V enete," x. 420. 
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,vas the first who, to the great vexation of his countrymen at 
Pistoja. departed from this custoJn; and, with the exception 
of a fe\v high offices, retained in their position all those who 
had been appointed hy his predecessor) 
The managelnent of the finances of the Popes, since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, appears in an unfavour. 
able light, if we consider the figures and the expedients 
resorted to. Despite of the nlultiplied taxes, which were so 
much the more oppressive, as the prosperity of the population 
'vas by no nleans on the increase,2 the K ational Debt ,vas 
continually increasing, whilst Popes, by the erection of the 
"
lonti," as well as by the sale of offices, ,vere adding to an 
alienation of the revenue. It ,vas relnarked that since 
Sixtus V. the Popes left nothing to their successors but 
debts.3 They had amounted, under Clement VIII., to 
12,242,620 scudi, or 17,751,799 rix dollars-that is, three- 
fourths of the entire revenues of the State \vere required 
for the payment of interest. Innocent X., in 1685, left a 
debt of 48,COO,000 scuùi. The Illotive for such a heavy 
burden on the State (apart froin the two u:--eless Italian wars, 
and ,,,hat ,vas squandered in nepotisln and favol1ritisnl) \vas 
one ,veIl calculated to increase the renown of the Popes. 
They could not \vithdraw thenlselves from the obligation of 
supporting the Catholic powers in the religious struggles of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and especially from 
furnishing contributions in money, troops, and ships for the 
wars against the Turks. They had the task in Italy, in 
COlnmon with the Venetians, of serving as the bulwark of 
Christianity-a task that had been transmitted to them fro 111 
their predecessors-and to maintain it against its hereùitary 


1 GRIMA
I, "Relaz. in den Tesori," p. 417. 
2 Of Clement IX. it is remarked by l\IURATORI (xvi. 92), "He was 
continually thinking of the llleans whereby he l11ight relieve his people of 
many of the taxes imposed upon thenl by his predecessors. He insti- 
tuted a congregation for that purpose, but it was found, on account of 
the State debts, to be an undertaking Ï1npossible to bring to a successful 
issue. " 
S GRIMANI, "Relazione," in the '
Tesori della Corte ROlllana," 1672, 
p. 429. 
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enemy in the East. France, and the Poles, especially Hun- 
garians, the Irnperial Court, and most frequently of all the 
Venetians, sought for and received ]arge SUITIS of money. 
All who \vere persecuted and despoiled in the south-eastern 
cuuntries turned first to the Popes for aid, and regularly ob- 
tained froln theln g-enerou8 assistance. l The burdens \vhich the 
population had at that time to bear were ilnposed upon thenl 
as victilns to the general weal of Christendoln. But their 
sacrifices brought \vith them hvo evils. }1""'irst, there was in 
the country no specie
 of industrial pursuit in a thriving con- 
dition, anù the cities, with few exceptions, remained sInaII 
and poor: next, everything that was used caine froln abroad,2 
a':ld thus the land, despite of the excellence of its natural 
prodl1ctivene5s, became constantly poorer. The adn1inistra- 
tion of finances was, as a matter of course, nlanaged in secret, 
fÒr there was not ev
n a word said of a publication of the 
accounts; anù as none but a Cardinal could be a Treasurer, 
he, by reason of the pri vileges of his po
ition, was above all 
responsibility! The people felt the pressure of increasing 
taxati{)n
 and \vere continually becolning lHore dissatisfied with 
" Priest Government." Their discontent must, in Paruta's 
irne (ahout the year 1595), have assulned a very serious 
aspect. 3 The evil became 
till greater in the following cen- 


1 RASKE (" Die römische Päpste," i. 422) says: "The Popes wished 
(I govern their principality as if it was a large property. from which a 
I ortion of the rents should be applied for the benefit of their own 
families; but thp. main part be e
pecially allocated to the necessities of 
he Church." \Yhat he says ,vith reference to a care for their own 
[amilies can only be applieLl to Pontiffs before 1691, and, even then, is not 
pplicable to them all. It is particularly not so to Clement IX., who 
,night be called" admirable," if he had not been somewhat indolent and 
lpathetic. 
2 This is particularly dwelt upon in the Yenetian Relation of the year 
1615 (in'
 Cod. Ita!.," f. 45, of the )Iunich library), "Quasi tutte Ie 
.=ose, che si nsano. so no portate da paesi forastieri," &c. 
3 "Relaz. V en.," x. 396. Of the "gravezza quasi insopportabile dell' 
,mposizion," Tiepolo had already spoken about the year 1570; see RANKE, 
'. 4:21. In the year 166-1. Cardinal Sacchetti again complains of "il 
umero inl1umerabile delle gabelle," &c. \Ye learn from Palla vicini that 
-he people ascribed the pressure of taxation to nepotism, the dotation 
BB 
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tury; and, even though \ve should regard as an exaggeration 
the assertion of Cardinal Sacchetti, that in the year 1664 
the population had been diminished by one-half, still it is 
positively true that numbers, to escape the burden of taxation, 
had emigrated. 
In the year 1670, the debt had increased to 52 million 
scudi, and absorbed even the datæria rent, which otherwise 
should, as usual, have been appropriated to the necessities of 
the Papal Court. Under Clement XII., the deficit was 
120,000 scudi. It was better at the time of the death of 
Benedict XIV., in the year 1758. The deficit had then 
been reduced by more than one-half, but the interest on the 
public debt swallowed up the half of the income. After 
this, the storm of the French Revolution burst over the 
Papal States; and then there was a Roman Republic, which, 
after the captnre of Pius VI., dragged on for a few years a 
u1iserable existence; and with it came a 8tate bankruptcy, 
which set aside the paper money created by Pius VI.I 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the condition 
of the country is u::;ually described in gloon1Y colours. The 
foreign an1bassadors believed "that, if a temporal monarch 
had the governlnent of the Papal States, they n1ight be 
raised to a high degree of pro
perity, and even of wealth ;'
2 
as all the conditions for attaining both were to be found in 
the soil and the population. The causes assigned, in expla- 
nation of the general decay, are very various. Above all 
t11ings was, as a matter of course, the constantly disordered 
state of the finances, which ,vas now, indeed, not nlerely 
ascribed to nepotisll1 and favoritisIn, but the grounds for ,vhich 
were found to lie much broader and deeper. To the drainage 
of money occasioned by the absence of dOluestic manufac- 
tures, there was to be aùded that which passed away into 
foreign countries, aA payn1ents upon the interest of the debt, 


and enrichment of Papal fanlilies-" Populus, qui præ liuItis vectigalibm 
humeris sibi ferre videbatur recentiores pontificias dOliOS tot opibm 
onustas," &c. In the l\IS. Life of Alexander VII. 
I COPPI, ,. Annali d'Italia." iii. 219. 
2 So says the" ,,.. enet. Relation" of 1615. 
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as the chief creditors \vere Genoese and Florentines. 
'.A.ccording to the rernark of the Pre3ident de Brosse,1 pay- 
nlents to the Church in ROlne, that came fron1 foreign 
countries, \vere never sent in cash, but in bills upon bankers, 
who ilnn1ediately nlet with them the demands of the foreign 
creditors of the state. 
The laws concerning traùe \vere so inconceivably perverse, 
that the suspicion \vas expressed that they had been 
purposely calculated for the suppression of skill, and the 
de
truction of industry. As to the nbsurd duties levied in 
the interior of the country, they operated in the same 
direction. 
To these must be added the arbitrary proceedings \vith 
respect to the corn-trade, (the institute of the" Annona,") 
and the introduction of monopolies in the most important 
necessaries of life: [uatters concerning \vhich there had 
been long and frequent complaints. 2 There was, too, a 


1 U Le President de Brosse en Italie, lettres," &c. Paris, 1858, ii. 
",,52, et seq. These letters were written in 1739 and 1740. 
2 The author, in a subsequent passage, again refers to the baleful effects 
,of the Roman" Annona," or Corn Law. Mr. Lyons, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the l\Iarquis of Normanby, from Rome, July 30, 1856, makes 
-'ome remarks on t.he same subject: "I have," says l\Ir. Lyons, "the 
,onour to transmit to your Lordship two printed copies and a translation 
If an Edict published yesterday, by which the exportation, from these 
""tates, of corn of all kinds, is suspended until further orders. The second 
paragraph of the Edict, declaring that the circulation of corn within the 
'tate remains perfectly free, is supposed to have been occasioned by an 
b::mrd and mischievous Notification, issued, on the 22nd instant, on his 
pwn authority, by l\Ionsignor Amici, the lately appointed Extraordinary 
Papal Commis.;;;ioner for the four Legations, and Pro-Legate of Bologna. 
Ihis Notification is couched in language more calculated to excite and to 
ustify than to allay the popular irritation, and contains a number of 
II inute and vexatious regulations, intended for the prevention or punish- 
lent of the imaginary offence of 'engrossing,' or buying up large quan- 
ities of corn. The prejudices and ignorance of the mass of the people in 
hese States on the subject of the corn trade may, perhaps, require to be 
reated with a gentle hand; but it might have been expected that the 
'ìCts of a public function:1ry, in t.he high situation occupied by l\lonsignor 
-lmici. wonkl have been directed rather towards correcting them than 
owards fostering and sanctioning them. The Government at Rome has 
En :2 
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COlllplete absence of an representation of the interests of the 
people. An individual city might Inake its wishes and 
conlplaints kno,vn in l
onle; but then anything analogous 
to a provincial representation in the Papal States, much 1110re 
a representation of the whole country, ,vas ne"er even thought 
of. l 
The President de Brosse considered that the adlnillistra- 
tion of the Papal States (ahout the year 1740) ,vas the 
lllost defective of any in all Europe, but, at the san1e tilue, 
the nlildest. The n1Îldness ùegenerate<l into \veakness and 
negligence, and so contributed to the inlpoyerishment of the I 
country, by permitting all things to go to decay, in the hands 
of aged and infil'm sovereigns. 11 e likewise thought that the 
Pope would be one of the richest nlonarchs in Europe, if he 
raised as uluch ruoney fronl his subjects as other sovereigns, 
and if his finances ,vere tolerably ,yell nlanaged. 2 Such was 
the opinion also entertained in Italy, ,vith reference to the 
defective character of the Papal government. Becattini, in 
his eulogi
tic biography of Piu:5 V 1., confesses: "That, \vith 
the exception of Turkey, the country beyonJ all others the I 
worst governed was that of the Papal States. The baleful' 


disapproved 1\Ionsignor Amici's Notification; but his proceeding does not 
afford a favourable specimen of the enlightemnent, or of the adlllini
tra- 
tive capacity of the ecclesiastics selected for high civil en1ploymellt. 
The practice adopted by the Papal Government of regulating 
the corn trade by successive temporary Edicts, iS8ued according to the 
circumstances of the moment, has, in addition to its inherent evils, the 
great disadvantage, in these States, of giving rise to all kinds of suspicion 
against those in power. Every change is popularly att.ributed to dire
t 
corruption, or to a desire to favour the speculations of particular persons, 
supposed to be connected by ties of family or interest with men high in 
office. 'Vhether these accusations are, in truth, founded or unfounded., 
there can be no doubt that they are believed in to an extent which 
materially injures the reputation and authority of the Governlnent."- 
"Despatches from 1\lr. Lyons respecting the Condition and Achllinistra- 
tion of the Papal States." London, 18öO, pp. 26, 27. 
I " Gegenwärtiger Zustand des päpstlichell Staats." Helmstadt, 1792. 
p. 217. See the" Rifiessioni" of Cardinal Buoncompagni, in the ye.:n 
1780, partly translated in LE BRET'S "l\Iagazin," ix. 45
-527. 
2 " Lettres familières," ii. 432, 465. 
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aanona, or corn-Ia,v, the tOflnenting and demoralising" vic- 
tualling tribunal
," the \vant of Inanufactures, the increase of 
smuggling caused by the high duties on in1ports; the 
enrichment of state-fanners (farmers-general), to the great 
injury of the public treasury; and the nunlber of hOlnicides : 
such \vere the circumstances pointed at as characteristics of 
the condition of the Papal States. l And one is, in fact, in 
.onsidering then), strongly ren1inded of the expressions of 
he old chancellor, Clarenùon. 2 The mildne
s of the Papal 

overnn1ent has also been lately ren1arked upon by an 
Englishnlan very familiar with Italian history.3 

trangers who have been in the country, and ,vho have 
aken the trouble to acquire a knowledge of the manner in 
vhich its government has been carried on, have most gene- 
"ally been at first astonished at the absence of all restraints 
'Ipon, and then the oInnipotence of
 the sovereign. Thuß 
peaks Grosley, who visited the Papal States about the year 
760,4 "The Papal is the rflost absolute of all the govern- 
nents in Europe. Of all the restrictions that are to be 
ound in monarchical states, such as-fundamental laws of 
he realn}, a coronation oath, regulations made by prede- 
'essors, national or provincial as:3elnblies, powerful corpora- 
ions-of aU these there is to be found not one in the Papal 
..tates." One looks with ,vonùer at an institution like to 
hat of" the D'ditore SantÙ:>ðimo," which, in the name of the 
>ope, can interfere arbitrarily in the administration of 
ustice, in every department, and can withdra\v both suits 
nd suitors fronl the jurisdiction of the regular judges! 
j.J pon a closer exalnillation it is, ho\vever, founù that this 
bsolute power is n-luch nlodified by custom-by that, above 


1 CAXTe, " Storia degli Ita!.," vi. 126. 
2 

 He observes, that of all mankind none form so bad an estimate of 
,uman affairs &.'; churchmen. "-H.ALL.A::\I'S 

 Constitutional History of 
::ngland." iii. 330. 
3 

 'Yhatever objection there may be to the Papal sway, it cannot, in 
Ürness, be regarded as otherwise than mild."-DExxISTOU.N'S "
Iemoirs 
f the Dukes of Urbino," 1
51, iii. 233. 
· "Observations SID' l"Italie." Paris, 1774, ii. 329. 
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,vhich a Pope never, or scarcely ever places himself-that it 
is also modified by many considerations, and by the uttnost 
possible forbearance towards persons; a forbearance that 
has become a principle of government-so that, in truth, 
this mild despotism is found to exist nlore in appearance, 
antI in theory, than in fact, or practical life. 


THE PAPAL STATES FRO}! 1814 TO 1846. 


. 


",rhen Napoleon I. despoiled Pope Pius VII. of the Papal 
States, his primary and principal motive for so doing ,vas 
not because he desired to have possession of the country, 
but because he would not allow the Pope to be in that position 
of independence which t.he governlnent of those states 
secured to IIis Holiness; and because the Elnperor ,vanted 
to lllake of the Pope an instrunlent wherewith nations might 
be subjected to the imperial s\vay. Napoleon has acknow- 
ledged this. " I did not despair," he says, "of obtaining by 
SOlne Bleans or other the guidance of the Pope for 111y
elf, 
and then-what an influence it ,vould have been !"I He 
wished to establish the Papal Court at Paris-to make it a : 
French and Imperial Institution, and by these Ineans to get 
possession of the Papal influence over all Catholic popula- 
tions-and so be a ruler over their soul=, as ,veIl as their 
persons. 2 He did not succeed in this; for the Pope, although 
a captive, and, according to the captor's o\vn expres
i()n
, 
" gentle as a lamb, and an angel in goodness," \vould neither 
be led, nor allow hinlself to be luade use of. The nlonlentary 
,veakness which the tortured, en
laved, and outwitted Pius 
had manifested in his signature to the Concordat of Fon- 
tainebleau, in the year 1813, with an inlplicit renunciation of 
his telnporal po\vers, ,vas very speedily repaired; anù at the 
end of a few months he was able, as a steadfast sufferer, and 
1 "
Iémorial de Ste. Hélène," v. 326. I 
2 "S'en servir commeun moyen social pour réprimer l'anarchie, consolirler 
sa domination en Europe, accroître la consideration de la France et lïn- 
fluence de Paris, objet de toutes ses pensées. "-"" 
lémorial de E,te. IIélèllè," 
1. c. 
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now peaceful victor, to return, and pass through the provin- 
I ces of his restored dominions to his capital, alnid the most 
sincere expressions of joy from the ,vhole people-and fronl 
those, too, of the Romagnole, that had been so long separated 
from him. His return was a grand triumphal procession. 
The whole of the Papal States, such as he had never 
before possessed them, \vere transferred to him by the Treaty 
of Vienna; and, in the person of Consal vi, he had at his COIU- 
mand a statesman of rare enùowments, to aid him in solving 
the difficult probleln of re-establishing in part the traditional 
mode of Papal administration, instead of the Frencn hitherto 
existing. 
That the form of the solution should have entangled the 
State and the Papacy in new and insoluble difficulties, or 
such difficulties as up to the present tiole never have been 
solved, was a fact that could only be subsequently learned by 
experIence. 
In the preliminary observations to the ;, 
Iotu Proprio" of 
o 6th July, 1816, by \vhich was regulated the government of 
the Papal States, Con
alvi declared- "That formerly an ag- 
gregate of various custolns, laws, and privileges had exi
ted 
in the State; and that it ,vas an advantage and a Divine 
dispensation, that-by the interruption of the papal reign, and 
, during that interregnurn-all those inequalities should be re- 
llloved, and unity with uniformity introduced. For," as he 
'said, "a governluent \vas 80 luuch the nlore perfect the more 
I it approached to a system of unity." 
. This statesman did not take into consideration that an ab- 
! solute governn1ent can only be ren!lered endurable, and can 
alone be saved from sinkin cr under the burden of its enor- 
o 
I mous responsibility, "Then it not l11erely tolerates and ac- 
o knowledges a variously organized life, protected by cu
tonl 
o and precedent, but also permits it to move freely within its 
I subordinate sphere. His lauded unity anù ulliforn1ity were 
: destructive, nnd he also had to acquire by experience a 
I knowledge of the fact that it is far easier to destroy than it is 
I to construct or to create, in the management of public affairs, 
, the spirit, 
trength, and vigour of a healthy existence. 
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Thus, there was not a single one of the old municipal and 
provincial institutions re-established. The GO'J
faloniere Hnù 
the Anziani of the Commune
, retained no more their indepen- 
dent positions; and even Rome and Bologna had but a sha- 
do,v of Inunicipal governn)ent. The local laws and statutes 
which, in sooth, granted very various, and, for the purposes 
of justice, very inconvenient privileges, as well as all the 
rights of the Communes, with exenlptions anù immunities, 
were abolished. Consalvi entered, therefore, w'illingly upon 
the inheritance which the Revolution had left to him as an 
incarnate N apoleonised government; and he was thankful to 
the latter, because it had prepared the ,yay so energetically 
and unsparingly for his adlninistration, and so cou1pletely 
smoothened a path for hiln-and yet, he in one respect de- 
parted conlpletely fron1 the French systelll, by again placing 
po\ver in the hands of "ecclesiastics." The Papal States \vere 
to be an absolute governn)ent by officials, in accordance with 
the French pattern, but then the highest orders of officialism 
,v ere reserved for the "Pl'elature." This forn) of a clerical, 
omnipotent, bureaucratic, adn1inistering, governn1ental offi- 
cialisnl, was essentially a noyelty, far and away different from 
the state of affairs in the olden tilne, and, above all, absolutely 
different from \vhat existed during the 1\lidùle Ages. Now, 
the "Thole of the kingdoln ,vas divided into seventeen Dele- 
gations, or Legations, where a carùinal 'was placed at the 
head of aflair
. The Delegati, corresponding in position with 
the French Prefects, must be Inembers of the Prelature. 
They had to decide upon everJthing; and to assist them, they 
had Inerely a deliberative council, the 111ernber8 of which 
were nOlninated at Rome. To these Delegati belonged the 
appol.ntInent of the nlagistrates ,vho carried on the govern- 
ment of the COlnmuneR, and amongst whom sat clergynlen, 
,vho took precedence of the lay members. Belo\v the Delegati 
were persons named Governatori, but having an inferior juris- 
diction. In Ronle, the old supren1e authorities \vere again 
re-established-the Congregazione della Consulta, del buon 
Governo, economica, dell' Acgue, degli Studii; and then the 
Camera Apostolica, endowed with the most heterogeneous at- 
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I tributes, and dividerl into twenty-one subordinate depart- 
ments, or Oircles, with a Cardinal Calnerlingo (chain herlain) 
I and 7 esoriere, or treasurer. To these were to be added fif- 
teen different courts of judicature. At the head of the Go- 
I vernment, both spiritual and temporal, was placed the Car- 
I clinal State-Secretary. The nursery-school from which the 
I Governll1ent took its officials was froIn that class of Roman 
Abbátes, who, váth insufficient judicial and without any poli- 
tical economic knowledge, were better taught than educated, 
and might more fitly be entrusted with the arrangement of 
ecclesiastical cerernonies than with the management and in- 
terests of everyday life; but who, relying upon the favour 
and patronage of a Ca.rdinal or "l\Ionsignore," could win for 
thenlselves even in Rome but very little respect, and in the 
provinces were, for the nlost part, objects of the smallest love 
I and regard. Of all the systems of governlnent established 
in Europe, the Roman was indisputably the n10st conlplicated 
-so 111uch so, that in some cases a circunllocutory and time- 
wasting correspondence must be carried on preliminary to 
the ascertainll1ent of the simple fact as to which one of the 
several authorities a matter should be submitted for its set- 
I dement. And by 80me of these authorities, nleanwhile, 
would it be observed that it was only in accordance with its 
Datl1e and title that they could take any cognizance of it. 
And yet, some of the institution
 of Consalvi proved 
themselves to be both judicious and beneficial; as, for in- 
, stance, the Delegati placed by the side of the perrnanent go- 
verning Congregazioni, an imitation of the French Prefect oral 
Council. It was also generaIJy recognized that the 1'ribunal 
of the Sacra Ruota was an adn1Ïrable court of judicature, 
,vith an exeolplary mode of legal procedure. 
In the German Ecclesiastical States the spiritual was 
separated from the temporal government; but in the Papal 
States they were interlningled with each other. This was 
declared to be an indispensable necessity. It was Inaintained 
that the double position of the Supreme Head must be re- 
peated and imitated all10ngst those of inferior rank.! There 
1 RA..
KE, in his " Historisch- politischen Zeitschrift," i. 682. 
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is as little of propriety in the fact, as there is of justice in the 
as:5ertion. Because a king is at the head of the luilitary de- 
fences of a country, as it:3 cOlnmanùer-in
chief, and at the 
saIne time the head of the civil governlnent, must it also 
necessarily follow that there should be the same combination 
of military and civil life amongst all the subordinates of his 
government 1 On the contrary, it is "veIl known that in 
every properly-regulated State, the most conlplete separation 
of the ci viI frolH the Inilitary adlninistration is maintained 
váthout the slightest difficulty. ...A.nd so also could it be in 
the Papal States-the spiritual could be di
severed froln the 
political, the ecclesiastical divided froln the civil; and, de- 
spite the union of both in the one Heaù, they Inight very 
well be distributed alnongst different members of the same 
nation. 
Financial affairs were found by Consalvi to be in a state 
of the most absolute ruin. They had been so of old; and 
their condition was to be traced to transactions in preceding 
centuries, to the robberies of the French, and the urgent 
necessities of the Napoleonic domination. In 1846, the de- 
ficit aillounted to 1,200,000 scudi, or 1,740,000 rix dollars. 
At the same tinle the revenue had, in conseíJuence of the 
French system of government, been nearly trebled. It was 
a matter of course that the taxes iUlposed by the French 
must be :5ubstantially Inaintained. 
The whole body of the French system of administering 
justice, in all its branches, ,,,ith its nlodes of procedure, ,vas 
put an end to by the Papal Delegate Rivarola, previous to 
the Pope's arrival at I{ome; and, at the same tinIe, all pro- 
vincial statutes and peculiar Inunicipal privileges of cities 
were abolished. The vacancy thus created 'was filled up by 
the Canon Law and Papal constitutions of the olùen tin1e- 
n1aking altogether an incomprehensible, confused, and partly 
self-contradictory congloll1eration of enactments. Acalanlitous 
confusion in all branches of t4e admini
tration of justice was 
the ilumediate consequences of this change. And this con- 
fusion was increased by the rivalry of the Episcopal Courts, 
\vhich drew before their bar every nlatter in which a clergy- 
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man 'vas concerned. Then, too, were re-established the old 
tri bunals of the Faúb7>ica di San Pietro for all religious legacies, 
and the Cherici di Camera for all Iuatters connected with the 
domain lands. Then new codes were proluiòed. Upon the 
whole, the power of eccle
iastics in telnporalll1atters becalue 
infinitely greater than it e\?er had been before. So many 
barriers to it had been struck down; anù, in addition, every- 
thing connected \vith education, and a very rigid censorship, 
(the last being most reluctantly endured by the higher classes,) 
were vested in the hands of ecclesiastics I 
And yet, notwithstanding all thi:;, Consalvi ,vas regarded 
by the nUInerOU8 and powerful party of the Zelanti (the 
. zealots), to which the 111ajority of the Cardinals belonged, as 
a dangerous innovator I-so n1uch so, that Cardinal 
Iattei, 
Dean of the College, and Prince of Velletri, caused a pro- 
clalnation of the State-Secretary's to be torn down in Velletri 
by his own bailiffs 
 
Italy was treated like Poland at the Congress of Vienna: 
it was regarded as "a geographica.l expre8
ion." Nations, 
their wishes and their wants, ,vere not there taken into con- 
sideration. Austria then dominated not only \vhere her own 
interests and sYlnpathies were involved, but her ,vord of 
cOInlnand influenced and controlled the other Italian States. 
1\" ought was to be conceded to the people, in the form of 
rights and institutions, but ,vhat appeared to be conforn1able 
to the interests of the Austrian 13ureancracy-as those in- 
terests were then cOlnprehended at Vienna. The conse- 
quence was that in the course of a few years Italy ,vas 
covered over with a net of sec
'et societies. The cherished 
desire of the higher classes ,vas to shake off the yoke of 
Austria. The French had, when in Spain, been able to win 
a party for then1sel ves-the "Afrancesaùos;" but Austria 
could never once aain for herself a similar party in Italy. 

 
The occupiers of lands in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
n1ight rejoice at living in security under a well-regulated 
O'overnment. but in the cities all ,vere Anti-.,t\.ustrian , and 
/::) , 
all for" national independence." The youths studying in the 
Universities were soon drawn into the whirlpool of a secret 
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and mighty movement. And then came literature, with its 
irresistible weight, to impart its influence. EVer}T prohibition 
of a book produced a greater sale for it; and persons were 
nlore eager to read an author, and repnsed more confidence 
in what he 'v rote, once he had become an object of political 
persecution. The F-ecret societies-the Carbonaris, Adelfis, 
Guelphs, Sublime !Iasters-those, who had formerly made 
themselves partly known by their anti-:N apoleon tendencies, 
now rendered their existence fron1 time to tin1e remarkable 
by a political assassination-or by an assassination to which 
a political colouring was given. Consalvi, hated by two 
opposite parties-by those resolved upon a political revolu- 
tion, and by the Zelanti-Inust be overthrown, and a Spanish 
Cortes Constitution, or sonlething like it, proclaimed. The 
flame was, however, then opportunely smothered by the 
speedy suppression of the insurrection in Naples and Pied- 
mon t. 
'Vith the death of Pius VII., and the elevation of Leo 
XII., came to an end the lninistryof Consalvi-a virulently- 
vituperated individual. l Under the ne\v Pope, Leo XII. 
(the elect of the Zelanti), an opposite systetu to that ,vhich 
had hitherto prevailed caine into operation. I.Jeo had been 
chosen partly on account of his opinions, and partly also be- 
cause he ,vas sickly, frail, and had the appearance of one 
Jikely to die very soon. 2 He made Carùinal della SOJnaglia 
his nlini
ter-a man eighty years of age, and not. of active 
habits. And so, at a most difficult and perilous period, ,vhen 
there ,vas much required to Le done, to be regulated, to be 
created, the destiny of the country ,vas placed in the hands 
of two grey-haired valetudinarians, ,veary of life, and just 
dropping Into the grave! The Pope had been pressed, at 


1 For an opinion of the Romans respecting him, see COPPI, "Annali," 
vii. 33.4:. He is there reproached as having been "corteggiatore degli 
stranieri potenti ed imperioso sui sudrliti pOll tificj. " 
2 This is said by the French Consul in his despatch in ARTAUD, 
"Rist. de Leo XII.," i. 130, and by Chateaubriand himself in his 
" :ßIpllloires," viii. 215, ed. de Berlin. Della Genga was, in fact, not 
elected until after Austria had interposeà its veto upon Cardinal Severoli. 
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the cornmencement of his reign, to nominate a Congregation 
of Carùinals for affairs of State; and they, it was thought, 
would be able substantially to carryon the government; but 
Leo soon put an end to this expectation by the dec1aration 
that he only intended to sunlmon them occasionally, and 
then merely for the purposes of consultation. 
The ,veak, sickly Pope toiled on incessantly. The tendency 
of his measures, opposed to those of Consal vi, was in 
accordance ,vith the wishes uf the Zelanti. The Provincial 
Councils, one of Cousal vi's best institutions, were Hgain 
abolished; and not only was the Inquisition re-establi
hed, 
but there ,vas also introduced an extensive spy-systern, both 
for the supervision of the conduct of officials, as well aR the 
lllorals of the population.! It "'as the firlll belief of Leo 
that safety alone was to be found in the re
toration, so far as 
it ,vas possible, of ancient in
titutions and nlanners. There- 
fore was everything connected with instruction more abso- 
lutely than before transferred to the clergy; "inoculation" 
,vas put an end to, and the irnnlediate result was a greater 
number of deaths. Even the Latin language was again 
introduced into the proceedings of sonle of the courts; and 
Leo's Government becaille the ll10St unpopular that there had 
been in Rome for a century; and the people ulade hinl feel 
this, by the cessation of the usual plaudits that are given to a 
Pope when he appears in public. 
And yet Leo ,vas aninlated with the very best intentions. 
lIe felt the untenableness of the new circumstances and 
institutions; but he fell into an error as to the proper remedy 
to be applied, and in ruaking the attenlpt to breathe 
fresh life into that which ,vas dead and gone by for ever. 
He recognized clearly enough that the ,vhole systeIn of 
officialislll was rankling and rotting ,vith a grievous ùefect, 
and that in such a circull1stance lay a serious danger for the 
existing order of things. He had long before then remarked 
that a clerical official organism must be destitute of a rigid 


I COPPI, "Annali," vii. 337. I may here remark that Coppi, so often 
referred to by llle, is an esteemed Roman clergyman, who has often been 
consulted upon affairs of State, as he himself mentions, vii. 146. 
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and settled di
cipline, 1TIainly because itR members are priests, 
and, therefore, endowed with the privileges of their order; 
that there is no law and no means by which they could be 
kept in check; and that they were alone to be operated upon 
by a hope of promotion. 
"Rome," says the French Anlbassador, in a dispatch of 
the year 1823,1 "is a republic in which everyone is a lord 
in his òucm;T'Ý]pwv. Consalvi had tried to change this; but 
upon the first rumour of his do\vnfall, all these little autho- 
rities instantly re-e
tabli
hed thernsel ves." In a Government 
so constituted as that in which ecclesiastics hold all the higher 
appointnlents and offices of honour, and in which to layrnen 
alone is penl1itted the ret.ention of a number uf Snlan :situa- 
tions, inferior places, and lower pay, there nlust ever be want- 
ing that moral nlotive po\ver, without which rnodern bureau- 
cracy cannot exist: it co[nbines a feeling of official honour, 
with the influence of a corporative spirit-things through 
which the multitude, ,vha may not be actuated by high 
religious feelings, will yet be inlpelleù strictly to adhere to 
the path of duty, and faithfully to discharge all the require- 
ments of their respective positions. Thus the lay government 
officer (and the Italians are but too well-inclined so to act) 
has regarded his situation as a maintenance, as a benefice for 
himself, and of which he ought, for the advantage of hirllself 
and his falnily, to make out as much pay and profits as he 
possibly coulù. Leo sought a remedy against such an abuse, 
in the establishment of a "Congregazione di Vigilanza,"2 
,,,hose duty it was to receive anù examine into all accusa- 
tions that Inight be preferred against the Government 


1 In ARTAUD, LL Rist. de Léon XII.," i. 134. 
2 L' Bisogna far per la faIniglia," is a common saying amongst the lay 
officials. I was told, by a distinguished individual in Bologna, that it is 
their excuse for every act of corruption and embezzlement. There, t.oo, 
is to be heard another common saying, characteristic of a glaring want 
in administrative discipline, LL Da noi, l'una metà commanda e l'altra non 
ubbidisce." This naturally may be said in a State where the ecclesiastics, 
as formerly in some lands, and still, for example, in Hungary, the 
nobility, regard themselves as a privileged, and therefore as the governing 
elMS. 
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officers, and which the Pope declared, to his great grief, he 
had found to be both numerous and well founded. Its 
only result, as Coppi rClnarks, was, that the spy system, 
\vith its deleterious consequences, 'vas lTIuch increased. l 
The newly-elected Pope, in 1829, nearly resembled his 
preùecessor. The pure and pious Castig1ioni, or Pius VIII., 
,vas a sickly, tottering old man, who had but a few months 
to live. Still, he instantly suppressed the " Congl'egazione 
di Vigilanza," and the spy 8y
tem, which his predecessor had 
organized. lIe earned praise by having done so little, when 
Leo had done so Inuch. The secret societies had meanwhile 
threatened to make an attack on the Papal States. In the 
. Romagna several political assassinations were perpetrated; 
and the Cardinal Rivarola, having been, on that account, 
dispatched thither, had 508 per
ons capitally convicted, 
alTIOngst ,vhom were 30 noble:5, 156 occupiers of land, or 
shopkeepers, 74: employés, anù 38 soldiers; but on none of 
these waa the punisll1uent of deat h inflicted. And yet, an 
that had been so accompli:5hed was but to crush a single head 
of the hydra, and then soon to see others and new rise up 
in its place! 
The n1ischief of secret societies, ,vhich, for nearly the last 
fifty years, has been the greatest national plague of Italy, is 
generally regarded as being an Italian, and peculiarly a 
Southern Italian, malady. But, first, it is to be observed 
that, in a country where there is a complete subjugation of 
the press, and where a suspicious police dominates over a 
people dissati:5fied with their condition, the forrnation of 
secret societies is as n1uch in accordance \vith natural 
circulnstances, as that there n1ust, in the hurnan body, 
I if rf
a'J/ei}JlaTa) pustules upon the skin be violently driven 
in from the surface, interior sores inevitably produced. 
Secondly, the formation of a secret society is the natural 
production of that impulse towards social activity, which an 
intellectual and lively population feels, when placed in a 
position where the nece:s
aries of life are easily, and with 
little trouble, attainable. N O\V, 'when the Italians found that 
1 COPPI, vii. 374. 
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they ,vere excluded from the regular gratification of this 
impulse, through their exclusion from a participation in public 
affair
, and cut off froln all opportunity of di
cu
sion, through 
the operations of the censorship, so they sought to inden1nify 
themselves through the occupation and per
onal importance 
,.vhich the menlbership in a secret lodge conferred upon them. 
It must, however, in truth, be said that these cOlnbinations, in 
which even nlorally professing individuals eagerly entered, 
became but too often so nlany cloacas of the ,vorst corrup- 
tion, and a curse to the entire country. This systen1 of 
secret associations rendered the present time intolerable, 
and the future hopeless; ,vhilst it forced those in authority to 
have recourse to tneasures of rude violence, in the place of 
carrying on a peacable and well-ordered government. The 
Papal authorities, in the difficult position in \tvhich they found 
theln
elves placed, had recourse to a very hazardous remedy: 
they prolnoted the establishment of the Sal
fedi8ti, a volun- 
tary, but, at the same tirne, a non-legal association, composed 
rnainly of the poorest and lowest classes, which soon got 
beyond their control, and, in some districts, becan1e, in fact, 
nlaster over the Governn1ent. 
The 8UCCeS:30r, at the close of the year 1830, of the deceased 
Pius ,vas a Carmelite n10nk, 
Iauro Capellari, ",rho ,vas 
rnade a Cardinal in 1826, anù \vho, up to the time of his 
election a
 Pope, had lived a total stranger to state affairs. 
Gregory XVI., a Inonk, a scholar, and an author, was, to the 
end of hi:5 days, devotedly attached to literature; but his 
knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs was as solid as his compre- 
hension of worldly Inatters was slight. r\nd so reigned 
over the Papal States a series of Pope
, who, in all that 
related to the Church and its concerns, were Hot merely 
faultless, but pre-eminently excellent; and yet, as temporal 
princes, possessed naught beyond their just intentions. 
The Revolution of July in Paris acted as a signal for 
}Jopular insurrections; and in the course of a fe\v weeks the 
greater part of the Papal States, as well as }\;lodena and 
Parma, ,vere in a flarne. The outbreak took place whilst the 
ConeIa ve was still sitting. The people were \\yon over to the 
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cause of the insurrection by the relnoval of the inlposts upon 
salt and flour; and the insurgents, confident that France 
,vould not perlnit any intervention on the part of Austria, 
I hastily gathered together a Congress of popular representa- 
tives, by wholn it was declared" that the Pope ,vas deprived 
I of his temporal sovereignty." ROlne remained loyal; but 
!outside of Rome the Papal officials in most places abandoned 
;theil' posts hastily and recreantly-a proof in itself ho\v 
; insecure is the basis upon which rests a State destitute of all 
popular institutions. The revolution was as short-lived as a 
;child's game. The bloodless advance of the Austrians re- 
:placed, ,vith very little trouble, the old government, upon 
,the condition of a general amnesty, with the exception of 
. thirty of the insurgent leaders. 
A Conference of the Great Powers, in ,vhich Prussia, 
'Russia, and England participated, presented to the Pope, on 
the 31 st 
lay, 1831, the celebrated 
Iemorandum upon 
:which a great portion of the history of the Papal States has 
ever since then turned. That )lelnorandl1ln recommended, in 
the first place-that in1provements should be introduced, not 
only into the provinces that had revolted, but also into those 
that had remained loyal, as well as into the capital itself; 
secondly, that the laity should be adlnitted into aU offices 
connected with the Governlnent and the administration of 
justice. Further, that there should be an independent local 
1dministration of the comn1unes, through Elected Councils, 
1. restoration of the Provincial Councils; and, finally, 
;, internal security against the changes incident to an elective 
:wvereignty."l 
, Coppi, who was charged to draw up a plan of reform in 
'
orre8pondence to these requirelnents, states that Gregory 
l,nd the majority of the Cardinals rejected every important 
'
hange; that they were for maintaining the old monarchical 
\nd ecclesiastical principles, and for conceding nothing to the 
)opular or lay party-" because if anything 'vere voluntarily 
I d 11 . " 

onceded there \vould be no riO'ht afterwar s to reca It. 2 
, 
 
1 See ,
 l\fémoires de Guizot," 1859, ii. 432. COPPI, viii. 143. 
2 COPPI, viii. 148. 
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Two things in particular \vere absolutely not to be assented to : 
there ,vas to be no election of Coo1tnunal and Provincial 
Councils, and there ,vas to be no lay Council of State by the 
side of the Carùinal College. 
The Cardinal Secretary of State, Bernetti, ,vho had, at 
first, spoken of" a ne\v era con1mencing- with the existing 
Pontificate," adùressed a despatch to the French An1bassador, 
in which was announced that which, in the general expecta- 
tion of many, "vas about to be accoll1plished, without, how- 
ever, specifically binding hiln
elf as to any fixed institutions 
or positive changes. But still there \yas prolnised "the new 
establishnlent of a governn)ent, with coulpJete publicity as to its 
acts; such an inlprovement in the administration of the finances 
as no longer to afford an opportunity for suspicion as to their 
allocation; and the introduction of conservative institutions."l 
"fhe Government \\?as afterwards bitterly reproåched, both at 
home and abroad-that, although fifteen ,years of the Pontifi- 
cate had passed away since these prolnises had been n1ade, 
yet not one of theln had been fulfiHed. 
An attempt was, on one occasion, made to sustain the 
Government by the enlistment of 5,000 Swis
, since reliance 
could no longer be placed on the native soldiers; but the 
English plenipotentiary, SeYlnour, now declared, "That the 
financial condition of the Roman Government did not capaci- 
tate it to take into its pay so n1any foreigners, whose 
services could be required solely for the purpose of keeping 
down a whole discontented population: and since his govern- 
ment could no longer entertain the hope that any good 
could be effected through it in Rome, he had received in- 
structions at once to leave the city."2 
And yet there can be no question as to the fact that 
Gregory candidJy acknowledged the necessity for compre- 
hensive reforms. I. .Bernardi has recently dec1ared that, to 
his astonishment, he heard, in the year 1843, the following' 
words conIC fron1 the lips of the Pope hilnself :-" The ci,il 
administration of the RODIan S. ates stands in need of great I 
1 GUALTERIO, H Documenti," i. 94. 
2 Ibid., i. 102. 
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reforn1. I was too old "Then I was elected to be Pope. I did 
not expect to live so lon
, anù had not the courage to begin 
the undertaking. For whoe,Ter begins it Inust carry it through 
: thoroughly. I have now only a few years to live - perhaps 
only a fe\v days. ..lfter n1e they will choose a young Pope, 
whose n1ission it ,viII be to perform those acts ,vithout which 
'it. is ilnpossible to go on."l 
But in such matters as these, even the most resolute 
,vill of a Pope, when he has only a few by his side, and in 
the different departlnents of the public service, entertain- 
ing his own vie\vs, he can neither do much, nor can what he 
does be n1aintained for any length of time. Up to this 
p
riod it had been inexpressibly difficult to carry out certain 
refornls in the Papal States. A Pope, with the purest inten- 
:tions and most resolute wiII, must be bafHed \vhen he had 
arrayed against hilll the still, dogged, combined opposition of 
those who found their advantage in the nlaintenance of 
the old and settled state of things. The Pope must fail 
when the fight llJen for carrying out reforms are not at hand 
to a
sist hiln. And so formerly had ...lùrian VI. and Clement 
\T11., notwithstanding their thorough good-will to effect an 
improvelnent in ecclesiastical affairs, been able to effect 
nothing. It happened in Ron1e, as it was wont to occur in 
A..rragon, ,vhenever the I
ing gave a cOIlHl1and that ,vas 
displeasing to the people: the .Arragonese expressed, in a 

ettled form of ,vords, their allegiance to the sovereign and 
-heir resolution not to obey him. 2 
The nleaSllres of reform sanctioned by Gregory, and which 
,yere brought forw'ard in the l110nths of July, October, and 
l
oven1ber, 1831, were looked to as being something lllore 
han one could expect, after the Pope had refused to enter 
Into an y :fixed enO'aO'elnent. That ,vhich was particularly 

 0 


I 1" Rivista Contemporanea," 1860, Febr.. p. 97. The same things were 
olel to me by a celebrated Roman scholar some time before they were 
)rinted in the" Rivista". I have thus not the slightest doubt as to the 
!uthellticity of the fact. 
o 2" Se obet1ezca, pero no se cumpla." Let the order be attended to, but 
ot acted upon. 


cc 2 
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sought for 'vas an improvement in the adtninistration of 
justice. There ,vas, for instance, that 111onstrons in
titute of 
the Udito'J'e Santissimo, the nlere exi
;;tence of which was 
regarded by every statesman and lawyer as a scandal to the 
Papal See. It ,vas in 1
31 completely put an end to. 1 
As to the population, they, indeed, ,,,ho had been expect- 
ing and anxious for other 111atters quite different frolH this, 
,vere not appeased by these edicts; and Count Pellegrino 
Rossi, afterwards the rninister of Pius IX., ,vrote, with 
reference to ,,,hat. ,,,as then passing, in the following nlanner, 
to Guizot: "'V e nlu
t yield to no delusion on thi:5 subject. 
A revolutionary spirit, in the sense that the present sy
teln 
of the 110nlan Governrnent is utterly intolerable to the popu- 
lation, has penetrated to the very heart of the country. It 
is only when there ha
 been a conlplete and comprehensiye 
change in the nlanner of dispensing law, and that a refonn in 
the entire (node of making hnvs has been effected, that any 
hope can be entertained of reconciling the people to the Papal 
Governnlent."2 
Scarcely, ho,vever, had the Austrians ,vithdra,vn their 
troops, when the uproar broke out ane\v. The nloderate 
party would haye been content to see the 
Iem()randuln 
acted upon; but they, as it e\'er happens in revoll1tion
, 
,vere speeùily overborne by the l
adicals; anù the afflicted 
population welcon1ed ,,,ith shouts of joy the Austrians, upon 
returning an10ngst them. Then speedilJr arrived the French, 
and took possession of Ancona, so that the field should not 
be left to the Gernlans alone. The edict8, ,vhich had been 
but a I:3hort tilne before prol11ulgated, ,vere no\v recalled in 
ROIne, or they \vere pern1Ïtted to ren1ain inoperative. This 
naturally produced general discontent; and froln that til11e 
forward the position of afffiirs every year becalne \vor
e. 
The " Papal Volunteers," enlisted out of the lo\vest classes, 
exercised a gross terrorism; political assassinations, C0I11- 
InenceJ by the revolutionary party, became nlore frequent; 
the Government ,vas, in consequence, rendered more 8U
- 
1 See with respect to it GUIZOT, " l\lémoires," ii. 436-44:2. 
2 GL"IZOT, 1. c., p. 449. 
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picious and persecuting; and its whole support ,vas thus 
placed on the fourfold weapons of the Austrb,n, French, 
Swiss, and its o\vn troops, on the b;tnfedisti anù the V olun- 
teers. E
pionage-doubly detestable and dangerous under a 
priestly government, because the people becolne thereby sus- 
picious of the n1isuse of a religious n1edium-,vas now gene- 
, rally resorted to. The opponents of the Governrnent had 
: lnean while, and nlainly through the influence of 
Iazzini, 
divided themôelves into "Liberals" and "Radicals"- 
{the Young Italy party.) The latter \vere peculiarly and 
exclusively" the destructiyes," ,yho wished to annihilate 
all governn1ents, as well as the Church, and to change the 
entire of Italy into a .,ingle l{epuLlic, in accordance with 
the pattern of 1 783. In 
liJdle Italy they were, however, 
still without influence; anel after fifteen years, although they 
had seduced a nUlnber of students, still, upon the population 
itselt
 the real people, they had, accorùing to their own con- 
, fession, n1ade no im pr
ssion.l . 
In the year ] 838, the French withdrew frOln Ancona, 
and the Austrians from the Legations. The Swiss troops 
were gradually increased. The number of 17,000 Inen, which 
: I find given, n1ust either be an exaggeration, or it must com- 
prise the whole of the luilitary force. Certain it is that 
these foreign soldiers \vere a heavy burden upon a failing 
exchequer, ,vith a yearly deficit of a lnillion of scudi. 
Gregory X VI., old and sickly, becanle inaccessible to 
strangers, and those ,vho were about hin1 endeavoured to 
conceal froIn hi
 knowledge whatever 111ight be disagreeable 
I for hilll to hear. His understandina failed him for the COlll- 

 
prehensiun of state affilirs; and thus all came into the hanùs 
of the Secretary of State, La[nbru
chini, and of the "
lon- 
signori," ,vho were acting as Legates and Delegates in the 
province:5. A standing 
Iilitary COllllnission, which decided 
upon coruplaints of political transgressions in an arbitrary 


1 In the "Archivio triennale delle cose d'Italia" (Capolago, It;50, i. 
! 191) a 
Iazzinianer thus writes: '".x oi dovevamo confes:3are che, in 
quindici anni, non eravamo riusciti che a propagare nella gioventù studiosa 
: la passione politica, ma nel vero popolo mai." 
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n1
nner, nlaintained, "with the help of Swiss r
gin1ents, public 
order: anù so contributed, ,vith the deeds of violence com- 
Initted by the Sanfcdisti, to nurture the general discontent. 
The Goyernrnent seeo1ed to be uncon
cious ,,,hat bitterness 
of feeling ,vas produced by the conviction that the country 
v,'as compelled to bear a heavy burùen of taxation, in orller 
that pay might be given to foreign soldiers employed for 
the purpose of keeping the people down, anù at the san1e 
tilne of enabling thos
 in authority to refuse con1pliance ,vith 
,vhat "were the \vishes of the lJation.! . 
1"here \vere at that tin1e Ì\vo Blain causes for the spirit of 
discontent that prevailed, and the desire to shake off Papal 
dou1ination. 'fhe one Jay in the hatred against ....\.ustrian 
rule, and the policy of Vienna, which oppresseù the ,vhole 
of the Penin
ula, and overpowered the nation. It ,vas 
believed that the Papal Governrnent ,vas totally devoted to 
Austrian influence; and that it was only t.hrough 111eans of 
Austria it could itself be Inaintained. The other cause lay 
in internal circUIllstances, ,vhich existed not only from 1824 to 
1846, but still are again partly to be nlet with, fron1 the 
time of the restoration of Pius IX. These circuln
tances, 
such as they \vere and are since 1850, require to be looked 
at sOlnewhat closely. 
It luust, first of all, be ren1arked that the Papal States, as 
,yell as Italy generally, suffer frolll one great evil-and that 
is a want in the requisite order
 of society. 'There is to be 
fuund there no self-independent peasant-proprietor class; 
and there is no landed aristocracy. There Ïs but a citizen 
cla
8 in the towns, and patricians; and these latter, for the 
most part, incompetent, degenerate, and ùen10ralized indivi- 
duals. Leo XII. recognized this evil, and intended to elevate 
a nobility clas
, by his concession to it of certain rights; but 
the attenlpt failed, as it could not but fail, where there was 
an ecclesinstical body ,,,ho, with their prerogatives, over- 

hado,Yed the social position of everyone else. By the side 


1 The ltalians have an energetic proverb. which was, at this period, 
to be often heard in the mouths of the people: H Pagare il boja che ci 
frusti. " 
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,of then1 an independent nobility could not possibly be 
, elevated. 
And yet the people in the Papal States are not, judging 
of theln by those endowments which they possess in conllnon 
with other Italians, <1ifficult to !;!overn. A Gernlan, writinO' 

 n 
; from the Calnpagna of Home, in the year 1857/ says: 
" .A.mangst all those thousanùs that passeù n1e by, and of all 
the processions that I came up with after the completion of 
the festival, I never could observe even the slightest trait of 
rudeness in their conduct. In fact, the purity of manners of 
the country people in this di
trict, anù e8pecially as regards 
I sobriety, anù propriety of behaviour towards WOlnell, might 
"
ell excite the envy of Inore thoughtful nations. There, for 
instance, they have not the slightest notion of that doleful 
practice which is the cUI'se of Ireland, naInely, that a land- 
lord can, \vhenever he pleases, drive a farluer out of his 
holding." 2 The rural population was by no n1eans so 
hostile to the Papal Governillent as were the to"wnsfolk. 3 
Conlplaints were Inaùe, not only as to the incapacity and 
negligence of the Governluent for not afforùing sufficient 
protection to the dwellers in the country around froln bands 
of robbers, but also as to the high and oppressive fees 
persons were compelled to pay to the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, anù especially in the Episcopal Courts. This state 
of feeling was in cOlllplete accordance with that of the 
town populationð, ,vho were, in general, indisposed to "priests' 
government;" and who, too, had also to endure a llulnber of 
grievances and annoyances. Beyond all other affiictiong, 
that, however, which was felt to be the [nost galling was the 
exclusion of laYInen froln the higher offiees of state; for all 
, such were absolutely reserved for the" Ppelati." The offices 
, in the public service were so distributed between clergy[uen 


1 " AUg. Zeitung," 5th Jan., p. 75. 
2 HELFFERICH, H Briefe aus Italien," ii. 57. 
3 Cardinal )Iassimo. in his report from lmola in 1845, says, that there 
I was there H una parte ben piccola della cla8se agricola, non ancor guasta 
del tutto nelle campagne," devoted to the Goverllment.-
' Documenti 
suI Gov. pontif.," i. GG. 
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and laymen, that the fornler were the rulers, and the latter 
the mere instrulnents by whose rneans the adn1inistration 
,vas carried on. 'fhe Secretaryship of State, the Sacra 
Consulta, the Can1era A postolica, the Buono Governo, the 
Congregazione I
conon1ica, the Police, the 'l'reasury, the "Tar 

Iinistry,I the Legations and Delegati{)ns, the lllanagement 
of judicial aff.:'1irs, and of instruction-all! all were in the 
hands of Cardinals and jJ1'elati. Every lay official was thus 
n1ade aware that his progress in life was hemlned in by 
certain barriers he never could pass over; that, no matter 
\vhat nun1ber of years he had been in office, or ho\v use- 
ful and faithful had been hi8 services, still he could not 
obtain pron10tion to the highest po:3Ïtion in his departInent; 
that an eccle
iastic, no n1atter how inferior in competency, 
would still be preferred to hilu! I I uman nature in the 
Papal States is not different from ,vhat it is in all other 
parts of the ,vorlù; anù so the whole of the lay employés 
,vere utterly di
contented, anù perfectly reaùy, as recent 
circuInstances have shown, to give in their adhesion to any 
other form of government. But the very 1110de in which 
appointments to public offices were made constituted in 
itself a subject of grave cOll1plaint. The system that pre- 
vails in other states, 'where there are long preparatory studies, 
and repeated ex:uninations, to secure the just distribution of 
public offices, ,vas unkno\vn at Ronle. A layman, to arrive 
eyen at the lowe
t situation, nlust belong to a religious con- 
fraternity, or be the þ7'otégé of a " P1'elato," or a Cardinal, or of 
sOlne order of friars. Thus the officiallaynlen were frequently 
the con1pulsory and, but too often, the needy clients of 
" Prelati." The consequence of all this ,vas that the best, 
the nlost intellectual, the Illost inùepenùen t, anù those \vho 


1 "Das Kriegsministerium," DÖLLIKGER, p. 572. This statement is 
not in accordance with the report of 
Ir. Lyons, who says: "All the 
1Iillisters, except the :\Iinister of 'Var (or of Arms, as he is called), are 
ecclesia.stics. " .And again: ".All the Ininisters, except the l\Iinister of 
Arms, are prelates. "-

 Despatches frOln J\Ir. Lyons rebpecting the Con- 
dition and Admini:;tration of the Papal States.'
 London, IGGO, pp. 5 
and 8.-N ote by TRANSLATOR. 
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had a fitting respect for their own reputation turned away 
fron1 the service, and, by so doing, conùelnned thenlselves to 
a life of torpor and idleness-and so, too, added to the masses 
of malcontents, and, when the opportunity arrived, of- 
conspirators! 
In a letter to the author, from a Gerlnan noblenlan, whose 
fame is European, as a keen and profound observer of the 
condition of foreign nations, and who Ii \'ed a considerable 
time in the ROlnan States, it is observed: "There i
 a deep 
depra vity of the n1Ìddle and higher classes, and of the 
employés who spring fronl such classes, and whom the Papal 
Governruent has done so nluch to degrade. The negligence 
. and venality of these persons can only be compared to what 
prevails amongst RusòÎan officials. Amid 5000 officials 
there are to be found between two and three hundred eccle- 
siastics. These latter are far better than the others - they 
are almost never corruptible, for the sake of money; but they 
are inefficient, without energ-y, and slothful. A.nd then, as to 
the lay officials, they are undoubtedly, ahnost without a single 
exception, corruptible." 
To these circumstances \vas to be added the feeling that, 
from the want of inviolable ordinances, the freedom, property, 
and honor of individuals were at. the n1ercy of per
ons armed 
with power; for the laws afforded no security, as they could, 
in particular cases, be set aside by the supreme authorities. 
Bailiffs, or constables (svirri), required no special \varrant to 
break into a dwelling, whether they chose to do so by night 
or by day.! The three main causes of discontent with the 
administration of justice in the Papal States were, the civil 
jurisdiction of the Bishops; the privileged exelnption of 
clergymen as to the courts that should have juri
diction over 
theIn, as 'veIl as to the dissirnilarity of punishments inflicted 


1 AGUIRRE, "L'Italie après ViHafranca," 1859, p. 10. The author is, 
or was, an inhabitant of the Roman States. He is one of those who 
wish to maintain the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, and who be- 
lieve in the curability of exiRting evils. The picture, however, that 
he presents of the system of Government hit.herto prevailing is a very sad 
one. 
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upon them; and, lastly, by the tribunal of the Inquisition. I 

rhe Bishops, ,vho had their o\vn prisons, decided upon and 
I inflicted pains and penalties in all questions affecting the 
persons and property of eccle:-,iastics, in matters concerning 
relations between the two sexes ;2 and in cases of blasphe,uy, 
and the transgression of the laws respecting fast and festival 
days. 
The Cardinal and Bishop of Sinigaglia, in the year 1844, 
i
sued an ordinance forbidding young men and l11aiùens from 
sending presents to each other; and if a father should be 
found not complying \vith this order, then it was directed, 
in cases of tran8gression, that the father and son, or father 
and daughter, bhould be imprisoned for fifteen days.3 The 
Bishops, at the Provincial Synod of Fermo, in the yea.r 1850, 
threatened ,vith punishment every innkeeper who supplied 
their guests ,,,ith flesh meat on fast-days, unless they could 
produce two witnesses, one of whom must be a physician, 
and the other a curate. 4 
A new and peculiar sort of punishn1ent was devised, and 
by it 229 persons in the Romagna were, at one and the san1e 
llioinent, n1ade to suffer. This ,vas the "Pi'ecetto Politico" 
of the fir:3t class. The person upon \vhom this punishment 
was in1posed ,vas compelled to reside in hiB birth-place; he 
must be in his own house by a certain hour in the morning; 
every fourteen days he must present himself before the 
police-inspector; and every 1110nth go to confession, and he 
ll1ust she\v, by witnesses, that the priest, \vith whom he had 
been at confession, was a Father-confessor approved of by 
the police I-and, then, every year, he ll1ust make a Spiritual 
retreat or three days, in a monastery appointed for him by 
a Bishop ! Neglect of anyone of these regulations becan1e 
punishable \vith three years of compu13ory labour! In Italy 
there were many \vho opined-" There are few countries in 


1 
I OXT ANELLI, " 
Iemorie sull' I talia," ii. 79.. 
2 Cause di stupro e di illegitima pregnanza. 
3 This document is printed by GENNARELLI, "I lutti dello stato 
Romano." 
"lorence, 1860, p. 160. 
· " DOCUlllenti sul Governo pontificio," ii. 299. 
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Europe where such a cOlnmingling of the police officer with 
religion would be patiently submitted to." 
The Bishops and the Prelati-police have hitherto penetrated 
too deeply into donlestic and fanlily-life; and yet there was 
superadded to both the judicial jurisdiction of the Inquisi- 
tion 1 This ,vas, notwith
tanding the nlihlness for which it 
was famed, l still detested and dreaded, because the principle 
upon ,vhich it was based was this: that everyone who kne,v 
of a misdelneanour being committed ,vas liable to punish- 
ment, if he did not denounce it; and, then, he who became 
the denunciator was shrouded in 111ystery, \vhilst the accused 
'vas never permitted to know the nanles either of his accuser, 
or of the witnesses against him. 2 
In the year 1841, the Inquisitor at Pesaro, Fra Filippo 
Bertolotti, issued an Edict, by which he required, under a 
threat of various punishments, excommunication anlongst 
the rest, that everyone should give information of all 
ecclesiastical offences coming to his kno"wledge; such, for 
instance, as that of a person, who had not received pernlission 
to do so, eating flesh or using n1Ïlk upon fast-days 1 3 Foreigners 
dwelling in the Papal States have, in amazement, asked: 
" If the servant-n1en and maid-servants elnployed in the 
kitchens of the 'Sant' U ffizio' ,vould Blake it a matter of 
conscience, if they had chanc
d to cook any nleat for their 
11lasters on a fast-day, to denounce thern, and involye them in 
legal proceedings 
 " 


J If I am not mistaken, there never was, in the Papal States, since the 
end of the sixtf'enth century, a single capital execution enforced through 
the instrumentality of the Inquisition, or on account of a religious trans- 
gressIOn. 
2 As a proof of the bitter feeling of the people against the Inquisition, 
see the letter of the Chevalier Tommaso Poggi of Cesena to the French 
Ambassador in Rome, Saint-Aulaire, printed by GUALTERIÛ, "Docu- 
menti," i. 274. Amongst other things, it is there said, H The innermost 
secrets of our conscience, and of our families, form the subject-matter of 
their hateful prosecution
 and dark sentences. So little is there a thought 
in Rome of the Government reconciling itself with the population and 
public opinion " 
3 "Documenti," i. 303. 
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A clergYlnan, when he is arlned with a double po,ver, the 
judicial and the adnlinstrative, must always find the effort 
exceedingly difficult to reconcile his per80nal opinion and 
his subjective judgnlent upon individuals, and to prevent his 
tenderness and his inclination from \vinnina an influence over 
o 
him in the discharge of his official duties. As a priest, he is 
the servant of nll, and the herald of grace, of pardon, of the 
remission of punishment; and he therefore too readily forgets 
that in human concerns the law is "<leaf and inexorable," 
and that tanlpering ,,,ith a law to tilvour one person is an 
injury to another, or it may be to lnany others, or it may be 
to the ,vhole frarne of society; and that he )vho n1ay thus 
begin \vith the best intentions, gradually \vill finù himself 
placing hi8 own will above what is the strict la\v. As it is, 
Italians are but too little disposed either to comprehend or 
to practise the impartial, passionless adlninistration of the 
law, without consideration as to its consequences. The path 
of descent being once trodden, leads him, \vho has entered 
upon it, unavoidably to a precipice. For then cOlne the sub- 
altern lay enlployés of the Courts, ,vho for the most part 
are indebted for their appointn1ent8 to favour anù ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage, and who, receiving a Rcanty salary, have wives 
and chilùren to n1aintain, and before their eyes the exarnp}e 
of their superiors, who have been dealing with the law ac- 
cording to their will and fJleasure. lIence follows corrup- 
tion and arbitrary conduct in law proceedings, which Cantu 
has declared to have been the characteristics of all legal 
processes under Gregory XVI.I 
But still more critical and perilous is the exercise by 
prie
ts of the power8 of a police. Ilere is an employment 
\vhich requires things to be done that in a Christian point of 
vie\v had better be avoided. The police, in an ab80lute go- 
vernment, is armed with a po\ver that is essentially omni- 
potent, and in its contact with others, in the struggle of 
everyday life, and in a time of political excitelnent, and nu- 
l "La giustizia era corruttibile non so]o, nla esposta agli arbitrij de' 
superiori, e aile internlÎnabili restituzioni in intero."-" Storia deg i 
Italiani," vi. 684. 
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merous conspiracies, makes a cruel use of its omnipotence. 
It leaves unpunished things \vhich, judged of according to 
the Gospel, are 1110rtal sins; and it punishes others in which 
a Chri
tian can discern nought that is sinful. Is it then to 
be wondered at that the people find it impossible to discover 
what can be a justification for this contradiction between the 
priestly character and the police-officer's active vigilance? 
In strong and dark contrast with \vhat was a characteristic 
of the Papal Governn1ent, with that mildness for which it 
v{as justly praise<1-has been the arbitrary power of impri- 
sonment, filling the gaols \vith captives for wholn no one-as 
in other countries-would be pennitted to go bail. Cardinal 
. 
Iorichini, in his Finance Report, expatiated upon the wretch- 
ed state of the prisons, and the unavoidable demoraliza- 
tion of persons confined in theln. l Even in this matter 
financi31 difficulties rendered it impo
sible to effèct a COIn- 
prehensive ref
rm. In the doleful times that have passed 
since 1848, there grew up a system of incarcerating lllasses 
of persons in unhealthy gaols, and fronl that systen1 sprang 
still greater rancour against the authorities. The" Gover- 
natore" of Faenza, Luigi )Iaraviglia, Inade, in the year 1853, 
this representation of facts: "A great number of persons 
have, without a hearing, without proce
s, perhaps, even, with- 
out the suspicion of crime-but Inerely from precaution- 
been dragged to prisons, \vhere they now are, for a full year, 
still remaining! 
lore that 450 processes are already pend- 
ing for four or five years. By such modes of proceeding can 
no love for princes be iIuplanted in the hearts of the people."2 
It is to be understood that such circumstances as these oc- 
curred without the slightest kno\vledge on the part of the 
Pope. Had he been made acquainted with them, hi::! own 
goodness of heart and love of justice would, rnost assuredly, 
have in1pelled him to oppose and put an end to them. 
For full thirty years misfortune after misfortune has fallen 
upon the Papal Governlnent in the States of the Church; 
but of all these calamities the most lamentable assuredly is, 
1 " Documenti suI Gov. pontif.," f. i. 578. 
2 " Documenti," i. 42. 
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that it should be deerned necessary to transfer to ecclesiastics 
thejudicial condemnation and punishn1ent of political offences. 
'Vhen, as it has often happenetl, the opinions and sentiluents 
of an individual, adll1itted by the rulers themselves to be 
those universally prevailing, 'vere hrought for,varù as subsi- 
diary proofs, anù used as ground
 for inflicting the severest 
punishn1ent upon a man, against \"hOln there \vere not other- 
wise sufficient proofs for a conviction-,vhere these things 
could be done, there indeed 111USt the breach between the 
people and the clergy be still further \videned.] 
The exceptional and privileged position of a very nUlnerous 
priesthood gave rise to another cotnplaint. The Cardinal de 
Luca had laid do\vn the principle that the enactments and 
]a"ws of the Pope, as a ten1poral prince for the clergy, were 
not binding, if it was not expressly said, or was not to be 
presun1ed from the contents, that he had issued the ordinance 
as Head of the Church. 2 The clergy al
o had their privileged 
"forun1," so that, if a priest and a layn1an \vere participators 
in the same crime, they must be tried by two different courts 
of justice. Even the punishments inflicted upon them 'were 
difFerent. Priests convicted of crilne had still the privilege 
of being subjected to a milder punishment than if they \vere 
laymen. 3 "An inverse proportion of punishment would be 
the more righteous," \vas the opinion expressed by 
lassin}o 
d' Azeglio. 
A highly critical case of this 80rt, and one that was hailed 
by the English journals and periodicals with a 111alicious joy, 
whilst it excited a }Jainful surprise in all Europe, was brought 
prorninently before the public in the year 1852. In the hnv 
proceedings in London, instituted by the Roman Dominican 
monk, 
!cltilli, who had becorne a Protestant, it appeared 
1 See in the second volume of the H Documenti suI Governo pontificio," 
the printed acts of the prosecutions and sentences, passim. 
2 "Dottor ,'olgare!" lib. xv., c. 1. 
8 Thus runs the definition of the law: "Ove pero possa aver luogo la 
pen a stabilita pei laici, si accorda loro (ai cherici) nei delitti communi 
un grado di minorazione rli pena." And" Se la pena stabilita della legge 
è l'opera 0 la galera. trasmettono il condannato alluogo ove trasmetterebbe 
il Tribunale Rcclesiastico." 
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that he \"'as a lnan \vho had been charged with shameful 
crimes, such as in Germany would have assigned him to an 
infanlous punishment in a convict prison, but that, having 
been arraigned before the ecclesiastical courts in Rome, he 
was there treated with an indulgence such as it \,,"ould be 
impossible to meet \vith in any other country; and it 
also appeared that, despite of the condemnation upon him 
br the Provincial of his Order, he had been taken as an as- 
sociate and attendant in visitations, and that he was after- 
\vards made a Professor in the College of 
linerva, at Rome, 
and then sent as a preacher to Capua II 


And here a passing remark 11lay be permitted to the 
author. Surprise has frequently been felt with respect to 
the cOlllplete change that has taken place in the policy of 
England, ,vith reference to the Papal States in particular. 
England had energetically co-operated in the restoration of 
those States to Pius V II. For a long time, the Roman 
Government regarded the English as a kindly disposed and 
friendly power. Gregory X VI. declared to Lord K 01'- 
manby, in the year 1844, that it was his ardent desire 
England should enter into direct diplomatic correspondence 
with the Roman See, and send an ambassador to Rome. 
In the month of April, 1847, the Papal Nuncio, in Pari
, 


I It was in the" Dublin Review," of June 1ts50-a Catholic periodical, 
published under the patronage of Cardinal "'"iseman-that these fact
 
were first brought to light. Then followed the celebrated prosecution of 
a Achilli," versus Dr. Xewman, by means of which the testimonies of the 
witnesses to these facts became mor
 widely known. The subject filled 
for weeks the English journal
. The costs of the prosecution against 
Dr. 
ewman were defrayed by a general subscription in Catholic coun- 
tries. The report of the case, published by l\Ir. Finlason, paBsed through 
several editions in a very short space of time. 'Vhat conclusions were 
drawn from this case on the side of the Protestants, and what reproaches 
against the Papal See were grounded upon it, may be surmised from one 
article (amongst numberless others) published in the" Christian Remem- 
brancer," vol. xxiv., pp. 401-424. Neither in England nor in Rome was 
an answer attempted to be given to the scathing, and, under the circum- 
stances, naturally severe reproaches of the "Times." 
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Fornari, said to the same I
ord N ornlanby, that it was the 
constant wish of the ROlnan Governnlent that England 
lllight, through 
uch nleans, afford a nlore active and e
er- 
getic support, and thereby al:5o promote an inlproven1ent in 
the social condition of Italy" Lord Palmerston, who ,vas 
then Foreign l\finister, sent Lord l\linto to Ronle, with 
instructions to promise to the Pope the ll10st determined 
support of England in carrying into effect the l\Iemorandum 
of the Powers in 1831. At that time, the statesmen of 
England had no thought of doing anything calculated to 
hasten the overthro,v of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope. But all that is no\v, in sooth, very much changed. 2 
Since 1851, the English Governn1ent has becolne the open 
adversary of the Papal States, and has thro,vn all the weight 
of its influence into the scale of Piedlnont. It does so 
under the pressure of public opinion in England-a vower 
to ,,,hich every cabinet there must sublnit. Even a Tory 
Ininistry ,,"ould be cOlnpelled to pay attention to the potency 
of this popular feeling- in its Italian policy. The public 
opinion now prevailing there has been formed, fashioned and 
nloved by the statenlents of English individuals re
iding in 
the Papal States, which statelllents have appeared in the 
daily papers; as ,yell as by the ,york of Farini, which has 
been translated into English by 
lr. Gladstone, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 3 And no,v the will of the entire 
nation, and the policy of its governluent, are alike arrayed 
in a IllOst hostile n}anner against the nlaintenance of the 
Papal State. \Vith a portion of the population-and it is 
only a portion-the Prote
tant hatred against the Papal See 
has been sharpened into still stronger aninlosity, on account 
of the rage excited by two recent Ineasures of Rome-first, 


1 See the Blue-book, " Corresponrlence respecting the affairs of Italy," 
1846-47. London, 1849, pp. 36, 38. 
2 See Lord 
lillto"s report of his interview with the Pope, January, 
1848. " Correspondence," Part ii., 184-8, p. 44. 
3 "Lo stato ROluano, dall' a. 1815, all' a. 1850," 4 vols. Farini"s 
work has been noticed in Rome itself for its preciseness in matters of 
fact, and trustworthiness. Coppi has made considerable use of it. 
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the establishnlent of an Episcopacy in England, and, secondly, 
by the rejection of the Queen's Colleges, with their Inixed 
education in Ireland. The policy of the English Cabinet is 
I also influenced by a wish to see a powerful Italy formed- 
a power capable of Inaintaining itself upon a firnl basis-and 
I which, under the guidance of England, nlay serve as a coun- 
terpoise to the threatening ascendancy of France. 


As to the state and social condition of the clergy, it has 
called for a deeply penetrating refornlation. That the clergy 
, have been, on the whole, morally blameless, is universally 
adluitted;1 but the conditions for entering upon the priest- 
,hood have been placed upon too lo\v a scale. A person, 
notwithstanding his thorough "
ant of knowledge, and mean 
capacity, easily becomes a priest; and then there have been 
for those persons such a nUlnber of benefices, affording nei- 
ther sufficient occupation nor a becoming subsistence. The 
consequence has been that an innnense Inultitude of idle 
ecclesiastics were to be seen wa
ting their days in coffee- 
houses, and loitering in the street, passing their tin1e in an 
unpriestly lUanneI', so that a reverence for the entire order 
had yery nluéh diluinished among::-t the population. 2 In the 
country parts, a great nunlber of the pastors were in a state 
of lan1entable poverty,3 and for this reason, therefore, as 
\vell as fronl innate dulness, they left the people without in- 
struction. 4 The higher orders of the laity wish that the pres- 
1 FARI
I, i. 164. See also" Appendice al libro d'Azeglio," l
-!G, p. 
57. AGUIRRE, p. 112. 
2 Those who have been in Rome well know what is meant by the ex- 
pression, ., preti di piazza." Something like the same thing is to be 
een 
in Russia. 
3 "I curati che sono generalmente poverissimi, ed hanno il peso de' 
poveri," says Cardinal 
lorichini, in his Report, p. 575. 
t "Appendice al libro d'Azeglio," p. 56. The author, a Romagnese, 
says: H II cl('ro pontificio è il pill ignorante di tutto il clero cattolico 
salvo poche eccezioni." In other parts of Italy it is, in fact, not one 
whit better, ag bishops grant ordination with a facility of which no one 
in Germany can have an idea. See what is said upon the incredible 
ignorance of the Piedmontese clergy, by the distinguished teacher, Pro. 
fessor DO
IE
ICO BERTI, "' Rivista Italiana," 1850, i. 123, 124. 
DD 
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sure of the censorship ,vas either put an end to, or mitigated. 
"The state to ,,,hich ,"e are brought," say intellectually 
gifted person
 in the Papal State
, "is this-that in the 
finest, and, InentaHy, most richly endo'ved part of Italy, we 
are absolutely ,vithout any literature-nothing now appears 
but a fe\v volurnes on archæological subjects, anù local 
histories-not a line of the slightest ilnportance upon 
science anù general literature." In fact, Leo XII. had, 
through the ÐOlniniean nlonks, rendered still 1110re severe the 
existing preventive censorship; and his tin1idity compelled 
hilll to do this, as his ainl ,vas that no publication contain- 
ing an expre
sion calculated to excite the displeasure of 
foreign powers, or to give rise to ilnportant di:3putes, should 
be allowed to be printed, except ,yith the direct sanction of 
the Secretary of State. 1 People felt thenlselves cribbed and 
helnn1ed in upon aU sides. The inhabitants of Forli wished 
to establi:5h an Agricultural Association. After a long 
delay, they at last obtained pern1ission to do so, fron1 the 
" Congregazione degli studi," but it was upon the conùition 
that all the menlbprs should fir
t be approved of by the 
president of the Governrnent; that the)" should assemble 
together for no other purpose than to speak upon agricultu- 
ral affairs; and, furtherlnore, that at each of the n1eetings 
there should be read a lecture, which had previously received 
the approval of the Censorship.2 The whole project was, of 
course, on the instant, abandoned. The GovernIllent suffered 
much, too, in public respect, and in the confidence of the 
people, through the utterly disor<.1ered state of its finances. 
Loans '''ere contracted upon the most unfilvourable con. 
ditions-upon one occasion, a bargain ,vas Inade with Roth- 
schild, at 62t per cent. upon the nOlninal value. There ,vas 
a yearly deficit of nlore than two million of guilders, and, at 
the sall1e tillie, gross confusion and disorder prevailed in the 
palace expenditure. There ,vas scarcely a country in Europe 
in ,vhich there was to be found so fathotl1less an arbitrary 
power in financial Inatters. The treasurer, Tosti, was 
regarded as a pattern of the worst finance minister that could 
1 COFFI, ix. 76. 2 "Documenti," i. 540. 
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by any possibility be ever discovered. 1Vhen Galli entered 
into this departn1ent of the ministry, in the year 1848, he 
I declared in an official report: "that, as to the past, he could 
not undertake even the sn1allest share of responsibility- 
there were so n1any accounts unsettled, and there ,vere so 
Inany vouchers 'wanting; and then the authorizations for ex- 
penditure ,vere partJy not to be found, or those that were 
discoverable were so overladen \vith charges, additions, 
and deductions, as to render the authentication of them 
. . bl "1 
un practIca e. 
In addition to all this, it was made a matter of reproach 
to the Papal Governlnent, in every part of Italy, that it, by 
n1eans of the lottery, at which priests felt no scruple in taking 
an active part, had nurtured and incited a vice-the rage for 
galubling-to which the common race of Italians are already 
but too much addicted. ...>\.lexander VII. and Benedict 
XIII. had fornlerly forbidden lotteries, under pain of ex- 
cOlnmunication. Cardinal 
Iorichini, in his report upon the 
state of the finances, declared it to be urgently advisable to 
sacrifice the income derived froln the lottery, "as a victim to 
public rnorality." 2 And joyfully would the Pope have as- 
I sented to this; but the deficit and the new calamities that 
befell the country rendered it impossible for him to do SO.3 


The temper of the provinces becan1e still more gloomy and 
en1bittered. The cities addressed strongly-worded petitions 
,to the College of the Cardinals. These petitions state: 
" The intervention of the Great Powers has been of no avail 
: to us. Of their proposals not one has been carried into 
effect; ,vhilst the concessions that had been made have been 
recalled. The people are never, even once, permitted to lay 
their ,vis-hes before the Governn1ent. 4 About two thousand 
individuals have had sentences of condemnation passed upon 
I 


1 AGUIRRE, p: 141. 
2 See what is said upon this point by AZEGLIO, " Raccolta degli scritti 
politici," 1850, p. 67. TO
nl.ASEO," Roma e il mondo," 1851. p. 243, 
I and almost all who have written on the circumstance.!' then occurring. 
3 Documenti sul Governo pontif., i. 577. 
4 GUALTERIO, "Documenti," p. 184. 
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them; and of these some are now in prison, or, as outlaws, 
wander in foreign lands. And in what description of prisons 
are the incarcerated 
 In pestiferou
 dungeons, where the 
convicted are huddled up with the unconvicted-those chat'gel! 
with political offences with those who have deprived others 
of property or of life. l In our legislation there is neither 
unity nor harnlony. No one can kno\v whether an obsolete 
or a ne\v la\v, a ' 
fotuproprio' or an Edict, ",ill, in any given 
case, be brought forw'ard agninst him or for him. 2 In our 
Penal Code all is vague, uncertain, and contradictory. ....\.. 
]a\v]ess police pushes its arbitrary p(nver to the extremest 
point, and meddles in everything. 3 Appointments and pro- 
motions in the public service are dependent upon the favour 
and dislike of a few in power; knowledge, science, ex- 
perience, and sub:o'tantial services are of no use to the 
possessors. 4 "T e ,vill not be alluwed to have railroads; 
'whilst trade is 
trl1ck down under an oppressive system of 
prohibitions. 'Ve are exhausted by 111eans of monopolies 
and tax-farIning, which enhance the prices of the indis- 
pensable necessaries of life, enrich a few at the cost of the 
State and the people, demoralise one part of the popuJation, 
and bring down upon the Government the hatred of many 
thousands. 5 Through the operation of an absurd system of 
excise, our country has becolue the classic land of silluggiers 
and contrabandists; and as to our native industry, it is 
Dot permitted, either by la\v or circumstances, to develop 
itself. 6 And we are on the road to universal pauperism by 
the enorlllOUS disproportion bet\veen our in1ports and exports.7 
I "Appendice allibro d'Azeglio," p. 51. 
2 AGUIRRE, p. 134. 
3 "Un capo di poliz
a appunto perchè non vi è un codice, può far 
tutto," &c.-" Appendice," p. 47. 
.. 'Vhat is here expressed in mild terms is represented in very dark 
colours by the Italians-for instance, in the "Appendice," p. 79, by 
AGUIRRE, AZEGLIO, and others. 
5 " A ppendice." p. 68. 
6 " L'industria rimasta in culla fra noi nel mezzo del progresso di tutta 
rEuropa.," says Cardj.nal 
Iorichini, in his Report, p. 377. 
7 Imports, 92,000,000 francs; exports, only 31,000,000 francs.- 
ZELLER, " lIistoire de l'Italie," 1853, p. 558. 
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'Ye are, forsooth, told that we pay fewer taxes than other 
populations; but this ùoes not ùisprove the fact that we are 
far more poor than others, and that we are compelled to 
I bear oppressive communal tolls, and such other burdens." 
The J\lilitary Commis8ionò, and the conduct pursued by 
I them in the ROll1ngna in 1843 and 184-1, increa
ed the feel- 
ings of anin105ity anù discontent. ....--\. party of insurgents 
took, without opposition, possession of the town of Hit-nini, 
find then made their escape into Tuscany. In the year 1845 
there \vas published a :Jlanifesto, adùressed to the sovereigns 
; and people of Europe, in which the following concessions 
\vere required :-"18t, An alnnesty. 2 nd, The promulgation 
I of civil and crin1inal codes in contorn1Ïty with those in force 
atllongst other civilized nations, and including publicity in 
the proceedings, in the hearing of \vitnesses, and in the aboli- 
tion of confiscation of property and punishnlent of death for 
political offences. 3rd, The releasing of laymen from the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition and of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts; and, further, the free election of :ðIunicipal Coun- 
cils; the institution of a Council of State at Rome; the 
bestowal of all civil, rnilitary, and judicial offices upon lay- 
men; an an1elioration of the censorship; the dismissal of 
foreign troops; the nlanagement of education by laymen; 
1 and the establishlnent of a National Guard." Farini 'vas the 
I author of this :\lanifesto; but, at a later period, even he 
seemed to reaard sorne of the detnands luade in it as un- 

 
i reasonable, or as going somewhat too far. 
The Papal Governnlent declared, in an official reply, 1 that 
; it rejected all these dmnands. The exclusion of laymen froln 
the higher offices in the State was, it Il1aintained, consider- 
I ably alueliorated by the fact that a person could be a 
" pJ'elato" without being a priest-as all that "vas required 
,vas wearing the dress of an ecclesiastic and keeping the 
I vow of celibacy.2 Then, as to the Inqui
,ïtion-its proceed- 
1 The document will be found in 
IARGOTTI, "Le Vittorie della 
Chiesa,." )lilano, 1857, pp. 490-507. 

 Few persons could feel satisfied with this reference to the part 
assigned to the 
'Prelati," whose only participation in the sacerdotal 
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ings \vere conducted with great mildness and tenderness; 
but still it would not be fair to confine its jurisdiction to 
clergy
en, and to leave laymen free fronl its operations. As 
to the Universities and literature-they were in a prosperous 
condition (but it must be o\vned that all Europe nlaintained 
the very opposite of this assertion). Such \Va3 the opinion 
then put forward by the Secretary of State: it affirmed that 
the averments as to existing evils in the Papal States, and a 
necessity for reforming thein, were nothing n10re than the 
wicked invention of some malcontent and uneasy spirits. 
In the \vhole of Italy a conviction the very opposite to 
this prevailed. 
len ,,,hose words had the greatest weight 
with the nation spoke out distinctly, "that affairs could not 
reluain as they "
ere in the Papal States." A great sensa- 
tion ,vas caused by the writings of 
lassilno <1' Azeglio. Even 
Cesare Balbo, an ardent Guelph, and the historical venerator 
of the Papacy, 1 rejoiced that the publications of Azeglio and 
Galeotti had appeared, because they exposed the defects and 
D1alpractices in the Governlnent of the Papal 8tates; and it 
,yas his opinion that the literary work of Azeglio had not 
been \vithout influence upon the Conclave by wholn Pius IX. 
was elected as Pope. 2 
The l\Iarquis Gino Capponi-a man honored and respected 
beJrond all others in Italy-thus expressed his opinion: 3 "In 
the Papal States there never will be peace, unless the govern- 
ment be taken out of the ha'Gds of priests and transferred to 
character was, that they wore the habit of a priest, and took a vow of 
celibacy, and were thus made to appear as laymen concealed under a 
priest's Ina.sk. It is comprehensible how such a double character should 
have given rise to the suspicion that an amphibious position like this was 
only assumed from ambition or avarice, and that those occupying it 
should not stand very high in public opinion; whilst the married lay 
employés, who saw t.hose half-priests promoted over their heads, could I 
not but feel still more bitterly against theln on account of their own 
advancement being prevented. 
1 "10 son gran papolino, al solito," was his own expression respecting 
himself in the year 1848. RICOTTI," Vita di Balbo," 1856, p. 265. 
i " Lettere di politica e letteratura," 1855, p. 356. 
3 Anonymously in the" Gazzetta 1taliana." See, with reference to it, 
l\IO
TANELLI, "l\Iemorie," i. 84. 
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laymen; and that it bears in n1ind how, in the )Iil1dle Ages, 
I the Papal sovereignty reposed upon the power of an idea, 
and the prestige of a natHe, ,vhilst it was on an sides con- 
trolled by the conflicting jurisdictions of the people and the 
nobility. The existing Inude of government-this sacerdotal, 
I all-intenneddling, tax-imposing, catch-poll syst8111 of admi- 
, nistration, is a novelty of nlodern titHes. The Pope 111ust 
bring back his sovereignty to what it formerly had been, 
and gradually constitute a different description of :\linisterf', 
different institutions and laws; or else-the 1'iara will be 
stained with blood, and at last rolled in the Inire." 
Difficulties, abortive efforts, hunliliations, and defeats be- 
I fell the Government, and daily overwhehned it. There was 
no end to the ineongruities, inextricable en1barrassrnents, 
and collisions in which the governing "Prelati" and priest- 
J hood found thenlseh.es involved between their ecclesiastical 
status and the fitting discharge of their official duties. These 
gre,v upon them, as polypi are generated out. of one another. 
The instruments of governlnent broke to pieces in its hands. 
The Papal solJiery becarne such objects of conten1pt. that the 
people would not enlist in their ranks; anù when a few were, 
by the tenlptation of high pay, brought together, they soon 
again ,vere disbanded, anù it ,vas necessary to call in the 
Austrians to protect the Papal troops from the scorn and 
assaults of the population. 
In the year 1843 the GoverUlnent received a report froil1 
Ferrara, " That tbe \vhole of the population of the Rom
gna 
'vas inilnically disposed towarùs the Governnlent."1 Froln 
Irnola the Cardinal-Legate, 
Ia::5:5irno, repùrted, on the 12th 
August, 18-15: "The pride of the povulation Inakes a priests' 
government intolerable to it. From the patricians down to 
the lowest shop-boys, they are all sworn to protect everyone 
,vho is prosecuted, and to save him fronl punishn1ent. )lany 
of the officials and clergy are inclined to be on a good 
understanding with the innovators. The whole of the pre- 


1 " I pochi
simi amici del Governo non hanno voce in q ueste provincie, 
perchè appunto sonG pochi e rUniversale è nemico."-" Docwnellti," 
i. 70. 
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sent generation, froll1 the age of eighteen and up,vards, must 
be regarded as lost; for they are cOlnpletely inilnical to the 
Government, and always to be found in an attitude of hos- 
tility against it." I The Go,'ernor of ROllle, 1\Iarini, in his 
ans,ver, says: "From nlany other places the reports are to 
the sallIe effect; but the Inain-spring of all this evil is to be 
found in the fact-coTnpulsory idleness, a want of contented 
industry; and both of these are conColllitants of the present 
S) steIn of government." 2 
1\lan y of the ecclesiastics, such as Cardinal 
Iassimo, \vere 
dispoBed to trace the main cause of the nlelancholy state of 
things and aversion to the Papal Government, to the seed:3 
of indifferentisnl and infidelity which had been spread alnongst 
the people by the French troops when in occupation of the 
country.3 But laYlnen, like Aguirre, Tommaseo, and Azeg- 
lio, replied: "It i
 the gross faults and abu8es of the civil 
go\'ernment \vhich nlake the people falter in their fait h, and 
shake their confidence in the Papal guidance of the Church. 
l"he unfavourable opinion fostered by the condition to \vhich 
the priests' goverrunent of the Papal States has reduced 
them, opens a path for erroneous doctrines in 
eligion." 4 


PIUS IX.-1846-1861. 


Out of a Conclave-one that had only lasted three days, 
and was the briefest that had occurred tor nearly three hun- 
dred years-call1e forth Pius IX. The arrival of foreign 
Cardinals had 111anifestly not been expected. 'Vhat was par- 
ticularly aiIned at ,vas to guard against Austrian influence, 
and the Austrian negation. Cardinal )Ia8tai, that Gregory 
hill1self had desired to have a:3 his successor,5 and who was 
1 "Documenti," i. 66. At the same time the Cardinal admits the de 
fective lllode ùf administering the law: H Si rellde formolaria ed ineffi- 
cace. " 
2 "L'ozio e il niull sfogo cbe hanno gli amor proprii eccitati dati' 
esempio degli esteri," 1. c., p. 67. 
3 B DocUlllenti suI Gov. pontif.," i. 66. 
4 AG "GIRRE, p. 174; TÛ::\DIASEO, "Roma e il mondo," p. 73; 
D'AzEGLIO, "La Politique et Ie droit cbrétien," p. 115. 
:í So says SILVIO PELLICO, "Epistolario," 1856, p. 324. 
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then but fifty year
 of age, appeared to be the fitting man. 
I As X uncio in Chile, he had looked upon the world out:side of 
the Papal States, and he had lluu1e a comparison between 
I the condition of other lands and his own. To continue to 
govern in the spirit of his predecessors, and especially of' 
I Lanlbruschini, 'vas simply an in1p08sibility; but Pius had 
not the slightest inclination to do so. lIe saw a greater 
amount of disorùer than he could cure; but he brought the 
purest motiyes, the most unbiassed will, and the ll10:5t uncon- 
ditional self-devotion with his SUnl1l10nS to the throne; and 
he avo\ved his nlission to be that of a refonner in the govern- 
ment. of the country, anù a pacificator between the ruler 
"and the ruleù. In the firm belief that love alone can beget 
love, and beneficence gratitude, Pius commenced his reign 
with a comprehensive Alnnesty. By so doing he freed him- 
self, in the most decided ll1anner, frorn the mode and policy 
of administration hitherto pursued; but he also, at the sall1e 
tilne, and by the same act, as Prince )letternich said, "threw 
open the door of his house to the professional robbers" -he 
perolitted the Hadical Conspirators \vho had, until then, 
carried on their plots in foreign countries to make his o\vn 
land the seat and centre of their manæuvres. In the purit.y, 
anù in the Inoral nobility of his own disposition, Pius never 
hesitated, aIt hough he ,vas not una ware as to the conse- 
I quences of what he had done. lIe held it to be his duty to 
grant the A..lnnesty, not only as a political act of conciliation, 
but also as a reparation for wrong that had been inflicted. 
1'he Prussian atnbassador, Herr von U sedorn, quotes the 
I words spoken by the Pope on this topic: "To grant an 
Amnesty was not only a political necessity, but it was like- 
wise my duty. The hatred which the old system had pro- 
duced against the Papacy must be assuaged; and in a ,vord, 
the old must be retrieved by the new, and aluend'3 made for 
the past." 1 
Pius conceived himself forced at last t.o carry into effect 
the promises that had been made in 1831. On the 23rd 
.L
pril, 1848, he declared in an Allocution to the Cardinals: 
1 "Po1itische Briefe und Characteristiken," lö!9, p. 234. 
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" That in the latter years of Pius VII. the Great Pow'ers of 
Europe had represented to the Papal See that it could, in its 
civil governnlent, create institutions ,vhich ,vould be more in 
correspondence with the ,vishes of the laity." At the same 
till1e, he supported hÏ1uself altogether upon the 
Ielnorandul11 
of the Powers in 1831, which had declared the introduction 
of Provincial Councils, and the adrniðsion of laymen to ad- 
lllinistrative and judicial offices, as 'cital questions for the 
Papal Governlnent. Ilis predecessors had ùone a few things 
in that direction, and- had promised others; but their ordi- 
nances had neither corresponded ,vith the desires of the 
Great Po\vers, nor had they given satisfaction, nor secured 
the public ,veal and tranquillity of the State.! 
COlnnlissions we!'e then established for an exall1ination 
into the ,vhole system of governnlent, for an ilnpro,-en1ent 
in legislation, and for a 1110re suitable classification of the 
"Various branches of the executive. The selection of Gizzi 
as Secretary of State 111et with general approval. The lay- 
ing down of railroads, \vhich had been refused during the 
reign of Gregory, was no\V sanctioned. The Governnlent 
permitted that in the sanle place where only a few Inonths 
previou
ly every \vord relating to political affairs must be 
suppressed, a political journal might be established, and that 
the ,vants and circulllstances of the Papal I(ingdoln, as well 
as of all Italy, might be discussed. A Censorship-edict, de- 
claring the establislunent of a Censorship College, ,vas an 
inlproven1ent in the antecedent state of affairs, where every- 
thing haù been left to the arbitrary judgnlent. of a few 
monks. X ow discussion upon scientific luatters, conternpo- 
rary chronicles, and questions upon agriculture and trade, 
were left free. 2 
1
he greatest joy was excited by a Decree of the 19th 
April, 1847, which announced a convocation of notables 
frorn the provinces to a 8tate Consultation. A council of 
lninisters was. fornled; Ronle had a conunullal repre
ellta- 
tion; several other reforrning decrees appeared, and the 


1 "Documenti," i. 405. 


2 COPPI, ix. 78. 
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State Consultative Asselnbly met, and propounded moderate 
propositions. 
In a few weeks Pius became the idol of all Italians; and 
every voice gave utterance to the same language respecting 
hin1. His name was then a talisman! N ouO'ht ,vas ricrh t l y 
.00 
done, but ,vhat was done by him! All hopes \vere centred 
in hiln, and he was hailed as the national hero of Italy! lIe 
,vas as their" Priest King" to break the chains of the nation, 
and other governn1ents ,vould be forced to act in imitation 
of his exarnple ! "Then," says )IontanelIi, "was the pres- 
tige of the Pope the sole defensive bulwark between us and 
the arn1S of .L\ u
 tria." I 
Laymen and priests vied ,vith each other in tendering 
their honlage to the reforming Pope. "Pius," says Count 
Balbo, 2 "is only now reigning for six weeks, anù in that 
brief span of time has becolne the most active refornler in 
this eventful century. The great majority of ecclesiastics 
in the Papal States are thoroughly aware that it is only by 
such a course as this that the hatred of the town population 
against their entire order can be put an end to. It is hoped 
that the tilne has now for ever passed away, in which 
tribunals could be seen COlllposed exclusively of priests con- 
demning to death or the galleys persons accused of political 
offences-anù doing that, too, \vithout affording to them the 
means of defending themselves. 3 
That which was the feeling of all intelligent and religious 
Italians at the tilue, ,vas no more than truly expressed by 
Count Cesare Balbo, when he addressed these noble lines to 
Pius :- 


"Tu non ci llmledici ! Tu sei figliC' 
Di nostra etit, e l'intendi e la secondi : 
Perdura e avanza! ate bramando mirano 
Ormai due mondi. 


* 


* 


* 


*" 


1 "ßIemorie sull' Ita Ii a, " ü. 180. '} "Lettere," p. 3G6. 
S Com p are the letter of PoO'O'i to Saint-Aulaire, in GU.ALTERIO, "Docu- 
00. 
menti," p. 273. 
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"Tu principe, tu padre, tu pontifice, 
Ogni via già t' apristi, ogni Rperanza; 
Ora dal volgo di color che duhbiano 
Ti scerni e avanza." 1 


And not only in Italy, but in the whole Catholic ,vorld, 
there was universal joy, and I>ius becalne the "_\mor et 
deliciæ generis human i." The clergy in all countries, the 
religious Catholìcs, each and all ,,,ere rejoiced that at last the 
reconciliation of the Roman See with the ideas of freedom 
among
t modern nations could be announced and ratified; and 
that the stain could be ,,'iped away which had been brought 
upon the whole order of the priesthood by the nlisdeeds and 
unpopularity of a clerocracy in the States of the Church. 2 
It is ,veIl-known that, contemporaneous \vith the com- 
mencement of the reign of Pius IX., the demand for national 
independence, and for a free Italy, arose from one end of the 
Peninsula to the other. " 'Ve will," it was said, "be a 
nation; ,,'e shall possess the strength and dignity of a nation 
-our weight shall be felt in the scale of nations, and our im- 
portance in the world's history; we ",.ill no longer be en- 
chained by the external interests of Tran:3alpine powers." 
The ll10yement ,vas no longer confined to the lodges of the 
secret societies-it prevailed over all Italy-it was felt by all 
the educated classes of society-it ,va
 participated in by all 
the higher and the n1iddle ranks. All desired national inde- 
penùence-the overthro\v of Austrian rule in Upper Italy- 
the abolition of Austrian supremacy in the whole peninsula: 
all longed for political freedom. 
Even in Rome those ,,,ho ,,,ere then about the Pope did 
not recoil froD1 that univer
a] spirit ,vhich then exhibited 
itself for shaking off the Joke of foreigners, as ,veIl as for the 
establishment of an Italian l{ingdom; and it is even reported 
I Thou cursest us not! Thou art a son of our own age, and thou dost 
understand it, and thou helpest us. Hold fast, and-Onward! Two 
worlds now look with longing love upon thee. Thou Prince, thou 
Father, thou Pontiff-every path is open before thee, all hope is in thee. 
From the common crowd of doubters separate thyself, and-Onward! 
2 The applause bestowed upon the reforming Pope, especially by the 
French bishops, is worth remembering. 
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I that Pius himself had given expression to these words: "If 
victory should favour the arlny of Charles Albert, then was 
I he himself ready ,vith his o,vn hand to crown hilD King of 
Upper Italy.I One of Rosmini's plans for the organization 
of an Italian Confederation n1et with the approval of the 
I Pope. A Diet of all the Italian States in Rome should con- 
sult together, and determine upon war and peace, tolls, 
treaties of COlnmerce, and other nlatters of common interest 
to then1 all. Rome would thus become the Frankfort of the 
ltalian Confelleration of States. 
But then caine Rome to be oppressed by the disastrous 
, machinations of political clü bs (the Circolo Ron1ano), and of 
I a civic guard, which soon proved itself to be here, as every- 
,vhere else, inefficient, useless, and evil-disposed, when its 
services were required for the maintenance of order, and a 
protection to the Government. Radical demagogues inflamed 
and fanaticised the populace with endless street demonstra- 
tions, and the Governlnent could no longer count in Rome 
upon obedience to its orders. 2 Under the Inask of public 
demonstration of respect and gratitude, the attempt was luade 
to degrade the Pope into a tool of 
lazzini, and to force him 
into a ,val' against Au
tria. Pius ,vas to be compelled, 
not n1erely to take a part in the war, but, as the first, the 
foremost herald of hostilities, to place himself at its head. 3 
The n1Ïnistrie:'l, for the most part conlposed of layu1en, 
rapidly succeeded each other in office. At the beginning of 
the year 1848, and when revolutions had already taken place 
in France and Sicily, appeared the " Statuto Fondalnentale " 
-a constitution, in the preamble to which Pius declared: 
"he would not less prize his people, nor show less confidence 
in then1 than had been done in neighbouring states, ,vhere 
the population had been regarded as sufficiently sagacious to 
be entrusted, not n1erely with a representation having the 
capacity to consult together, but also with po\ver to resolve, 
and to have their decrees carried into effect. Such preroga- 


1 GIOBERTI, " Rinnovamento civile d'Italia," i. 210. COPPI, x. 368. 
2 RAXALLI, " Del riordinamento d'Italia," 1859, p. 2gs. 
3 RA...
ALLI, "Del riordinamento d'Italia," p. 298. 
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tives he ,vould confide to t,vo Chalnbers-one to be named by 
hirnself, and the other to be elected. As to those points. not 
specified in this Statute, and in nlatters affecting religion 
and morals, he reserved for hinlself and his successors the full 
exercise of their sovereign authority.l 
There was an essential difference between the" Statuto" 
and anyone of the I110dern constructed constitutional forms 
of Governn1ent. For there was still left the College of 
Cardinals, as a ,vholly independent corporation-one, too, in 
some nleasure participating in the sovereignty; and it. ,vas to 
remain not only by the side of, but above both the Chan1bers. 
Thus there ,vere, in effect, three deliberative assenlblies. It 
\yas natural; perhnps, it was unavoidable) that the" Statuto" 
should be assented to by J}ius. Still, as the result has 
shown, and as, indeed, it nlight easily have been recognised 
and foreseen, the people had been but insufficiently prepared 
or educated for a right use of the political functions bestowed 
upon them by the" Statuto." "That \\yas beyond all things 
needed, and ,vas indispf'usable for then1 to possess, ,vas nlore 
of civil freedon1 in their dealings with official:o;-less subjec- 
tion to the arbitrary conduct and vexatious proceedings ot 
the police-nlore practice and experience in municipal and 
provincial self-governlnent. The prelilninary conditions to 
norlnal constitutional life ,vere altogether ,vauting. Deyond 
all things, there was required an absolute separation betw'een 
lay and ecclesiastical po,vers and attributes. 'Vhen, for 
instance, the Oardinal Vicar, who supplied the place of the 
Pope in his character of Bishop of I
onle, had his police of 
morals, and when he, with his episcopal authority, exercised 
a civil jurisdiction, with his o,vn tribunal and his own agents, 
it is not easy to perceive ho\v such an institution could be 
maintained along \vith a representative governnlent. How- 
ever much the representation of the people and their rights 
might be limited, and the powers of the government strength- 
ened, it is still inevitable that the lllere existence of an 
Assembly, the creation of the free choice of the people, lllUSt 
give to the lay element a vast preponderance in the State, 
1 COPPI, x. 183. 
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over the clerical. A nd then this occurring when there was 
in the adlllini5tration an inverse order of thinO's I )revailinO'- 
ö ö 
,vhen the lay members were doomed to be stationary, were 
absolutely excluded frmn the higher offices, and luade depen- 
dents upon clerical superiors-,vhen such an absurtlity as this 
"'as persisted in, a peaceful solution of all these difficulties 
,vas neither to be looked for nor expected, nor even thought 
of. .A.t ahnost every Electeù .....\. 
sembly it was deternlined to 
withdraw from the clerical jurisdiction the powers exercised 
by it-to seek and find the Ineans for the abolition of the 
Inquisition, of the civil juri
diction of the Bishops, and the 
legalised imrI1unities and privileges of the clergy. .A.nd yet 
it ,vas a conll11i5sion of the" Prelati" -a commission frorn 
,vhich alllayn1en were excluded-that de,'ised the" Statuto;" 
and th
t saine" Statuto" the Cullege of Cardinals had, as it 
I is known, upon the a
surance of Pope Pius hilnself, unani- 
nlously approved of. 1 IIati the inevitable consequences of 
the" Statuto" been then foreseen? -or was it deterrniQ.ed to 
let a gradual change take place, when the declaration might 
be made that it had proved in operation to be absolutely 
objectionable 
 Noone no,v can ans,ver these questions. 
Soon afterwards the Oensorship was maùe more stringent 
U p on ,vritinO's touchino- on theoloO' y and religion. 
Iean- 
ö 
 0 LJ 
while ROIne had becolue the central point of the )Iazzinists 
and Revolutionists; ,vhib;t it is to be relnembered that the 
movelnents of 18:31, 1843, and It;-1.5, had left a burning 
flame beneath their ashes. 2 The resistance of the Pope 
against a participation in the ,val' against. Austria was made 
use of to despoil hiln of all po,ver, and to force upon hinl the 
revolutionary ministry of 
Iamiani. Then it was that the 
Pope's ne,v 
Iinister, Pellegrino Rossi, formerly the French 
Ambassador, seized, with a strong hanJ, the reigns of govern- 
, nlent; and it seeLlled as if order woulù be restored, and the 
I fast-advancing steps of revolution checked, ,vhen the heaù
 
1 " L'intero saO'ro Colleo.jo vi ha convenuto di buon grado ed UllalÙ- 
o 0 
mamente;' were the words of the Pope to the Roman 
municipality.- 
F ARIXI, ii. 5. 
2 RAXALLI, " Istorie Ital.," i. 36. 
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of the anarchical party, Sterbini, Ciceruacchio, and others, 
re
olved upon, and carried into effect, the assassination of the 
Ulan ,,,ho ,vas the nl08t fornlidahle opponent of U nionislu, 
and of a h one and indivisible Italian Hepublic." Then fûl- 
lo,ved the storm of the Quirinal, and the flight of the Pope 
to Gaeta. And thi
 tilne, too, ùespite of the personal respect, 
and of the veneration for Pius IX., the Papal power in the 
,vhole country \vas easily overthrown. 'fhe utter incapacity 
of a population, of ,vhom ninety-nine in every hundred had 
never, either before or after the Revolution, taken a. book or 
ne,yspaper in their hands, luade the task attenlpted to be 
perfonned by the Triunlvirate and their aùherents lnuch lnore 
easy of acconlpli81unent. 
During the sixty-nine days of the Republic created by the 
Garibaldists and 
Iazzini:,ts, the inhabitants of the Papal 
States nlust have drained to the very dregs the intoxicating 
cup of re,yolution. The birùs of prey quickly gathered 
round the fallen body of the State, and the people were, 
under the nanle of a Denlocratic l{epublic, cornposed of the 
anarchists of every country, tyrannised over anù despoiled 
by a plundering faction. Of" dernocratic t'peech-luakers," 
and of enlpty-headed chatterers, there ,vas a superfluity; but 
of all things else-a deficiency. 
'Vhen the 
'rench appeared, for the purpose of restoring 
the Pope, General Oudinot Inentions ,vhat he then found to 
be the prevailing spirit arnongst the population: "1'here is 
for Pius IX. a personal affection entertained; but everyone 
is afraid of a clerical government."1 He transferred the 
conquered city to the conllnissioners appointed by the Pope 
-Cardinals Dalla Genga, Vanicelli, anù ..A..ltieri-on 1st 
August, 1849. It ,vas not until the -1th April, 1850, Pius IX. 
nlade his entry into ROlne. 
In the Allocution of the 20th April, 1849, Pius declared 
that it never had been in his thoughts to change the nature 
and character of his governnlent; that he had distinctly 


1 That a vast majority of the population in Rome wished for the return 
of the Pope is a fact attested by an eye-witness, HELFFERICH, in his 
., Briefen aus Italien," ii. 56. 
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pointed to the fact of the " Statuto," with its representative 
constitution, as p8rfectly compatible ,vith the character of 
the Papal sovereignty. But now came into the possession of 
power those who regarded the salvation of the State to 
consist in the 
peedy restoration of all that had been pre- 
viously overthro,vn. Even the Inquisition was revived; a 
"moderate" party, such as there was in 1847, and on which 
the Pope might now, as then, rely for support, was declared 
to be no longer procurable. All who were arounù the Pope 
desired that the institutions and concessions of 1847 and 
184R should be put an end to. Cardinal A.ntonelli go verned 
in this sense, as Secretary of State, and becarne the sole leader 
of the a(hninistration, whilst the other five ministers \vere but 
the first official servants of government. Count Balbo had been 
sent to Gaeta, for the purpose of impressing, in the name of 
the Piedlnontese Governnlent, upon the Pope and his minister, 
the wisdom of holding fast by the" Statu to ;" but his appeal 
proved to be of no avail.} Pius 'vas convinced that the 
incorrigible would ónly make use of every concession that 
,vas granted to them to carryon their plots as enemies to 
all social order and positive religion. A restricted amnesty, 
with but a few, and these unavoidable, exceptions, ,vas granted. 
By the institution of the "Staats Consulta," laymen had the 
right of giving an opinion upon domestic concerns; but the 
decision upon them ,vas re
erved for the "Prelati," in whose 
hands were again placed all the higher offices. The munici- 
palities, however, were pronlised a certain sort of independ- 
ence. The COInmunal Councils were to be chosen out of 
electoral bodies of Council men, sixfold in number to those 
nominated; and the Pope reserved to hilnself the nornination 
of the first. 
For ten years (1849-1859) did the Government of the 
Papal States, supported by the Au
trian occupation in the 
Romagna, and by the French in Rome and Civita Vecchia, 
pursue, upon the \vhole, a peaceful and equable conrse. 
Seldom, indeed, has a government begun and ended its 
wearisome day-\vork under such disheartening ciL'cumstances 
1 RICOTTI, "Vita del Balbo," p. 273. 
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-surrounded on all sides by bitter, nlalignant, self-seeking, 
and skulking foes, anù nowhere having a firm support, and 
in no one a corJial, steady, and reliable friend. 
The Report of the French Alubassador, Count Rayneval, 
in the year 1836, defended, in In08t points, the GoverIunent 
of the Papal States, under the present Pope and Cardinal 
Antonelli, again
t the reproaches of the Italians, anù the 
,vide-spread opinion in England and France regarding then1. 
The Report certifies that dissati::;fàction and discontent con- 
tinue to prevail an10ngst the population; but the cause for 
this state of things "is to be sought," it says, "not in the 
faults of the systen1 of governlnent, but in the defects of 
the national character," anù especially in the then existing 
situation and tenlper of the Ita.lians. 1'he Engli
h Envoy, 

lr. Lyons, "vho ,vas in ROllle at the same tilne, has, in his 
Report, lllade frequent reference to Hayneval's 
Ielliorial, 
which he nlaintains \vas drawn up in agremnent with, anù 
according to, the data-supplied by the Papal Governnlent, 
for the purpose of influencing the Paris Cabinet to favour 
the continuance of the French Protectorate, anù to shew that 
t he Pope ought not to be pressed to Inake changes in his 
mode of governlnent. lIe disputes, in luany points, the 
correctness of 
l. Rayneval's representation. And, yet, both 
the one and the other, Rayneval and Lyons, coincide in 80111e 
main points. Both give the assurance that no blarne should 
be cast upon the existing GoVerIllnent for the general discon- 
tent and desire of the population for a change in the supren1e 
authority over thenl. There are, as :\lr. Lyons affinns, but 
two descriptions of IHen in the country; the :fir
t are 
unflinching, active, anù irrf\concileable enen1Íes of the Go- 
vernnlent, whose watch\vord is, " No more governlnent by 
priests!" These can never be ,von by reforms in particular 
matters; all they would do with every concession lllade to I 
them would be to eInploy it as a weapon ugain
t the Govern- 
Inent. It is not reforln, but the overthrow of the Government, 
that they aim at. The others are indifferent, tepid, unreliable, 
and, in a luoment of danger, the Governnlent would not find in 
theln the slighte..t support. They \vould not lift a finger in aid 
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of the assailed ruler. The supposition thus made by the Eng- 
I lish Envoy ,vas, in the year 1859, but too accurately verified, 
I and too fully justified. Even the lower classes of the Papal 
employés ,yere, as 1\11'. Lyons declares, notoriously disaffected 
to the Papal sovereignty, I and they 'were also described by 
him as being lazy and corrupt. 
There are two matters which rnust not be overlooked by 
anyone ,vho would pass a sound judgment upun the condition 
of the Papal States. The first is the reflection that those 
who are rulers are, essentially, of the population, anù parti- 
I cipate in the popular virtues as 'veIl as popular defects. ..A 
: want of energy and activity cannot reasonably be Blade a 
I matter of reproach against a Government, when in it is dis- 
cernible a national trait. Secondly: ,,,hen once the fitting 
relations between a people and their Government become 
I disturbed, then D1utual confidence between then1 disappears, 
and a malcontent population is disposed to D1ake their rulers 
responsible for all the ,vrongs and crimes of ,vhich they are 
themselves guilty, and which, whether they be sins of com- 
mission or on1ist'ion, are characteristic of thein, as a nation. 
In what an extren1e degree this is the case in the Papal 
States, has been relnarked upon by Count Rayneval. The 
inhabitan ts of the Papal States are, in some respects, like to 
the 
lexicans, of WhOl11 it has been said by a keen observer, 
lately arrived fron1 that country, that "they blalne the 
Government if their coat is torn! " This 1110de of reasoning 
in the Papal States, it must, however, in candour, be 
adlnitted, is the natural consequence of the tutor8hip systen1 
of governlnent, which restricts both a discussion upon, and a. 
participation in, public business. Hence, too, flows a fatal 
distrust. "They dream," says the French AlnbassaJor, " of 
naught else than dishonesty and extortion. They cornplain 
'tthat the State does not engage in carrying out great under- 
takings, which, if it did, they \Vould at once make tho
e 
undertakings an object for their attacks." 2 
1 Despatches from :J\Ir. Lyons respecting the Condition and Adminis- 
tration of the Papal States." London, 1860, p. 53. 
2 " AUg. Zeitg.," 1857, p. 1G66. 
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The first. and n}ost pressing problem of aU, is that affecting 
the relation of the ecclesiastical and lay holders of govern- 
Inent situations; or, in other words, the question of "the 
secularization of public offices." :àfany hold thi8 as being 
the n10st dìfficult to deternJine-r..s actually insoluble. It 
invol \'es not nlerely the point that almost all the higher 
offices are in the hands of ecclesiastics, and that such offices 
are so regulated as to be inacce8sible to laymen; but the 
Governrncnt says, l "That the Pope is an ecclesiastic, and 
that under the Pope, as sovereign, the direction of the 
adnlÏnistratioll nlust be essentially eccle
iastical. Besides 
that, we have only a very snlall number of laYlnen froln 
whom \ve could make a selection, and the cities thenlselves 
(for instance, Orvieto and Calnerino a short titHe previously) 
had desired to have ecclesiastics for their governors." 1"0 
this it \VR8 replied by laynlen, and the alubassadora of 
foreign powers: "The Governrnent should be secularized, 
o 
that laynlcn of talent, honour, and alubition nlay have 
opened to theln a path, and a hope of prornotion, to the 
higher offices; and that it may thus plainly be nlade worth 
their "while earnestly and seriously to prepare themselves for 
adlnission to the public service. So long as this is not the I 
case, capable layn1en will hold themselves aloof; laJrnen 
and ecclesiastics will be separated into ho::::tile classes-and 
the fOrIner being constantly discontented, will ,vish for, 
and conspire to effect a change in, tJle fornl of the govern- 
ment. }'Ioreover, situated as things no\v are, an aCCOlll- I 
plished and independent-n1inded laynlan would find hin}self
 ! 
upon all occa:siuns, con1pelled to sacrifice his judgrnent to I 
that of his ecclesiastical superiors-that which woulù be 
done by very fe\v, and these not the IllOSt competent or 
reliable persons." To these objectiòns \vas to be added 
another, "that," a
 a shre\vd :French observer remarked,2 
"the priests stand like sentinels, at the opening of every 


1 Cardinal Antonelli, in an interview with 
Ir. Lyons, "Despatches," 
p. 17. 
2 H. v. 1\IETz-NoBLAT, in his" Varia, Morale, Politique, Litérature." 
Paris, 1861, p. 433. 
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public career, to examine the candidate's testimonials of 
, piety, ana fulfilment of ecclesiastic duties; for without 
these no one is pernlitted to enter the Government service." 
" 'Ve will have," declared an Italian, lately, "along with 
the \vished-for secularization in the Papal States, not merely 
the exclusion of priests from governn1ent offices, but also the 
cessation of a caste-government, and the establishment of 
equality in the tenlporal hierarchy, as well as a participation 
in the government of the country and the managelnent of 
its affairs."l 
Count Rayneval coincided in the vi
w of the Government, 
for he directs attention to the fact "that the people exhibit 
I towards the lay employés of the Guyernment no m
rks of 
respect, and are much less tolerant of their superiority over 
them 2 in rank and position, than they are as regards ecclesi- 
astics. And such feeling is so n1uch the more plainly 
recogni
able in the fact that n1any more viol
nt personal 
assaults have been made upon lay than upon ecclesiastical 
officials." But he remarks, at the same time, that "the cry 
for a complete secularization of the Governlnent is applauded 
by the people." 
What ,ve then see is this: a condition of circumstances 
in which they \vho are in reality "the people" are accus- 
tooled to find the eccle
iastical officers both more capable 
and less avaricious than the Jay official subordinates; and 
then, even though they may be, in general, di5satisfied with 
the ac1rninistration, still they are unwilling to speak against 
the "Priest-Government." On the other hand, the higher 
orders, that is, aU those who believe that they then1selves, or 
their kinsmen, have a clailn to participate in the service of 
the State are di
contented; they feel that they are excluded 
from office, and, therefore, demand that an situations and 
offices should be occupied by laymen. If this be laid down 
as a principle to be rigidly enforced, it is, in fact, an opening 
to the speedy secularization of the Papacy itself. On the 
other side, it is clear that if things remain as they now are, 


1 " Rivista Contemp.," viii. 470. 
2 " Denkschrift, Allg. Z tg.," 1
5 7, 17th April. 
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a reconciliation of the two classes, and consequently a peace- 
ful and beneficent lnaintenance of the Papal States, i
 scarcely 
to be hoped for. The disproportion lies, ho\'revcr, not so 
111uch in the nUln ber as in the outrageous contra
t of social 
positions-the disparity complained of makes the clerical a 
governing, and the lay a subordinate class; it appears in 
public and private personal conflicts between a laYlnan and 
an ecclesiastic, for it places every advantage ,,'ithin the reach 
of the In tter, and renders the defeat of the fortller ahno3t a 
n1atter of certainty. In other countrie5, \ve see ecclesiastics 
and IaYlnen in the saine description of enlplo)'n1ent standing 
well and amicab1y, as ,,-en as working harmoniously together; 
as, for in
tance, in IT ni ver
ities and Gyn1nilsia, and as 
el11ployés of the Government. Such a state of thing
 ,vould 
also be attainable in the Papal States, if the conditions \vere: 
" Equality of rights and of duties, free competition-acces- 
sibility to official life-the capability and suitablf'ness of the 
individual, but not the pararnount privileges of the class in 
society to which he may belong." 
There is another difficulty to be found in the ,vant of a 
rigid conformity to la\v. From the reports received on all 
sides, a person must feel convinced that one of the greatest 
defects in the condition of the Papal States is to be found in 
the want of confonnity to law. There is unknown there the 
peaceful, 61'111, and, for rulers and for ruled alike, tbe eq ual- 
binding and unapproachable sanctity of la\v. There is too 
n1uch confided to the po,ver, and too Inuch is Inade dependent 
upon the wilfulness, of particular officials. It is ren1arked by 

Ir. Lyons, "that the Court of Rome . . . . shows an ex- 
traordinary disregard to ht\vs and forms in its dealings \vith 
its subjects, and seems ahnost al\Yay
 to assume an arbitrary 
po\ver to act in each Inatter accorùing to the circumstancés 
of the 1110ment."1 There is an instance of a governor de- 
claring "that, for want of proofs, the accused could not be 
convicted, but still he should be punished with imprisonment 
for eight days, upon bread and water."'2 And then there was 
1 "Despatches," p. 61. See AGUIRRE, p. 124. 
2 "Documellti, suI Gov. pontif.," ii. 580. 
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Cardinal Bernetti, the Secretary of State, \vho declared, with 
respect to an individual against whom there were not suffi- 
cient proofs, "that upon his first transgression he should 
receive, in addition to whatever might be the legal punish- 
ment of his offence, five years hard labour."! This exercise 
of an arbitrary po\ver, this licentiousness on the part of the 
Administration and the authorities, who, on every occasion, are 
prepared to evade the la,v, has been branded by Count Ray- 
neval, when he declares, "L' interprétation de la loi l'emporte 
sur la loi elle-même." rrhe mischief is, that a sound political 
life can scarcely be developed when a government is carried 
on in this manner. The example of those in power renders 
it in1possible for a people who live under the con
tant im- 
pression of arbitrary proceedings to have a due respect and 
reverence for the objective power, the law; on the contrary, 
the idea will gain ground with them that men in such a 
country are not the subjects of the law, but of the individual 
caprice of a certain nunlber of persons, ,vhose conduct is in- 
fluenced by their passions and the interests of their order. 2 
It is perfectly manifest that "constitutionalisln," as it is or- 
dinarily understood and acted upon, could not be applied to 
the States of the Church. It ,vould not be tolerated that a 
warlike f:1ction could, by refusing the supplies, force the 
Pope, "the supreme shepherd of nations," to go to war 'with 
a Christian power, as they sought to compel him to declare 
,val' against Austria. The Pope must be in possession of a 
real and not a nominal sovereignty, so that he may be seen, 
as well as seen1 to be, in his ecclesiastical power and actions, 
fully and cOlnpletely free. It can be a matter of not the 
slightest inlport, if he is under coercion, \vhether that coercion 
be exercised by a foreign power, or by a haughty and de- 
spotic parliamentary majority. But such a sovereignty, and 
a clerical-bureaucratic omnipotence tutoring everybody, and 
intermeddlino- ,vith and manao-inO' ever y thing, are two con- 
o 0 0 
 
ditions of o-overnment as wide asunder from each other as 
o 
the two poles. The autocratic sovereignty of the Pope is 
compatible with a participation of the people in legislation, 
1 "Documenti," ii. 595. 2 l\Iarsuzi de Aguirre, p. 166. 
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the autonomy of corporations, a moderate freedoln of the 
press, and the separation of religion froln the police. For- 
Illerly, it was Austria and the different Governluents in Italy 
that were subjected to the guidance of Austria, that had, 
under the pretence that the principle of pupular elections 
,vas irreconcileable ,vith due ordt'r in their States, opposed 
the adoption of elective Provincial and 
::Iunicipal Councils. r 
In accordance \vith the J[otu P1'oprio of 1850, these elections 
were to take place, and the 
"'rench ùefenders of the Papal 
See, :\lontalernbert and De Corcelle, have appealed to the 
fact. The Italians reply: "That the Electoral systelTI of 

lunicipal and Provincial Councils is good in theory, but 
that Cardinal Antonelli had, in a circular of 29th ..t\.pril, 
1854, orùered the Electoral Colleges not to be called to- 
gcther. 2 The GoverrHHent could cite in its justification the 
remark of the English diplomatist, that. it lnust conùuct it- 
self in accordance \vith the la\v of self-preservation; for, as 
he remarks, "the natural uIl\villingness of the Governrnent to 
allo\v its o\vn eneu1Îes a place in thenl " (the Communal 
Councils) "is unfortunately sufficient to exclude in many 
districts the men otherwise best qualifiecl."3 In fact, the 
nUl11ber is far too great, as the British diplolnatist says, of 
those in \vhose eyes " the standarù of value for a scherlle of 
reform is the lneans it would supply for throwing off the 
Joke of the IIoly See." These are the persons who" would 
be sorry to have fewer cau
es of cOluplaint-sorry for any- 
thing \vhich \vould din1inish the extent or the intenseness of 
disaffection."1 
Another circun1stance, and one of far too comnlon occur- 
rence, has contributed to the contelnpt into which the Go- 
verillnent has fallen \vith its own subjects, by increasing the 
conviction that they live under a pure despotism; and that 
circumstance is the prornulgation of hnvs ,vhich are after- 
wards pern1itted to ren1ain a dead letter."5 
1 GALEOTTI, "Della sovraniHt dei Papi," 18-16, p. 339. See remarks 
of H. v. ECKSTEIl'i, U AUg. Zeitung," April, 1
60, p. 1803. 
2 F ARIXI, in the" Rivista Contempor.," 1857, ix. 19. 
3 Lyoxs, "Despatches," p. 19. 4 Lyo
s, "Despatches," p. 20. 
:I Particular attention has been attracted towards this point by the 
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The Pope hilnself has long since ad(n
tted that an intel- 
I lectually - gifted and extrenlely energetic people like the 
Italians could not endure the suppression of all public dis- 
cussion, and an exclusion from all active participation in 
public life; that their Ìtl1pulsive activity required that there 
:5hould be beds and channels into which it n1ight be poured, 
and then, ,vi thin ùue and prescribed limits, it lllight flo\v on 
beneficially. That by the side of public deliberative assem- 
blies there should be a rigid preventive censorship prohibit- 
ing all ùiscu
sions, as ,veIl as that there should be maintained 
certain institutions and privileges which have long since dis- 
appeared out of every other part of the world-that the 
-duration of the
e contraùictions could be prolonged is an 
ilnpos:5Ïbility. And hence concessions are refused by those 
who are for perpetuating the old syste1l1s, and who, as it has 
often been repeated, labour their very utnlost to prevent the 
establislunent of elective and consultative colleges, although 
in so doing they are acting contrary to the \vish of the Pontiff, 
and inflicting pain upon hilu. 1 They who act thus well know 
that the chiluney cannot be left stopped up once a fire is 
kindled on the hearth. 
In the Jear 1856, the Inquisitor, Airaldi, issued a long 
Edict, in which, under a threat of the severest censures, he 
called for the denunciation of every ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious offence that lllight be known by anyone to have been 
conuuitteù by othera-he declared it to be the bounden duty 
of such to nlake certain sins known; as, for instance, a maid- 
servant incurred excoIumunication and becalne liable to pun- 
ishlllent, if she neglecteù to infornl the Inquisition of anyone 
in the house in which :5he lived having eaten Ineat on a 
Friùay or a Saturday evening! All the newspapers 2 -the 


anonymous Italian author of ")Iémoires du Comte Aldini," in the 
H Revista Contemp.," viii. 469. 
1 The author of an article in the" RivÏßta Contemp.," 1t;56, viii. 470, 
maintained, upon what he saiJ was the best authority, that Pius himself 
complained of the conduct of the Government then existing. 
2 It was first brouaht to notice in the "Correspondance Italienne 
o 
lithographiée," 19th October, 1856. 
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"Siecle" leading the van-instantly got possession of this do- 
CUluent, and it ,vas printeù in full. 'Vhat commentaries 
,vere made upon it in France, England, and Italy I-what 
inferences ,vere dra\vn from it as to the character of the 
Papal Governrnent, and what little hope of reform to be 
looked for from it I Of all this it is not no\v necessary to 
say a w'orù. The numberless enen1Ïes of the Papal See could 
scarcely be tendered a 1110re w'elcome gift. 'fhe hope, how- 
ever, ,vas entertained that something might be done to 
relTIOVe the ilnpressio.n caused by this cirCulllstance. One 
journal brought the intelligence that Airaldi hall been re- 
1110yed frolll his office, but the" Ecclesiastical Journal," pub- 
lished in Ronle, instantly contradicted that statement, and 
declared that " _\.iralùi had only done his duty! "] 
It \vould seem, in point of fact, as if persons in t he narrow. 
circles at l{ome had either no precise notion, or sorne idea 
far reilloved frorn the truth, as to the gi6
ntic powers of 
"journalisIIl," and of that " public opinion" \vhich is formed 
through or reflected by journalisrn. Everyone w 110 is ac- 
quainted with the present condition of Europe, and the rela- 
tions bet\veen existing po\vers, is \yell aware that three such 
events as the case of ...\.chilli, the Edict of Airaldi (and others 
antecedent to and like it), and the affair of )Iortara, have 
,veighed l110re in the balance, on the question of the Papal 
States, than a battle lost or \von. The question here is, not 
ho\v each of these circunu
tance8 should be judged of by its 
intrinsic merits, but in \vhat n}anner they contributed to in- 
fluence an irresistible publie opinion in Europe. At present, 
all are living in glass houses, anù it is not Rufficient to treat 
with governlnents, for behind then} are the peoples upon 
w hose fixed opinions depen(l the resolutions of those in au- 
thority. IIo\v unfavourable in Italy, in England, in the 
greate8t part of France, Germany, etc., is public opillion, for 
the continuation of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
everyone, \vho \vill only make use of hi::; o\vn eyes, can but 
too plainly discern. 
I t cannot appear to be a matter much to be \yondered at, 
1 The " Civi1tà Cattolica," in its nUluber of 20th December, 1856. 
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that, ,vherever the co-operation of layn1en is needed in ROlne, 
r all should go wrong, anù th,lt the Government (as all the 
foreign diplomatists testify) should nowhere find a support in 
the population. At great cost, and \vith inexpre
sible diffi- 
culty, there \Va5 incorporatea anew, in 1850, a sn1all Papal 
native arlny; but the event:; of 1859 shattered into pieces 
this instrulnent, and destroyed this hope. The facts proved 
that these troops were cOinpletely untrustworthy, anù recourse 
was unavoidably had to foreign soldiers. 
Pre]ati an
l Delegati were constantly sending in reports of 
the systematically hostile spirit of the population-of their 
I dogged repugnance to enlist in the Papal military :5ervice-of 
I their refu
al to undertake any comlnunal office whi
h would 
bring thmn in contact ,vith the Governlnent, and render it 
neces
ary for them to carry out its orders. The Delegato 
Folical(li ,vrote froin Jj""'errara, in the year 1849: "':rhe 
Liberals say, 'The Austrian rather than the Papal,' only for 
: the purpose of expressing their hatred against the Papal 
Governlnent." 1 From Bologna, the Prelato Bedini wrote to 
Fay that he coul<l only discover a few persons who would 
undertake the office of " Censor." It 'vas the same at Ra- 
"enna and Ferrara. At Faenza, no one ,vould accept of any 
kind of office; and the Delegato La
agna, writing frOln 
Cesena, 1858, says: "In this district there are only a few 
persons well disposed towards the GovernU1ent." 2 
Nevertheless, the administration of Pius IX. is wise, bene- 
volent, indulgent, thrifty, attentive to useful institutions 
and i!llproveruents. All that proceeds froIn Pius IX., person- 
, ally, is worthy of the Head of the Church-it is elevated and 
liberal in the best sense of the ternl. No sovereign spends 
less on his Court, and his own private want
. If all thought 
I and acted as he does, his ,vould be a model State. Both the 
French and the EnO'lish envovs affirln that the financial 
oJ. 
administration had impro,.ed, that the value of l:tnd was in- 
creasing, agriculture flourishing, and that many symptoms of 
progress might be observed. 3 
1 "Documenti," i 57. 2 "Documenti," i. 210. 
3 Lyoxs, "Despatches," p. 5-1. 
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"rhatever can be expected of a lllonarch full of affection 
for his people, and seeking his sole recreation in works of 
beneficence, Pius abundantly performs. "Perl1'ansiit úene- 
faciendo." These words have been spoken of One, 1:'11', 
far higher, anù yet, \vhen applied to Pius, they are but the 
sin1p]e truth. In hiln, \ve can clearly perceive how the 
Papacy, even as a teluporal State, nlight, so far as the cha- 
racter of the Prince is concerned, through judicious elections, 
be the most adrnirable of hUlnan institutions. A man in the 
prillle of life, after an irreproachable youth, and a conscien- 
tious discharge of episcopal duties, is elevated to the highest 
dignity and sovereign power. fIe kno\vs nothing of expen- 
sive anluselnents, he has no other passion than that of doing 
good, no other :tlnbition than to be beloved by his subjects. 
His ùay is divided bet\veen prayer and the labours of govern- 
nlent; his relaxation is a walk in the garden, a visit to a 
church, a prison, or a charitable institution. Free fronl per- 
sonal desires and frolH terrestial bonds, he has no relations 
and no favourites to provide for. For all, there is the like 
clailn, and the like access to him. For him, the rights and 
powers of his office exist only for the sake of its duties. 
His abstinent and thrifty palace
expenditure affords to hin1 
abundant means to relieve want alid n1Ïtigate suffering on all 
sides. He, too, like most of the Popes, has had buildings 
erected; yet his are not splenùid palaces, but ,yorks of 
general utility. Grievou
ly outraged, Inaltreated, repaid 
'with ingratitude, he has never harboured a thought of re- 
venge, never cOlIuuitted an act of severity, but eyer forgiven 
and ever pardoned. The cup of s\veetness and of bitterness, 
the cup of luen's favour and di
favour, he has not nlerely 
tasted, but drained to its very dregs; he has heard, too, the 
cry of "llosanna!" and he has heard it soon follo\ved by 
the cry of "Crucify hin1!" The luan of his confiùence, 
yea! the first great n1ind of his nation, had fallen beneath 
the dagger of the a
sa:3sin; and the bullet of an insurgent 
struck down the friend by his ði<le. And yet no feeling of 
hatred, no breath of anger, coulù ever obscure, even for a 
nlOlllent, the spotless lIlirror of his soul. Untouched by 
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human folly, unmoved by human malice, he proceeds with a 
firnl and regular pace on his ,yay, like to the stars in heaven. 
Such I have seen the action of this Pope in Rome-such 
it has been described to me by al1, whether near him or afar; 
and if he no\v seeIns to be appointed to pass through all the 
painful and di:5couraging experience that can befall a monarch, 
and to continue, to the elld, the course of a prolonged martyr- 
dom, he resemhles in this-as in so many other things-the 
Sixteenth Louis; or rather, to ascend still higher, he knows 
that the di:3ciple is not abo\'e the 
Iaster, anù that the pastor 
of a Church, whose Lord and Founder died upon the Cross, 
cannot marvel and cannot refu
e-that the Cross should be 
laid upon hirn a180. 
At present, the utmost efforts are nlade, in Italy and 
France especially, to n1i3lead public opinion. One Italian 
after another comes forward to sho\v that the Papal See is, 
according to the principles on ,vhirh it is based, not in a 
condition to conlply with the denlands which the genius 
of the age, and the prevailing tendencies in - social and 
political life, nmke upon those who are in authority. The 
same has been maintained by the English :!\finister, Gladstone, 
in the British Parliament, in the year 1856, and ever since 
then. 1 The Pope, it is 
ai(lt is, as a Sovereig-n of the Church 
States, bound by the Canon Law, and, therefore, fettered 
ùo\vn to the conditions and legal custon1S of the 
fiddle .Ages. 
Hence, it is said that, as there has been a complete change 
effected in all the relations of civil life, it is manife
tly inl- 
possible that a people of the nineteenth century can be ruled 
by the principles of the thirteenth; and so the tenlporal 
sovereignty of the Pope is a contradiction in itself- a perma- 
nent state of ,val', tLat can only be maintained by force of 
arnlS. and hence it is doomed-whether sooner or later-to 
, 
die! All the friends of the Church, and of the Papal See, 


1 See the work of :\IOXTAXELLI, "L'Impero, il Papato, e la demo- 
crazia," Florence, 185g. The essays of )h
GIIELLI. V AIXI, and of an 
anonymous writer, '
Patrizio Romano," in the" Rivista Contemporanpa," 
1861; the treatise of GEXXARELLI, "I Lutti dello Stato Romano," 
1860, and several others. 
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are called upon to oppose such an opinion; for it is only that 
,,'hich, according to the Catholic doctrine, i8 of Divine Insti- 
tution, and what is essential for all tilnes and unchangeable, 
to which the Pope is bound. 
IIappily, the sovereignty of the Pope is of a very elastic 
nature, and it has already gone through luany different fonns. 
If a comparison be instituted between the use ,vhich the 
Popes Inade of their soyereignty in the thirteenth or 
fifteenth century and the form of goverlunent ,vhich 
Consalvi introduced, it will be s
en that few things could 
exhibit a stronger contra
t ,vith one another. There is 
no reason, therefore, to doubt that it will now, after a violent 
interruption, a

ume the fonn best adapted to the character 
of the age and the reql1irClnent:; of the Italian people. Let 
it be but tieen that the Papal Government pU88e
ses n. vast 
advantage over all other forllls of so\'ereignty ; and instantly 
the people will willingly again place thenlselve8 under the 
dorninion of the Papacy.. ,,-rhat is there to prevent us from 
thinking that a state of circuIHstances 111ay ari
e in which, 
,,,hen elections to the Papal dignity occur, the persons chosen 
shall 110 longer be decrepit, aged individuals, but Inen in the 
prime of their years and their strength-a period, too, in 
,vhieh the people shall be reconciled to their governnlent by 
free institutions, and share in the conduct of their o\vn con- 
cerns-whil
t the npper classes are satisfied by the opening 
of a suitable career in public affairs 
 In such a condition of 
circunlstances, the public and speedy adnlinistration of just.ice 
,yould ,vin the confidence of the people; an honourable 
esp'pit du corps, a feeling of self-respect, and a priùe in their 
integrit)",and in the dignityofthe c1ass to \vhich they be10nged, 
,vould aninlate the Government employés; the hostile separa- 
tion between ecclesiastics and laity ,vould be put an end to, 
by an equality in their privileges and their duties; the police 
,vould no longer prop themselves up by religious rneans, 
and religion ,vould no longer hobble like a cripple, and rely 
for support upon the crutches of a policeman. The Pope 
and his territory could then be placed under the proteciÏon 
of the Catholic Powers-the saine Powers that have guaran- 
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I teed the neutrality of Belgiuln and Switzerland. The Great 
Powers that have become security for the intecrrit y of the 
, 
 
I wretched, self-collapsing e01pire of the Turk, could also 
, shield the dominions of the Pope. Defended by such a 
buckler, anù the ruler over a peaceful, contented people, the 
I Pope's hand
 would be coo1pletely free. The barriers to 
luaterial and intellectual intercour:5e which have until no\v 
11laintained, by an unnatural separation, different portions 
anù districts of Italy apart frOln each other, would then be 
thro\vn down. International affinities and certain free ad- 
ll1issibilities, such as are enjoyed by U ni ven,ity professors in 
Gernlany, might leave open to the ambitious in their own 
l
nd a career for employment in the civil and 111ilitary service 
in other parts of Italy. The Pope would have no enernies to 
fear, e\ther at hOilI8 or abroad; his subjects would be released 
froll} the detested conscription; the State-budget would be 
without the burden of anny estill1ates, and for the mainte- 
nance of public security all that would be required would be 
a few brigades of a Genùarnlerie. For the execution of 
works of general necessity sufficient funds ,vaulù not be 
wanting. 
.....\.nd this is no vain, empty fancy-sketch. Abstracting 
those nlisfortunes and faults which everyone of good will, 
and fight intentions, and unprejudiced feeling will adnlit to 
be curable, and supposing that peace and order prevail in Italy, 
then nlight the Go\'ernlllent of the Papal States be a n10del 
Governlnent-a pattern worthy of ilnitation by all other 
States and adnlinistrati ve authorities. That it should be 
such a. pattern for others has not only been dec1ared by 
TOlllmaseo, but also by the Bishop of Orleans, whose work 
has been declared by the Pope himself La be the best üf all 
that have appeared in defence of the sovereignty of the 
Papacy. Even he (the Bishop of Orleans) marks it as a 
rightful requisition, that the lands of the Church should be 
more prosperous and better governed than others, and that 
their people should be more contented with their lot than any 
,other population. 1 
Ionseigneur Düpanloup likewise an- 
I "Si la perfection doit se rencontrer sur la terre quelque part, ce doit 
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nounces that those who, "'Under the pretence of dogmas, main- 
tain that the Pope cannot put his GovernÎnent in harmony 'l?it!z 
modern ti'mes and the legiti1nate wÙ,hes of the people, are persons 
who thereby declare the destruction of the Papal power to be 
unavoidable." Let it now be considered what high authorÌtfltive 
approval the book has received in Ronle which contains these 
,vords, and there will then be found that they are full of hope 
and of cheering promise. 
There are persons no\v in I talr who urge, as regards the 
t
nlporal sovereignty of the Pope, a pressing difficulty, and 
,,'hich they declare to be insoluble. It is #a perfect freedoln 
of religious \vor
hip.l They say: Religious freedom in a 
double sense-freedom for all relig-ion, and freedom to choose, 
and openly profess and practise a form of religion different 
from that which is the predolninant faith as well as thEt creed 
of the mfljority of the nation. This is a requirement froln 
which no state in Europe will dissent. The principle has 
been introduced into other parts of Italy; but the Pope will 
never perrnit it. 
I regard this assurned difficulty as insignificant-that is, 
that it has already practically been solved, or is still in 
process of solution. Life, that concrete actufllity, with its 
unavoidable demands, is accustomed to cut through thoðe knots 
\vhich to fnany have seelned inextricably invoh'ed. Attempts 
have already been made in the States of the Church, as in so 
many other places, by gold and eloquence, to ,vin proselytes 
to Protestantism. I-litherto, these efforts have proved 
fruitless. 2 But admitting it had been other,vise, anù that in 
reality several conversions had taken place, would it then have 
been in the power of those in authority to enlploy any rneans 
of punishing the converts, and, above aU, to maintain a last- 


être dans les états de l'Eglise. J'admets cette exigence comille un hom- 
nmge illvolontaire qui IlOU::5 honore, et avec lequel nollS devons compter." 
-" La Souveraineté Pontificale," 1860, p. 570. 
1 l\IONTANELLI, "L'Impero, il Papato, e la Democrazia in Italia," 1859, 
p. 29. 
2 See on this subject, ODDO, "L'Independenza, il Cattolicismo, e 
l'Italia," 1859, p. 34. 
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ing coercion as regarded them î "r e all know thoroughly 
well to what a high state of perfection the art is carried now- 
a-days of putting a pressure upon an unpopular governn1ent- 
I how it works through the n1ediun1 of diplomacy, or by agita- 
tion, or by open attacks in the press, and by speeches in 
Parliament-until its power may at last be conlpared to that 
of an armed intervention, and its final success is inevitable. 
It is notorious that the case of the Jew boy 
Iortara has 
been to the eneluies of the Church and of the Roman See 
one of the most welcome circumstances that could have 
occurred, and they have known how to make a large capital 
out of it. But if the event were no,v to occur that an 
; Italian, having becolne a con vert to Protestantisnl, were to 
be denounced to the Inquisition, and imprisoned by that 
, tribunal, &c.-what ,vould be the consequence? A cry of 
indignation would be raised from Norway to Sicily-news- 
papers, popular meetings, Par1iaments and Chambers, would 
occupy themselves with the affair-a po\verful agitation, such 
as we have witnessed with respect to the Florentine 
Iadiais, 
,vould be renewed and brought before the world in still more 
huge dimensions; and certain Powers, ,vhich it is needless 
for us to name, would seize váth delight upon the pretext 
thus afforded them to rob the Pope of all that still relnains to 
hin1 of his temporal sovereignty. And where are the hands 
that in such a circumstance would be raised in defence of the 
Pope î There is now much talk of the introduction of 
Protestantislll into Italy. Should this talk become a reality, 
and Protestantism gain a strong position, and have an 
I influence upon ideas and feelings in Italy, then \vould n10::;t 
I assuredly the situation of the Papal See be, in an incal- 
culable manner, embarrassed, and the reconciliation of the 
Pope ,vith the popular spirit be rendered, perhaps, an impos- 
sibility. But nothing practical will ever come of such a 
I movement. Even in the century when Protestant ideas 
I possessed their greatest strength, and had attained their 
lllightiest powers of attraction-and when they were in the 
I north of Europe truly popular, and dominated over the minds 
and hearts of all-even then Protestantisnl in Italy was only 
FF 
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thought of by a fe\v scholars and ecclesiastics; \vhilst the 
people \vere never seriously affected by it. The peculiar Pro- 
testant spiritual testimony of Italians, and the contingent \vhirh 
they, on hehalf of Italy, gave to the religious Inovement of 
the sixteenth century \vas-Socinianism! It is not to be 
expected that the ideas which three hundred years ago, in aU 
their youthful freshne
s, had such l11ighty attractions for 
mankind, and yet \vhose ardent po\ver was ,,'holly lost upon 
the Italians, will, at thiR period of the world's hi
tory, be able 
to nlake any considerable impression upon the people of Italy 
-even though they COIne reCOll11l1ended by the influence of 
the Pie(hnontese Goyernment and the enticenlents of .English 
coin. "The Italians," said to llle a man of ,vhom all Tus- 
cany is proud, a fe\v years ðince in Florence, "can never be 
nlade belie\?ing Calvinists or Lutherans. All that these 
English and Gennan labours ,viII, or can, ever be able to 
effect is this-that a nunlber of persons will be estranged 
fronl all religions, and plunged into infidelity. 'Yìth U8, 
ProtestantiSll} can never be anything nlore than a power of 
destructi veness, and the founder of social disorders and di8- 
sensions.I 
So has the English preacher, S. "r. I(ing, ,vho visited 
I taly in the year 1858, likewise achnitted that the labours 
(\vhich had been richly supported by English Inoney) of the 
'Vahlenses, and other preachers of Prote
tantism in Italy, 
had for the Inost part proved to be ineffective; that in Pied- 
mont, where there had been the greatest exertions, Prote
- 
tantisl11 had n1aJe but little progress; and that outside the 
Valleys of the \Y" alden
es there \vere not 1,000 Protestants in 
the \"hole kingdo111. 2 It astonished him to find the opponents 
of the Church able to quote quite glibly passages fro 111 


1 "In the same s})irit speaks. "-GIURIA, "Silvio Pellico e il suo 
tempo," It\54, p. 81. 
2 "The Italian V allies of the Pennine Alps;" London, 1858. See 
GIAC, ODDO, " L'Indèpendenza, il CattolicislllO e l'Italia," 1b59, p. 40. 
He holds that the notion, that Protestantism can ever become a power in 
Italy, is absolutely groundless and absurd. Such, too, is the opinion of 
:àIAssuIO D'AzEGLIO. 
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the Bible against the Catholic religion, whil::;t they showed 
that they thelnselves had no faith in the Bible, nor in the 
passages they cited I-a circun1stance that is quite intelligible 
to those ,veIl acquainted with Italian affitirs. Recently, too, 
at a n1eeting of" the Protestant Alliance," at Geneva, the 
paid agents of "the Alliance," the 
Iessrs. Bert, Valette, 
and )Iazarella, felt it necessary to let down, in a very 
modest, n10derate style, the high hopes that had been enter- 
tained of the glorious consequence to follow froln "the 
Gospel in Italy," and to adrnit to an audience hungering for 
, far different tidings, that, as yet-there had, in realitf, very 
little been done! 
The 
-'rench Governlnent has proposed, over and over again, 
to the Papal Adnlinistration, both general and particular 
refonns. Even Austria, in the year 1859, declared her
elf 
ready again to take up the negotiations ,vith the Papal 
, Government for reforms, which had been entered upon, in 
1857, by France, and subsequently abandoned,l or to Inake 
D
W representations on the same subject at I
ome. The 
Ronlan Cabinet has, upon its part, never absolutely rejected 
these reforms. On the contrary, in the year 1860, it stated 
"that the Holy See regarded the question of refofllls as one 
that was in principle concelled, but 111aintained its right to 
postpone the announcement of them until it was again put 
in possession of those provinces belonging to it ,vhich had 
been annexed by Sardinia."2 At an early period, the Pope 
had declared that he ,vas ready to introduce the reforms pro- 
posed by the Great Powers, but under the stipulation (as well 
as an unavoidable condition) that the integrity of the Papal 
States should be O'uaranteed. This wns refused in Paris; 
ð 
and by that refusallnay be measured the candour, sincerity, 
and fair-dealing involved in the proposed demand made for 
reforms. ""Tith this, also, is conl bined another matter, made 
known by Lord John Russell's declaration in Parliament, and 
the knowledge of ,vhich ,vill astonish no one- nan1 ely, "that 


1 "1Ialmesbury Correspondence," p. 155. 
2 Report of the Duke of Grammont, 14th April, 1860. "AUg. Ztg.,.' 
1861, p. 718. 
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the Courts of Vienna and )ladrid had tendered a proposal in 
Paris, that the affairs of the Papal States should be Inade 
the subject of a united consultation and tlecision; but, in 
Paris, this proposal had been declined, under the pretence 
that, in the arrangements of the Vienna Peace, \vith respect 
to the Papal States, England, Prussia, and Sweden had 
been participators "I-an expression that sounds very like a 
Inockery, considering all the circumstances that have occurred 
of late years; anù what things have been contrived bet\veen 
Paris and Turin, in ,vhich, 1110st assuredly, the opinion of 
Prussia or of Sweden was never asked for. And then, 
alrnost at the very time that those events becarne known, 
the T'ope ,vas cOlnpellecl to have solicitations n1ade at Paris, 
" that France should not hasten the \vithdrawal of the troops 
in occupation of Ron1e."2 In regarding a situation so very 
lalnentable as this, one feels sorely ten1pted to \vish that a 
crisis rnight COlne-even though it be in the form of a 
catastrophe-but still one that might, at least, put a stop to 
the continuation of such ceaseless sorro\vs, combined with 
such deep hurniliations. 
Fron1 the facts of the immediate past can probabilities 
as to fast-coming events be clearly surlnised. The Ro- 
magna, which, in 18-16, desired to be annexed to Tuscany, 
wished, in 1859, upon the withdra\val of the Austrian gar- 


1 " Weekly Register;" London, June 22, 1861. [The precise words used 
by LORD JOII
 RrSSELL are thus reported in 
. IIansard": "I have re- 
ceived a communication from the French Ambassador in London, inform- 
ing lne that a proposal has been made to the French GoverPlnent by the 
Austrian and Spanish Ambassadors in Paris, in general terms, that the 
Roman Catholic Powers should act in concert with regard to the 
temporal power of the Pope. There was no mention of armies, 
or of protecting by arms the temporalities of the Pope. It was a 
general proposal, and to that proposal an 'absolute negative was 
given by the Government of France. I may, perhaps, state that the 
ground on which the proposition was refused was, that the general 
arrangements with regard to the temporalities of the Pope were settled 
at Vienna by Great Britain, Pru::;sia, and Sweden, as well as by the 
Roman Catholic powers."-HA
SARD'S " Parliamentary Debates" (third 
series), vol. clxiii., pp. 13
7, 1328. June 
O, 1
61.J 
2 "AUg. Ztg.," 1861, 25th June, p. 2872. 
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rison, to become Piedmontese; and 121 Deputies-one half 
of them consisting of nobles-voted unanimously for annexa- 
tion to Piedmont. The French Emperor, too, wrote to the 
Pope: 1 "That the Legations could now only be retained in 
obedience to the Papal See by means of a prolonged military 
occupatîon; and that this could give rise only to a continual 
state of rancour, discontent, and fear. The Pope, therefore, 
I would, for the sake of the peace of Europe, n1ake a sacrifice 
in the loss of those Provinces." The saIne Inotive can be 
nlade equally available, whenever the moment n1ay come, 
,vhen the Pope ,vill be requirecl to renounce his sovereignty 
over the remainder of his territories. "There is," said 
Napoleon III., in another letter to the Pope, "an inexorable 
logic in facts." 
Shortly afterwards appeared in Paris the well- known 
pamphlet, "The Pope anù the Congress," of which it was 
said by Lord John Russell, "that it had stripped the Pope 
, of more than the half of his donlinions." It proposed "to leave 
to the Head of the Church the city of Rome and a garden." 
At the sanle time, however, Cavour said in his Parliament, 
at Turin, that this was the demand of Italy-viz.: "Ron1e 
, is precisely the very thing that we want; and ROlne ,ve 
must have, as the capital of our kingdon1." 
The conduct pursued was utterly unprecedented. The 
Pope was required to disarm his own troops, at the very 
moment that his territories were overrun with foreigners, and 
his subjects caUed upon by them to take up arms. vVithout any 
Declaration of 'Val' against him, his dominions were invaded, 
an Ultimahlll1 ,vas presented to hilD, his little band of soldiers 
was overwhelmed with an army ten times their own in number; 
I and at the same tin1e furious procla:nations were issued, threat- 
ening \vith death and extennination "the Papal hordes"- 
and then! Cavour declared (11 th October, 1860), in Par- 
lialnent, "that all these memorable circumstances are 
the neceRsary results of oUr' policy for the last twelve 
: year
!! I" 
'Yhat are to be the guarantees for this (Sardinian) Go- 
I The letter is published in the ., :i\Ioniteur," 11th January, 1860. 
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vernnlent 
 ,yo ould it not itself deride the credulity of those 
,vho placed faith in its promises? It ,vill remain consistent 
,yith its character. It unites the shanleless tyranny of a 
Convention, and the inlpudent sophistry of a Government 
of ad vocates, ,vith the ruthless brutality of a rnilitary despotisnl. 
Far nlore secure could Pius feel upon the Turkish soil, and 
in his dealings ,vith the Sultan, than in the neigh bourhootl. 
of the Piedlnontese beast of prey, or in the power of a 
RicasoIi, or a Ratazzi, or, above all, of those lawyers and 
lite1
ati, those land-pl;gues that, ,yith trurnpery, pompous 
rhetoric, and hollo\v-sounc1ing phrase
, are no,v-and mayhap 
for sonle little tinle longer-may be permitted to swinl upon 
the surface of society. (l{ather than trust to these) Pius 
may ilnitate the exalnple of the great Popes of the twelfth 
century. They, confiding in the spiritual power of the 
Papacy, have sought for and found, on the other siùe of the 
Alps, that freedorn and independence ,vhich ,vere denied to 
then1 in Italy. Gernlany, B
lgiuIl1, Spain, the Ionian Islands, 
Catholic Switzerland-he can select anyone of these he 
chooses, certain that his arrival will be greeted by a joyful 
and reverential population, in the midst of ,VhOU1 he will find 
fulJ freedolll of action. 
If Piedmont, ,vith the connivance of France, should 
,vrest from the Papacy Ronle, anù the rernainder of the 
Papal States, then ,viII the rightful possession of then1 by 
the Pope be interrupted, but not abolished. The Papacy has 
seen many monarchies created, and then dissolved into atom
. 
The See of St. Peter ,vill outlive the I(ingdom of Italy, and 
many other sovereignties. It can, ,vith patience, ,vaÏt: 
patiens quia aete}"nus. " The strength of the Papacy," ,vrites 
Lord Cowley, the Brit.ish Ambassador at Rome, on the 19th 
January, 1859, "lies in his ,veakness, and ,ve may ,veIl ask 
-,,,hat can you do with a nlan ,vhn, the InOlnent that pres- 
sure is put upon hiln, exclaims, 'Do ,vith Ine ,vhat you ,vill 
-drive me fronl Rorne; but, relnelnber, I an) as much the 
Pope, v.hether seated on a barren rock, or on the throne of 
St. Peter l' " 1 
1 "Official Correspondence on the Italian question, by the Earl of 

lalmesbury." London. 1859, p. 22. 
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Let this fact also be borne in rnind, that Rome (as it has 
been already relnarked by the 
Iarquis Gino Capponi,) 
stands much more in need of the Pope, than the Pope does 
of Ronle; and that, with a continuous absence of the Pope 
fronl Rome, the decay of that city inevitably begins. "In 
ROIne," says Cernuschi, one of the Roman Revolutionists of 
1849, but whose opinions have changed since then-" in 
Home, above the Catacombs, in the nlidst of the Basilicas, 
anù by the side of the Vatican, there is no roon1, space, 
nor place for a democratic tribune, lnuch less for a king." 
Rome l11ay yet have to learn, whether it i
 for its greater 
advantage to be the donlicile of 'Tictor Emn1anuel, the 
titular capital of a kingdom in which the centrifugal ten- 
dency is much stronger than the centripetal; and whether 
the preference so given to it is a compensation for the rank 
I anù iOlportance it had previously enjoyed as the 11letropolis 
of all Catholic Christendom-as the first religious city of the 
entire worlù. \Ve shall 
ee what was seen in the fourteenth 
century. Roman envoys will seek out the Pope, anù earnestly 
entreat him to return to "his faithful city." 
There is one fact to which persons cannot no\v close their 
eyes, and that is, that the Pope and the whole "curia" are 
at this 11l01nent dependent upon the French Governnlent. 
'fhe mere threat to 'withùraw the French garrison, anù to 
yielù up to their fate the Pope, and the relnnant of the 
Papal States still left to hiIn, must force ROIlle to yield to 
the threatener everything that it \vould not be a sin to 
concede. .A.nù the denland l11ight fairly be sublnitted to, 
when with it would be involved the duty of self-preservation. 
But such a state of CirCUll1stances, it is plain, must be in the 
hiO'hest decrree alarn1ÍnO" for other nations. But for the 
000 
absolute confidence which everyone has in the exalted 
conscientiousness and pure truthfulness of the present Pope, 
and the lucky circumstance that there is no\v no ecclesiastical 
cOlnplication which the Parisian Court could use for its own 
selfish ends-only that these things are perfectly plain, the 
existing relations between France and Rome could not. be 
patiently endured by the Catholic world. But then these 
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relations may suddenly change, and as, sooner or later, they 
are sure to change, so can no one seriously desire their nluch 
longer continuance. No Catholic could or would find such 
relations to be tolerable, if they became permanent. The 
French garrison is not in ROtne, having for its tnain object 
the defence of the city against an attack on the part of 
Piedmont-a vvord of command sent by the telegraph fronl 
Paris to Ron1e would be of sufficient potency to eft'ect that 
purpose. The French are in I
ome to protect the Pope 
against his o\",n subjects, and the Garibaldian free corps. 
Already has the French Governn1ent,in principle, abandoned 
the maintenance of the dislnembered Papal States. It had 
declared itself in favour of a Confederation, as the best form of 
political existence for the peninsula; and in so doing, had given 
a guarantee for the preservation of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope. But on the 25th of June, 1861, France rrcog- 
nised the new kingò.onl of Italy; and a few days afterwards, 
the Piedrnontese Goveflunent publicly announced: "That 
persons should not let thenlselves be deceived by appearances- 
that Piedmont ,,"oulù, at the fitting time, and with the assent 
of France, n1ake its entrance into Rotne, constitute Rome to 
be the residence of the I{ing, and incorporate the remnant 
of the Papal States ",.ith the ne,v kingdom." 
For the pre
ent, it is the interest of the French Govern- 
ment to see the Pope 
o \yeak that he cannot di
pense \yith 
the support of France, and that \vhatever Inay be desired 
from him should be rendered impossible of refusal, by the 
threat that the Pope ,vouid be left as a defenceless prey to 
his Italian enell1ies. If the ,vithdrawal of the French 
garrison ,vere to have the effect of removing the Pope and 
Court into France, then would the French sooner give up 
to-day than to-morro\v the city of ROtue, and all that relnain 
of the Papal States, to the Piednlontese. That the Pope 
should beconle a dependent upon Piedmont, is one of those 
plan:3 which does not lie within the contelnplated policy of 
the Emperor. But if the transference of the Court of Rome 
to France could be effected, thus would the greatest triull1ph 
of Cæsarism be acconlplished. The nephe\y, the heir and 
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executor of the ideas ana plans of "the uncle," would then, 
by "pacific" means, and the avoidance of direct force, 
attain what the first Napoleon was never once able, even 
,vith the stress of iJnprisonnlent, to extort. 
There is no,v in Europe no Power ,,,,hirh either win or 
can afford to the Pope effective aiel in the preservation of 
the territories that are still left to hiln. 
'fhree mighty races, three great complex nationalities, are 
now' struggling for d01l1inion over the world; and all three 
are 
eizeJ ,vith the fearful travail-throes of new formations. 
These are the Roman ,vorld, under a French 'Ý]Yf,HdV, as 
leader-the Sclavonic, \yith a Russian prilnacy-and the 
Gerrnanic, \vith England's preponderance. In the last of 
. these the Protestant interest is, through England and 
Prussia, the 1110st predon1Ïnant. The consequence is, that 
England sho\ys itself to be hostile to the continuance of the 
Papal States, and for the last Ì\yo years has taken an active 
part aiding in their destruction; whiht in Prussia the 
majority are moved towards the same view from a double 
interest-first there is the religious notion, to ,vhich the 
weakness and depression of the Roman See is agreeable; and 
then there is the political feeling, that regards with COln- 
placency ,the principle of annexation effected by a vote of 
the plebiscity, and \vhich it is considered desirable to have 
inlported into Germany. At such cost are persons quite 
prepared to sacrifice the common interest of all sove- 
reigns, and contentedly to look on until the overthrow of 
the principle of legi tinlacy and of all public la \v in Europe is 
completed. The Sclavonic \vorld stands partly under the 
influence of Russia, but partly also distinct from it, and 
contelnplates every question ,vith a view to see how it may 
affect the great interests of nationality-and so doing, sho\ys 
itself dispo
ed to sympathise with Italian nationality against 
an isolated Church sovereignty over a distinct state. As to 
Catholic Germany, it is, by reason of the weakness of Austria, 
completely destitute of any political centre, and of all 
influence beyond the borders of Germany-it is upon this 
question powerless, and must confine itself to addresses, and 
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innocuoU8 announcements of the notions that it entertains. 
France, in the year 1849, as a Republic, restored by force 
of anllS the Pope who had been despoiled and driven away 
by the Revolution. At that tinle a great Inajurity of the 
French nation was favourable to the cause of the Pope. IIis 
liberal government affording a \villing hand to every jl1
t 
delnand of his subjects, and his exertions to introduce re- 
form
, had "
on for hin1 the applau:3e of all Europe, and Inade 
hilll the most popular of princes. But \vhen he 'vas rein- 
stated by French arlns, and that event 'vas follo\ved by a 
cOlnplete re-establisillnent of an ecclesiastical adn1inis- 
tration, and when the Statuto, and, with it, self-governrnent 
and popular representation, \vere abolished, anù a con- 
dition of circulnstances was renewed \vhich it \va:5 supposed 
had been for ever got rid of, then it was that the feelings of 
the French with respect to the Papal GoverUlllent were 
changed. The daily journals-those ne\vspapers that are 
the most read-have now had for ten years tinle opportunity 
and unrestrained freedolll to depict in the darkest colours 
the condition of the Papal States, and to portray the clerical 
governlnent as an irreu1ediable IllaS8 of corruption. 'rhe 
great aInount of good that has been effected, or is in process 
of accomplislllnent, they have never Inentioned; they have 
carefully suppressed all notice of it, or they have misrepre
ented 
it, whilst they have, at the saIne tilne, given an exaggerated 
description of every abuse. Anù so it has come to pass that 
epi:5copal pastorals and the n108t eloquent \vritings of the 
first n1en in France have in these latter years been able to 
produce no favourable influence upon national feeling in support 
of the 111aintenance of the Papal States; and, consequently, 
if the En1peror 'vere to ,vithdra\v his troops, there \vould be 
apparent no very strong movell1ent in France, and none at 
all of a character threatening danger to its Governn1ent. 1 


1 A correspondent of the ":N. Preussischen Zeitung" (26th Sept., 
1861), who has shown himself to be generally well informed, says: "The 
Catlwlic population (of France) are ah:;olutely incapable of understand- 
ing how it can be necessary for the Head of the Church to be also a 
Soyereign; and the French episcopacy have contributed to the adoption of 
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The feelings of the people in those portions of his terri- 
tory still remaining in possession of the Pope are in favour 
of their being incorporated \vith the new Italian kingJom. 1 
In consequence of directions received from Turin, all there 
relnains tranquil; but \vhen the two governments of Paris 
and Turin have Inade up their minds, and they consider that 
the time for action has arrived, then \ve l11av be sure there 
will be an insurrection of the inhabitants anù a plebiscite to 
give to the attack of the Piedmontese the appearance of 
being nothing Inore than a cOlnpliance with, and a fulfilment 
o
 the popular win. 
And so, then, we at last come to this, that it is the Italian 
nation-the nation to which also the Pope, as ,veIl as the 
" Prelati" of the Curia belong-that has to decide upon the 
fate of the Papacy; and this it is which is truly tragic in 
the present situation of affairs-that here Italians stand op- 
po:-,ed to Italians. And herewith is the Papacy in a far 
different position than it \vas in forn1er ti(ne
; for now the 
active majority of the nation seelns detern1Îned on no longer 
enduring a Papal Government in the midst of the Peninsula. 
It is, they say, ,vith its past antecedents, become a strange 
and antipathetical institution to the rest of Italy; anù it is, 
in its dependence upon foreign protection, and guarded, in 
consequence of its own cravings, by foreign arn1::5, a horrify- 
ing excrescence, a breath-
lnothering ,ven, and an ever- 
threatening danger to the body politic of Italy. 


such a notion, because they have-whether forced to do so or not, is an 
historical question we do not here enter into -shown themselves to be 
well content with a government allowance-that which was given to the 
Church by the State for the loss of the property of which it was de- 
spoiled-such property being, in fact, their temporal power. Add to this 
feeling the overwhelming influence of the anti-religious newspapers, and 
it is impossible not to entertain the conviction that the temporal power 
of the Pope has nothing favourable to expect from the verdict of public 
opinion in France. It is the Emperor alollc who can give, by a favour- 
able vote, a fitting solution to the difficulty." 
1 "AUg. Zeitung," 26th 
Iay, 1861. See also" Keue Preuss. Ztg.," 
8th August, 1861. LL The whvle population of that district (Subiaco) is 
pervaded but by one thought, and that is to see themselves included 
amongst the Piedrnontese." 
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'Vhen the Popes were, in fOrIner times, either threatened 
or attacked, the Italians either stood by their side or re- 
mained passive. But now almost the whole Italian literature 
preaches the same opinion, and the \vhole of the periodical 
press-\vith the exception of the "AriTIonia" in Turin and 
the" Civiltil" in ROine-inculcate the pet doctrine of the day; 
v!z., that the Pope must, for the sake of the welfare of Italy, 
be stripped of his terTIporal sovereignty; and thi5, it is said, 
must be done under the pretence either that the greatness 
and unity of Italy r
quire such a sacrifice, or that the 
defects of the Papal Government are held to be irrenlediable. 
A po'werful Italy is wished for, because the example of a 
single united powerful France has worked upon the nlÏnds of 
the higher classes in Italy, who have for a long tiu1e been 
inlbued \vith French literature. To obtain this cOlnmanding 
position, it is affirrned that Italy can alone reach it by ab- 
sorbing those States \vhich are in their nature neutral, and 
by means of which the country is separated into t\VO distinct 
halves. I Besides this, it is added, as a point about \vhich 
there can be no dispute, that there is an utter impossibility 
a !{oillan priest-governn1ent can ever reform itself, or adapt 
itself to the ,vants, ideas, and ,vishes of modern times. 
Such are the notions that Cavour has spread abroad. 'Vhen, 
in the spring of the present year, 1\11'. Pope I-Iennessey spoke 
in the British l->arliarnent in favour of the rights of the 
Papacy, 1\11'. Layard called upon hin1 to name a single man 
of any intellectual importance in Italy, ,vho, on the question 
of the Papal States, ,vas on the side of the Papal Govern- 
ment; and 
Ir. Hennessey could only name one, and that 
one ,vas-the J esuit-Secchi. In point of fact, f,\,vo indi- 
viduals conspicuous for their talents amongst the clergy have 
very openly declared as their opinion-that the Papal States, 
at least in their present condition, must either cease alto- 
gether or be completely altered. The two men who have 
given this opinion are Passaglia and Tosti.
 


1 See the nlemorial of Count Rayneval, in "AUg. Ztg.," 1857, 15th 
April. 
2 The letter of the latter, dated frOIu 1\Iontecassino, 15th June, is 
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Anù J"et the time \vill assuredly come when the Italian 
nation will be again reconciled with the Papacy and its 
dOlninion in the n1idst of the people. That unhappy, hateful 
pressure which Austria ilnposed upon the entire Peninsula, 
"was in reality the main cause why the value of the Papal 
See as a lnoral bulwark to all Italy became so very nluch 
ob
cured in the eyes of the nation. The Roman Govern- 
ll1ent itself groaned under this pressure, and yet was forced 
to strengthen and confirm it, by calling in the Austrian 
troops of occupation, and by the political helplessness that 
forced it to follo\v, in telnporal and politic-al affairs, the will 
of the Cabinet of Vienna.! 
For fifteen hundred years the Papal See was the pivot upon 
which turned the destiny of the Italians. The greatest and 
the Inightiest institution of the Peninsula is this See; anù 
upon its possession rested the \veight of Europe, and the 
,vorId-renowned ilnportance of Italy. Every thoughtful 
Italian Inust acknowledge that, if the Papal See be lost 
to Italy, then the sun has disappeared froln its finnament. 
The partition between the nation and the whole course of 
Italian history on the one side, and of the Papacy on the 
other, could alone be put an end to, when Italy should 
become that \vhich lnight make her united-that is, her con- 
version into a purely military state, living in a constant state 
of war, anù maintaining herself by conquests. This, ho\v- 
ever, is a state of circulnstances so totally repugnant to the 
nature and disposition of the present race of Italians, that 


printed in the" Edinburgh Review," July, 1861, p. 277. In that letter 
he prays of the Pope to ca..ç;;t away the burden of the Papal States, 
"Perchè oggi i popoli non si lasciano più portare addosso, come una 
volta, ma vogliono andare co' piedi loro," &c. TOSTI'S treatise, "S. 
Benedetto al Parlamento nazionale" (Naples, 1861), in which a request is 
made for leaving J\Iontecassino untouched, takes its stand upon the pro- 
prietyof having a united Italian kingdom, and by implication abandons 
the maintenance of the Neapolitan Kingdom, as well as of the Papal 
States. 
I "Che è egli (the Pope) in realtà se non un suddito dell' Austria?" 
said TORRELLI, in the year 1846, in his "Pensieri suII' Italia," p. 
3. 
That was, until 1859, the opinion generally entertained in Italy. 
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the military enthusiasm that now prevails, and yet has left 
the greater portion of the population untTIoved, is certain 
in a very short space of time totally to subside. 
A relnarkable expression of Sisnlondi's is well ,vorthy of 
notice, viz., that the contunlely with which Alexander VI., 
during his governlnent, had covered the Church of Rome, 
annihilated that re1igious respect ,vhich had previously pro- 
tected aU Italy, and so rendered it an easier spoil for hostile 
attenlpts to be made against it. Thus it ,vas since Leo I. 
-for fourteen hundr
d years-e\'ery enfeebleluent and de- 
pression of the Papacy ,vas at the 8ame tinle a downfall 
for Italy. In the grandeur and the nlajesty of the See of 
St. Peter, the Italians participated. ..A.nd ,vhen Italians 
turned their arn18 against this See, and ,,,hen, with the 
spoliation of this See, they enriched theJllselves, and when 
they hoped ,,'ith the princely robes they had torn from the 
Pontiff to cover their nakedness, then ,vere they ultinlately 
conlpelled to feel that they had been guilty of " felo de se," 
had laid suicidal hands on their own body, and vented their 
lliind rage on its noblest organ. This is a fc'lct "rhich has 
been recognized by all persons, in modern tiltles, thoroughly 
,veIl acquainted with Italian history. Balbo, Troya, Cantù, 
G aleotti, Gino Capponi have not spoken ot herwise res pect- 
ing it. And even Ferrari ,vould adl11it it, but that he is 
restrained by his cheerless, unchristian fatalisln. 
But the predonlinant party now in Italy is not only for 
an incorporation of the ,,,hole of the Papal States in the 
ne\v United I\::ingdom, but they ,vould also make use of the 
spiritual power of the Papacy for their political objects-for 
ohjects which are still incalculable. They would have the 
Pope, not a \vorId-Pope, but a Pope for the Italians, to do 
their ,viII, and to prop up their kingdonl; and much, indeed, 
would they be amazed and em barrassed to find the Pope 
making preparations to pass beyond the Alps. There might 
he an attenlpt to create a schism-an essay at establishing 
an anti-Pope-but such, in sooth, \vould be but a harmless 
experitnent; and its only end \yould be "reading a les80n" 
to the Italians, that an institution like the Papacy can never 
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be made use of for selfi
h purposes, and that those ,vho so 
seek to pervert it will, at last, only bring down upon them- 
selves both loss and shanle. 
For centuries long, in ] taly, the people hoped in the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy respecting "an Angelic Pope" (Papa 
Angelico), who was yet to corne, and to bring order out of 
disorder, peace out of disunion, piety out of irreligion, and 
,vho also ,vas to be the renovator and the benefactor of 
Italy.! That which is a Barbarossa sleeping in a cavern 
under a mountain, for the Germans, is the" Papa Angelico" 
for Italians. In the saga is expressed the feeling, that the 
destiny of Italy is deterrnined by the Papacy, that both have 
þecome united together, and that it is the mission of the 
Pa pal See to be the guardian genius of the nation, to abide 
with it, and to ,vatch over it. 
Although the understanding of Italians may be, for one 
moment, darkened, Jet it will again be able clearly to 
discern that the Papacy is an exalted deposit and pledge, 
entrusted to them by God, and that, as a nation, they wiU 
be held responsible for the use or misuse that they make of 
it. The greatest n1en an10ngst the Italians in D10dern times 
have avowed that a monarchical unity was antagonistic 
both to the character and the past history of the population, 
and did violence to the Italian n1unicipal spirit. Balbo, 
Gioberti, Rosn1Ïni, Galeotti, were all in favour of a Confede- 
ration, as being 1110st in accordance with the Italian tradition 
and the popular sentiment, and therefore they regarded a 
united Italian kingdom as an impossibility. And even now 
there are many deep-thinking Italians who see in this 
attempt at creating a U nited-ICingdorn edifice, nothing 
more than an effort to put the roof on a ÌJuilding which has 


1 In CA::\IBI (" Storie Fiorentine," iii. 60), it is said that in the year 
1514 a monk. Theodore, had cajoled the people with the assurance, 
"avergli un angelo rivelato, come egli sarebbe quel Papa Angelico, che 
i popoli italiani aspettavano." Savonarola was also accused that his 
ambitious intention had been "farsi Papa Angelico." See" Scritti vari 
del P. YI
C. )IARCIIESE." Florence, 1853, p. 29-1. 
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neither 
ide ,vans nor a solid foundation) The road to \vhat 
is possible will yet be discoyered, out of the by-path of that 
\vhich, by experience, is found to be ilupossible. The party 
which struggles for unity anù centralization, after the 
French pattern, has no\v the upper hand; but it will not 
be able to retain it, and the aJherents uf a federative unity 
will be then its EucceS80rs in power and influence. 2 Not Inany 
weeks bince, one of the early leaùers of the Italian Revolu- 
tion, Cernuschi, ùen10nstrated the impracticability of a 
United Italy, and prophesied a speedy dissolution to the ne\v 
kingùoln. 3 A Confederation of Italian States, \vith the Pope 
as 
Ioderator at their head: such was the hope of Pius IX., 
and the oLject for \vhich he struggled. 4 And the establi:3h- 
Inent of such is still attainable, and presents itself as a plan 
the IIlOSt suitable fur the popular genius; and as such it will 
be regarded when the existing l)iedmontese annexation 
unity has filllen into fragnlents, ,,,hen the Italians are 
v.earied of l)iedmontese officials, and when their shoulders 
ha,'e been gaUed and brui::-ed froill the heavy yoke of a Pied- 
nlontese adluinistration. 
Ien cannot, \vhen they please, 
inlprovise united nationalities. 'fo form a united nation, 
there Blust be the still, silent proce
s of spontaneity; and to 
cOluplete it, the slow, gradual working of centuries. Pied- 
J1}ont has neither the vocation nor the capability, in anyone 
respect, to effect a fusion of the scattered parts of Italy, 
differing frolll each other in Inanners, ta3tes, and customs. 
Neither \"ill the other parts of Italy ever really beCOll1e 
1>ieùn10Iltese, nor will l)iedulont become 
talian. Beyond 
the nlilitary spirit which certainly is to be found in l
ied- 
Inont, though ,vanting in the relnainder of Italy, the popula- 
tion of J)iednlont posseEses none of those peculiar gifts, as 
1 See the remarks of the l\Iarquess Bourbon del l\Ionte in "Corre- 
spondant," 1859, xii. 472. 
2 A proper distinction is there made between the two parties by j)Iox- 
TA!\ELLI, H ::\lemorie," i. 33. 
a "Neue Preuss. Ztg.," 1ûth July, 18Gl. "Ami de la religion," 18th 
July. 
t LL Un Papato moderatore deUa lega degli Stati Italiani."-FARIXI, 
ii. 69. 
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a di
tinct race, 'Which fit it for the intellectual or political 
leader:."'hip of a \vhole united Italian nationality. 
'Yhat the Governnlent in Turin can offer to the Popp; 
whnt it formerly, under Cn ,
our and through Passaglia, has 
offered: and what it, under Ricasoli, does offer, or thinks of 
again offering is a subject with respect to which there is no 
Inystery.1 The nlatter is one partly affecting the position of 
the Pope, and partly the freedom of the Church in Italy. 
1,",,1th reference to the latter, Cavour, on the 26th )Iarch, 
1861, nlade the declaration in Parliament, "That Ita], will 
emancipate the Church fronl the State, and secure its liberty 
on the anlplest foundations." ""'ith respect to the Pope and 
Conrt of Rorne, it was announced," That there wa
 eyery 
readiness to concede to the Pope and tIle Caròinal5, as 
Princes and Privy-CouncilJors of the Church, aU the pri,-i- 
lege
 of a sovereign's itnnlunities both for his own person and 
the menlbers of the Sacred College." It 'Was added" that 
an establishnlent of a free fixed landed property-an endo\Y- 
ment fronl the State-\vonld not be refused ;" for it \ya5 
perceived, even in Turin, that the Pope could not well be 
placed in the position of a go,"ernrnent-pensionpr. 
\nd yet, 
"ith these two conditions united together-sovereignty and 
an indt:>pendent landed property-there ,,"ould be nothing- 
1110re etIected than the ne". conlmenCell1ent of another Papal 
8tate! But no,,? Piedlllnnt is prepared to rob the l
ope of 
that which is his own, in order that he nlaybe endowed with the 
property of strangers-and ,,,hen that ha
 been done, there 
is sOll1ething nlore to be thought of: nanle]y, what reliable 
securities C3n the Turin politicians or the future ROlllan 
Go,.ernlnent tender to the Pope and the whole Catholic 
world 
 'Yho is there to guarantee the faithful performance 
of what they prolni5e 
 Or ,vho is there to go bail for the 
guarantees 
 "?"ho is to be guarantee for the guarantors. 
I
 a Governnlent that prides itself in its perfidy, and 
respects neither the rights of nations, nor the faith of treaties, 
, nor the legitimate possession of property-that has no regard 
1 See as to this matter the U Ellinburgh Review;' 1
t:.i1, July, pp- 
260-9. 
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but for brute force, and the po\ver of the stronger, and the 
uuthority of accoll]plished facts; is a Governluent that, in 
one of its decrees, declared the melnory of a murderer to be 
holy and sanctified; is a Governnlent that ið restrained 
neither by the bonùs of law, n10rality, nor religion, to be the 
Governrnent that is to secure t,o the Church its freedon1, and 
to the Pope his inviolability and independence? Let the 
question be asked in 'Turin of the Brofferios and the Gal- 
lengas, who regard the Church as a useless log, froll1 'which 
anyone can, like the Horatian carpenter, chop out, as he 
fancies, either a stool or an idol, 1 and they will tell )TOU ,,,hat 
would be the lot assigned to it. Their" freedonl of the 
Church" \vould begin by" freeing" it from the burden of its 
earthly possessions. And when they had done that, then 
they might deal \vith the l\Iendicant as their \vhims, their 
caprice, or their innate despotis111 nlight dispose theu) to act. 
Their doings with religious cOlnmunities, their oppression 
and spoliation of Inonasteries anù conyents, their bani
lHnent 
and InaltreatInent of bishops, are no\v before the worlù, as the 
superaboundillg first-fruits of the ne\v era of "religious free- 
dom" inaugurated by thenl. 
That the Papal See coulù be, in a kingùolll like the Pieù- 
montese, really free, is an ab::,olute inlpossibility. Even if the 
present and future stateslnen of that kingdonl had the sincere 
intention not to violate the freedonl of the Papal See, stiH 
circu1l1stances \vould Oyerlnaster thenl. The daily press 
would be untiring in its Inischievous rneùdling and incite- 
ments-it ,vould to-day be describing the Pope and all 
about him as secret conspirator
, and then to-lllOrro\v de- 
nouncing then1 as popular dernagogues; and so there \voulù 
be put in force, and in a very short space of tilne, too, the 
\vhole apparatu
 of the police, with political Ineasures of 
restraint and coercion. As opposed to the powers anll 
influences that now prevail in PieùU10nt, and win for a titHe 
reign over it, every compact and assurance would be but as a 


1 [" Olim truncus ermn ficulnus, inutile lignum; 
Cum fa.ber, incertus scamnUln faceret-ne Priapum, 
l\laluit esse deum."-" Hor.," lib. i., serm. 8.] 
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drag-chain nlade of paper to restrain the downward career of a 
fa:-:t-running carriage. Upstart advocates and journalists would, 
upon the very first opportunity, sweep down, ,vith the besolll 
of brutal violence, the whole cobweb of öolemn stipulations. 
Italian Barères \Vould :5urpa:ss their predecessors, in the Paris 
I Convention, in the utterance of sonorous phrases, in palliation 
I of every infringement of right that lnight be practised, and 
every deed of violence that might be perpetrated. Then, 
too, they would be acting upon the apothegm: "II faut aviler 
et puis détruire." And as "the nlonarchy" \vas treated in 
France, so the posthumous posterity of the Convention in 
Italy are already preparing to follo\v out a sin1Îlar series of 
events, and to conlplete thenl all with a final, fatal verdict 
again
t "the Papacy." .According to statements n1ade in 
the public journals, "There are at this time in Ronle nine of 
the Cardinal:5 dispo:5ed to enter into terms \vith Piedn10nt." 
This is scarcely credible. They Blust be indeed blindfolded, 
if they coltld think of so acting; or do they imagine that the 
time has, even no w, cOlne when the 
Iazzini "r olf will lie 
do\vn meekly, gently, and tenderly by the side of the Church 
Lalub 
 
Should the hour arrive \vhen the Pope has to lnake his 
, choice between the condition of being" a subject" or "an 
exile," then will he, as we confidently hope, adopt the better 
alternative; for the Pope is-in the whole Catholic \vorld-at 
horne. l It is only amongst the professorð of another creed he 
would be a stranger. To whatever side he then may turn, 
he will everywhere 111eet with his chilùren, anù everywhere 
will bt' venerated as a father. "Thou art mine, and we are 
thine" -such is the salutation with \vhich he \vill be in all 
places greeteù. 
Rome, too, may then remember with what shouts of joy in 
the time of the seventh Pius the appearance of the Pope, 
released fronl his French prison, and returning to his native 
land, was hailed iu Italy. rrhe circumstance, too, of the 
1 Petrarch, in his letter to Pope Urban V. in the year 136(3, says, 
"Ubicunque ille (Pontifex) sibi moraill eligit, illic sponsa, illic sedes 
propria sua est. "-Ap. RA YXALD, ad. a. 13G6, 9 22. 
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Pope's absence ,vould have this beneficial resu1t-that it 
would nlake, in a tangible nlanner, clear to the rellgious 
portion of the nation certain facts, and they l11ight thus 
then E=ay: "It is our Unity-advocates \vho have imposed 
upon us the triple yoke of a Con:;:cription, Exorbitant 
Taxes, and Foreign GoverIunent-Officers-and now, in addi- 
tion to an the
e, they have driven away fron1 us the Pope, 
and forced hin1 to becolne an exile on the other side of the 
Alps." There ,vonld, it Inust be a(ltuitted, in such a 
tenlporary spparation of hu
band and wife, in the departure 
of the Pope fron) ROlne, be n1any inconYeniencE'
 experienced. 
It coul(] not occur without great and nlanifold disturbance 
and interruptions to the ecclesiastical departn1ent, to the 
nlen1bers of the Court, to the n1any and numerous religious 
congregations ,,,hich ,voulJ have to be transported en masse 
to a foreign land. In former tilne
, the machinery of the 
Governn1ent of the Church ,vas H1l1Ch n10re simple; and 
,vhen the Pope (as it often hn,ppened) had to take np hi., 
abode in another city than ROlne, or to travel across the 
Alps, the ,,
hole 1l1elnbers of the Court that foJIo,ved hinl 
could find sufficient room in a single French abbey. It is 
now far otherwise. There are, too, sOHle Po,vers that nlay 
suppose it ,yill be easier for thenl to gain what they desire 
frorn a Court suffering from oppression, and forced a\n1Y 
fro In its native soil. Thus' it will be seen that, if there is a 
neces
ity for quitting Rome, it ,viII not fail to be accol1\panielI 
by difficulties and painful circu1l1stances. But, then, that 
,vhich is the less of two evils Inust be chosen; and there can 
be no doubt that the temporary enlbarra

(nent of the Papal 
See i
 a far less evil in comparison ,vith that \vhich woulù 
invoh.e the renunciation of a principle, that, once abandoned, 
\vould prove to be lost irretrievably. 
The removal of the Papal See to France ,,,"ould, under 
existing circulnstances, be regarded as tantan10unt to the 
forlnal challenge to a schism; or it ,vould, at the least, afford 
a welconle pretext to all ,vho ,vish to curtail the Papal 
rights, or to interrupt the communication between the Pope 
and the several Churches; and it would put anns into the 
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hands of governments that wish to impede the action of the 
Papal authority upon the churches and populations in their 
respective states. 
And, then, what humiliations await both Pope and Car- 
dinals, and what a yoke would be in1posed upon theIn, if they 
were once but to be on French soil, and within the power of 
those indi viduals on the banks of the Seine who are already 
boasting that they can count upon a number of votes at 
the next Conclave! \Vhen Spain had becolue aequainteù 
with the designs of Piedlnont upon Ulnbria anù the 
Iarches, 
she was prepared to send an army into 1\Iiddle Italy, for 
the defence of the Papal territory, anù inyiteù the French 
Governinent to strengthen its garrison in ROIne, for the san1e 
purpose. To that invitation, a reply in the negative w.as 
given, "because England did not wIsh it." A.nd it has 
come to this-the 
--'rench people, who, in the year 1849, 
had purchased, with the blood of their warriors, the 
restoration of the Pope, are now, twelve years later, com- 
pelled to abandon the Pope, becau:5e-England 80 wills it! 
If the Court of Ronle should reside for a tiIHe in Ger- 
many, the Roman "Pl'elati" will, doubtless, be agreeably 
surprised to discover that our peuLJle are able to reluain 
Catholic and religious without the leading-strings of a 
police; and that their religious sentin1ents are a better 
protection tu the Church than Episcopal prisons, which, 
thank God! do not exist. They will learn that the Church 
in Gennany is able to maintain herself without the IIoly 
Office; tha.t our Bishop
, although, or because, they use no 
physical cOIHpulsion, are reverenced, as if they were princes, 
by the people; that they are receivpù with triulrlphal 
arches, and that their arrival in a place i:5 a festival for 
the inhabit an ts. They \vill see how the Church with us 
rests on the broad, strong, and healthy basis of a well- 
organised systeul uf pastoral adu1inistration, and of popular 
reliaious instruction. Thev will P erceive that we Ca,tholics 
o 
 
have n1aintaineù for year
, straightforwardly, and \vith- 
out resarvation a struaale for the deliverance of the 
, 00 
Church from the bonds of bureaucracy; that we cannot en- 
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tertain the idea of denying to Italians what \ve ]lave 
clainled for oursehres; ancl that, therefore, \ve are far froln 
thinking that it is any\vhere an advantage to fortify the 
Church ,yith the authority of the police, an(l \vith the power 
of the secular arnl. l"'hroughout Germany we have been 
t
ught by experience the truth of Fénélon's saying, "That 
the 
piritual po\ver must be kept carefully separate from the 
civil, because thcir union is pernicion
." They \vill find, 
further, that the whole of the Gernutn clergy is prepared to 
bless the d:lY, w.hen it sha111earn that the free sovereignty 
of the Pope is assured-\yithont sentence of death being still 
pronounced by eccle:5iastics; \vithout priests continuing to 
discharge the funetions of treasury-clerks, or police-direc- 
tors, or to conduct the business of the lottery; and, finally, 
the Prelati \vill convince thenlselves that all the Catholics 
of Gennany win stand up, as one tnan, for the independence 
of the IIoly See, and the legitimate rights of the. Pope; but 
that they are no adn1Îrers of a form of government of very 
recent date, ,yhich is, in fact, nothing else than the product 
of the mechanical polity of Napoleon con1bined \vith a clerical 
adlninistration. .And this infornlation ",rill bear good fruit, 
,vhen the hour shall strike for their return home, and when 
restitution has been Inade. Another thing \vill also occur- 
,,,bethel' the Italian l(ingdom can establish itself, or-what is 
certainly fin" nlore probable-fan again into pieces. The time 
,viII corne ,,,hen the people of Italy \vill desire to make peace 
with the Papacy; and then they will recognize how truly 
had one of their most exalted men of genius-'"f0I111naSeo- 
ElJoken, ",-hen he uttered these words: "It would be a folly 
in Italy to cast a,vay from itself, to any other nation, the 
Papacy, 'which is its s,vord and its shield."l And Tommaseo 
also intimates that it might be well if the Papacy were 
removed for a short time out of Italy; for so would the 
present race of Italians best learn ,vhat a treasure to thenl 
had been its possession. 
l\lean\vhile, Pius and the men of his Council will" ponder 
over the days of old, and the years of the past."2 They 
'in 
1 " Rorna e il mondo," p. 349. :I Psalm lxxvi. 6. 
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read the future in the earlier history of the Papacy, which 
, has already seen many an exile and many a restoration. 
The exalnple of the resolute, courageous Popes of the )Iiddle 
Ages ,vill be as a guiding light to them. There is no 
question now as to suffering n1artYl'doln, or of clinging to 
the tornbs of the ..A.postles, or of descending into the cata- 
comhs-but here is the nlatter to be thought of-to quit a 
land of slavery, in order to exclaim, upon a free soil: "The 
bonds are snaIJped asunder, and we are emancipated!" For 
the rest, God ,viII provide; and the unceasing gifts and pure 
synlpathies of the Catholic ,vorId will provide. And the 
parties, too, in Italy, will provide for the consequences. 
'Vhen these parties have torn and exhausted the land of 
,vhich they ha,Te made a battle-field ; and \vhen the sobered 
and saddened people, tired of the rule of lawyers and of 
, soldiers, have understood the \vorth of a moral and spiritual 
authority-then will the tilne have come to think of returning 
to the Eternal City. In the interval, the things win have 
disappeared for ,vhose preservation such pains had been 
taken; and then there will be better reason than. Consalvi 
had, in the preface to the "JIotu Proprio," of the 6th July, 
1816, to SflY: "Divine Providence, ,vhich so conducts human 
affairs, that, out of the greatest calarnity, innun1erable bene- 
fits proceed, seems to have intended that THE INTERRUPTION 
OF THE PAPAL GOVER
)IEN'l' should prepare the way for IT 
IN A 
[ORE PERFECT FOR)!." 


t.. 
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A P PEN D I X. 


T'VO LECTURES DELIVERED IN )IUNICH, 


5TH AND 6TH APRIL, 1861. 


I. 


,V ILL the Papal State maintain itself or vanish 
 'Vill the 
Head of the Church relllain as sovereign prince, or is the 
tinle arrived when the tenlporal power of the Pope n1ust be 
separated frolu the spiritual 
 
A large portion of territory is already torn frorIl hiu), the 
relllainder is threatened-the seizure even of his capital is 
prepared for. Should this take place, what will be the con- 
sequences to the Christian \vorlù 
 'Vhat is to becolne of 
the Papal See \vhen the ground beneath its feet is taken 
away 
 .A.nd \vill it be possible to fulfil its high n1Ïstiion 
when it is, so to speak, suspended in the air, or placed in 
dependence o
 a foreign puwer intent on its o\vn objects 1 
These questions keep every n1an in breathless suspense. 1\0 
hUlnan foresight, no po\ver of iluagination, is capable of nlea- 
suring all the consequences, operative through ages to come, 
bound up inevitably in their decision. 
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Of the good fight of the Pope, which rests upon the 
strongest and most legitinlate titles of acquisition and pos- 
session, acknowledged by n1ankind, there can be no doubt. 
As little can exist of the faithless 
[acchiavellism, and the 
revolting injustice of the policy pursued towards the Ronlan 
See. On this point we all think alike. It may, however, be 
as ,yen to mention a fact generally ignored, at least in ltaly, 
that Pius is an electoral prince, that he has to adnlÍuister a 
property only entrusted to him for life, and that he is bound 
by oath to preserve the States of the Church intact. 
Unquestionably, the Papacy is older than the States of the 
Church; the Ro[nan bishops have been from all tilne Chief 
bhepherds of the Church; but in latter ages only have they 
become Tenlporall:>rinces. The Ronlan See subsisted seven 
centuries \vithout possessing in sovereignty a single village. 
.And even after the large donations of the Frankish kings, 
and that the Enlperor had laid the foundation for a State of 
the Church, centuries had still to pass away before the Pope 
came into quiet possession and actual adn1Ïnistration of the 
land in its 8ubseq uent extent. In Rome itself the Popes' 
power was long disputed; they \vere frequently and for a 
long till1e conlpelled to leave their city, and to prefer having 
their residence in Viterbo, Anagni, Orvieto, or they were 
necessitated to pass the Alps and seek elsewhere an asy IUln- 
Inost frequently in France. In the fourteenth century there 
caIne no PoVe to Italy for nearly seventy years. The Court 
(Curia) resided in A vignon. In fact, it was not till the time 
of Leo X., about 350 years ago, that the Popes held quiet 
possession of the State, with its three nlillion of inhabitants. 
It is also true that the electoral forlu, excellent for the 
Church, has, politically con
idered, serious di
ad vantages. 
The lnany aud frequent changes of rulers, and, with theIn, 
systelns of governluent-the formerly prevailing efforts of 
the elected to clevate and enrich their kindred-the waut of 
a native-born dynasty, which 
houlJ becolue, through the at- 
tachlnent of the people, at once a Vledge anù a bulwark of 
steadfastness and duration-an this shows that the form, of 
an electoral monarchy, with Inany advantageb, has also its 
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clark side; and history teaches that ele
toral states, being 
exposed to stronger convulsions, are Inore ea:5Ïly subverted 
than hereditary principalities. In Rome, however, till very 
lately, this danf!er \vas w.arded off by the universally recog- 
nised inviola bility of the Papacy, by the religious reverence 
that environed and protected the chair of the Apostolic 
pflnc
s. 
The heroes of Church science have not however considered 
this union of the highest ecclesiastical power and dignity 
\vith a tenlporal kingdom as an ad vantage or a perfection, 
but rather as ët something urgently commanded by the ne- 
cessity of the times. "It \vould be better in itself," says 
Cardinal Bellarnline, "if the Popes concerned thernselves 
only "Tith spiritual affairs, the Kings with temporal; but, on 
account of the wickedness of the times, Diyine Providence 
has seen fit to bestow temporal principalities on the Pope 
and other bishops. It has been \vith the Church as \vith the 
J e\Ys, amongst \vhom the kingly dignity anù the pontifical 
were first united in the time of the 
Iaccabees. In the 
earlier ages the Church did not need princely authority for 
the support of her majesty-no\v it seems to be a necessity."1 
This necessity indi
putably exists in our tilne as strongly 
as ever. And yet there has arisen, even in the Catholic 
,vorld, numerous voices-some even of theological import- 
ance-\vhich speak of a time for the separation of these 
hitherto united po\vers-which announce that the time is 
come when the secularization of the Church State is both 
called for and unavoidable. The causes of this striking ma- 
nifestation are to be sought for in the condition of Italy, the 
internal circunlstances of the Papal States, the sentiments of 
the Italian peoples, and more particularly of the Pope's sub- 
jects. 
The Papal Government has the reputation of being one of 
the Inildest and most moderate in all Europe. And yet it is 
true, that for nearly forty years deep discontent and dissatis- 
faction have reigned in the States of the Church, but most 
1 "De Rom. Ponti:fice, Disputationes," vol. i., p. 1104. Ed. lngol- 
stadt., 1596. 
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strongly in the to\vns; and in a land where no independent 
yeomanry exists, it is the population of the t()\VIlS in a yet 
higher degree than elsewhere that decides on everything. 
In these chief places of the nation secret political societie
, 
conspiracies, and attempt
 at insurrection have grown rank 
and numerous; hundreds live compronli'3ed or banished-they 
pass their days as fugitives in foreign lands. 
The \veakness of the Papal Government increases from year 
to rear. Pius IX. attempted in vain by concessions, and by 
granting a Constitution, to effect a reconciliation. tIe began 
his reign with a Inost conlplete a Innesty, which recalled the 
accused and culpable of four insurrections. This measure 
brought back to the country the irreconcileable opponents of 
its Government, and placed them in a position to nlake ,v
u' 
upon it. 
The catastrophes that followed in quick succession are well 
known. 
L\.s before, so since 1849, two foreign powers, Aus- 
tria and France, have been obliged to garrison the country 
,vith their troops. 
The Papal See, which in its ecclesiastical position and its 
spiritual rights found in the whole Catholic world the nlost 
complete recognition and the readiest obedience, more, per- 
haps, than had ever been the case in like degree in any for- 
nler time; yet on its temporal, political side has presented the 
melancholy spectacle of the weakest, nlost helpless Govern- 
nlent in all Europe; and one, too, only able to nlaintain it- 
self by the double prop of foreign Powers and their bayo- 
nets. 
And yet no government could labour more to renlove no- 
torious abuses of aùnlinistration, to introduce inlprovements, 
to take into consideration the reasonable wishes of the peo- 
ple, so far as the interests and principles of self-nlaintenance 
or of the existinO' system of a O'overnment administered by 
o .; 0 
ecclesiastics, were not brought in question. For t\velve 
years the history of the present Pope's reign \vas one con- 
tinuous chain of useful and beneficent reforms. But all 
these inlprovements were and are insufficient to remove the 
deep discontent and aversion of the people. 
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Every governluent which is not supported luerely by the 
bayonets of its soldiers, nlust-even if there be a (,lass of 
discontented-be able to depend upon the nlajority of the 
population, through their attachnlent to the dynasty, their 
conservative feeling
, or, at least, through an intere
t in self- 
nlaiutenance and fear of revolutions-and thus be in union 
,,,ith the nation. 
All this is ,vanting in the States of the Church: there is 
no dynasty, all attelllpts to fonn a natiye anny have failed 
utterly, the dislike to the- Papal nlilitary service i.s universal, 
and foreign luercenaries only enIbitter it. Foreign diplo- 
IlIati:5ts reluark in their reports: "The illlpotence of the 
Papal Governluent is glaringly eviùent-it can rely on no 
one class of the population-in the JlIOnlent of an attack upon 
it not one ,vould raise a hand in its defence, and no one Inake 
a sacrifice for its SUppOl
t." IIence it conIes that the temporal 
don1Înion of the Papal See has nUluerous eneillie
, not only 
anlollg its own subjects, but throughout Italy. The public 
opinion of Italy is against it. It i8 looked upon as the great 
obstacle to the realisation of the Italian i(leal-the develop- 
nleut of one grand naiionality, one powerful Italian State, 
,vhich should take its place 
unong the "Great Po\vers" 
of Europe. Count llayneval :,ays justly, "The displeasure 
and di
collÌen t of the population arise chiefly frolH this: 
that Italy does not. play such a part in the ,vorld as she has 
drealned of. In all tilues when tlJÌs feeling of national 
alnbition is awakened, the telnporal power of the Pope will 
be looked upon by it as a hindrance."l 
It is further not to be denied that for a hundred years a 
tendency to secularisation has passed through the whole of 
Europe. The union of spiritual dignities with tenlporal 
officialislu has, hencefol'\vard, no sYlnpathy to reckon un frolll 
the nations of Europe. Eyen tIle Genllan :3piritual princi- 
palities, in which, unlike the Papal States, the adnlinistration 
,vas chiefly in lay band
, have b
en destroyed, not lllerely by 
revolution, but by puLlic opinion, which 
aw in thelll sonle- 
thing foreign to the age; unnatural-a ruin of the past; and 
1 "AUg. Ztg.," 15th A1.Jril, 1t>57. 
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since 1814 not a single voice has been raised for their re- 
storation. In our tirne, therefore, a union of tenlporal 
functions and action with the ecclesiastical is no Ion O'er an 
o 
elen1ent of strength, but of ,veakness. NothinO' crh"es rise to 
...... 00 
Inore bitter feelings than the application of secular govern- 
nlental measures, or even of the power and chastisements of 
the police to effect religious purposes, or the reverse, the 
application of religious Ineal1ð to political objects. 
Thi
 repugnance to the adn1Ïxture of the spiritual and 
temporal, or to the exercise of political power and pólice 
office functions by ecclesiastics, is not the operation of ,veak- 
ened religious feeling, but the consequences of altered views 
and a change in circul1u;tance:5. The Spaniards present a 
striking example of "this. "rith the Spaniards there was 
a kind of necessity for that which appeared elsewhere in- 
tolerable. They desired to lieten to the Church even in 
teluporalluatters; and if the State wanted taxes the inter- 
vention of the Church \vas requi
ite-an ecclesiastical form 
111ust be given to the inlpo
t; anù then only did the nation pay 
it willingly. Thus the Spanish lnrluisition was a kind of State 
and Púlice institution, that was acceptaLle to the people only 
under 
uch a fornl. All this is now changed even in Spain. 
.A..nd with us, in Germany, it vrould 
tir up the Inost vehe- 
ment opposition if a prelate were to becolne rninister, or a 
bishop the president of an administration. 
Formerly there ,vaa little governmental action in the terri- 
tories of the Pope. The nlunicipal forln existed throughout, 
and adnlinistered its own affairs; whil:5t the State contented 
itself with the supreme direction without nluch interference 
in details. It is now altogether different, in consequence of 
the systeln established by llleans of the French Napoleonic 
adlninistration, to whose inheritance Cardinal Consalvi suc- 
ceeded. Since then it has heen an ecclesiastical government, 
and such it is at pre:5ent; and although in the year 1848 
there \vere :5,059 lay enlployés to 109 ecclesiastic3, still it 
has been felt as an intolerable burden, and as such to he 
shaken off; and-as it is generally considered-" the sooner 
the better." 
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The judicial pO\\7er, also, mostly exercised by ecclesiastics 
in the Papal States, has given occa
ion to 111anifold conl- 
plaints. And it may be a subject of consideration whether in 
our tilues an ecclesiastic, by his condition, ltÏs Inental cultiva- 
tion, and his pastoral far n10re than foren
ic Inodes of thought, 
is adapted for a judge; and whether the ten1ptation \voulù 
not be too strong for hiu1 to gi, e to a frequently n1ildcr, but, 
in the end, purely despotic procedure, the preference over 
an objective and severely legal judgnlent and ùecision. 
lIenee the conùition of the Papal States, apart fron1 all 
foreign intrigues, incitenlents, and acts of violence, has been 
for years laulentable and discouraging. 
The Government, necessarily rendered di::5trustful by the 
aversion of a large portion of the population, thinks less 
freeùom Inust be granted in the interests of its o\vn self-pre- 

ervation; and no a
senlhlies for discussion can be pernlitted, 
because its enemies would speedily becolne Inasters of theln. 
On all sides the Govenunent nlust act ob
tructively, and for 
that very reason it loses lllore and Inore the support of public 
opinion; and hence the striking contrast between tin1es pa
t 
and the present! 'V hen, in 180
, Pius VII. answered the 
decree of deposition launched against hin1 by Napoleon I., 
by excomolunicating the French Elnperor, the act a\vakencd 
the enthusiasrn of the people; all ROluans who \vere in the 
:French service thre\v up their eIlJploYlnents; and, in short, 
the whole nation nlade it
 resolution plainly n1anifest, to 
rule itself exactly according to the Dull of Excon1n1unicatÌon. 
SOlne years later, the return of Pius from his French impri- 
sonnlent was a real triumphal procession throughout the 
whole lane1. IIow changed is all this now! 
Cardinal Pacca relates that at the period of the K apo- 
Ieonic donlinion he haù, after a ye3r's meditation, reconciled 
himself to the thought that the extinction of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Papal See would be coupled \vith nlany a.nd 
110 sillall aùvantages for the Church-that the jealousy and 
dislike to the Roman See \vould be renloved, or at least 
dinlinished. Pace a ,vas of opinion that Europe \vas advanc- 
ing towards a great universal nlonarchy, in which the Pope, 
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,vithout prejudice to his spiritual dignity, might agaul 
becolIle a subject, as under the Roman Empire. In thi
, 
however, he greatly deceived himself. A universal monarchy 
in Europe is, happily, not to be thought of, and the Pope 
cannot becoille a subject; he cannot belong exclusively to 
anyone kingdoill-he must exercise his high office freely and 
inde}Jendently, as the COlnmon father of all. As Cæ:;ar said 
that Cæsar's wife must not be even suspected, so the merest 
suspicion of dependence would be fatal to the Papal See. 
The most unconditional, unreserved confidence is the breath 
of life to spiritual authority. If there were the appearance, 
the conjecture, that the Papal See, in matters spiritual, acted 
. under the influence, or for the interest, of a pulitical power, it 
would operate as a deadly poi:;on on the Church. Froln this 
consideration a change in the position of the Papal See is 
becoming nlore and more an urgent necessity. So long as 
two foreign Powers, Austria and France, held garrisons in 
the Church States, it Inight seem that the Pope, between the 
two neutralising each other, enjoyed freeùom. But when, in 
consequence of the late \var, the .L\.ustrian occu}Jation ceased, 
and the French must be looked upon as the only support of 
the Papacy, a conùition of things has existed which is only 
bearable as being provisional and transitory. Placed as it 
now is, the possession of a Church State would be productive 
of results the very opposite to wha.t it ought to produce, and 
whereby alone it can be justified. Instead of acting inde- 
pendently as the highest guide of the Church and assuring 
its freedoln, it will sink continually in public opinion, as an 
institution which cannot dispense with the prop of foreign 
soldiers; and the Pope, like all who ask and need foreign 
help, must become a dependent on his Protector-or, what 
is nearly as bad, he \vill appear to be so, for that Protector 
can at any tinle disquiet or coerce hirn, by the threat of 
withdrawing his troops. 
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In my first I.Jecture I 
poke of the difficult position of the 
Ecclesia.stical States, which has its foundation rather in false 
relations ,vithin, than in the hostile and rapaciolls advances 
of forei
n powers, as the enen1Y has made, and continues to 
make, the discontent of the people the pretext for and fulcrum 
of their operations. 
The thought here forces itself upon me, that the Church 
State had its beginning with the German Empire; and it may 
,veIl be affirmed that the fall of that Empire inflicted a wound 
on the Ronlan State from which it is still bleeding. The 
Emperor ,vas the anned "Protector" of the Papal See-on 
him lay the duty of wielding the s\vord, and when the Popeg 
took this on themselves, it ,vas either a mistake, or an act of 
the direst necessity. An(l although the Empire had long pre- 
sented only the 8hadow of the old idea and purpose, yet ,vas 
it to the last the prop and centre of the ancient political 
order of Europe, and covered with its majesty the Papal See, 
as a m
mbcr engrafted upon the United Roman Empire. 
If \vith the Elupire an out,vard stay has fallen, in"Tardly the 
State is sickening under the false relations in ,vhich "an 
ecclesiastical adluinistration" necesgarily stands to a nlodern 
8y
tem of statesmanship. It is difficult to reject the opinion 
that lay hands are better suited to direct the action of state 
and police, with their n1anifold increasing material ,vants 
and cares-they are better suited tha.n those of priests for 
a police and adlninistrative omnipotence, a care for lot- 
teries, theatres, gaming-houses, and houses of public enter- 
tainment, for Inanaging passports and lnanuf:'lctories. It 
is, indeed, frequently asserted that the Pope, as an ecclesias- 
tical prince, must cOlumit the adrninistration to "ecclesiastical" 
officers. This necessity, however, i
 not very evident. At 
l
m
t, the ecclesiastical sovereignties of Germany, to which 
Bellarn1Ìne appealed in justification of the Pope's temporal 
dignity, afford no parallel. The prince-bishops and eccle- 
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siastical electors never hesitated to govern their countries 
through the instrumentality of lay ministers, chancellors, 
councillors, employés and judges. 
The government of Francis Louis, of Ertbal, Prince- 
bishop of 'Vürzburg and Balnberg, ,vas a model government, 
one blessed throughout the land; I have in my youth-(my 
grandfather ,vas in the Bishop's service)-heard old men 
speak of it with enthusiasm. It was, however, conducted by 
lay administrators. . 
Pius hilnself had acknowledged the want of thorough re- 
formation in this respect-his lamented minister Rossi had 
presented a plan to the government which the Great Powers, 
in the l\fen10randum of 1831, had previously recommended. It 
is known how the dagger of a 
Iazzinist cut off; \vith this dis- 
tinguished man, the many hopes bound up with him. And 
I after his restoration, Pius thought hill1self obliged to make 
no concessions, \yhich, as the English envoY:1 1\11'. Lyons, 
said, "might be used as weapons in the hands of enemies to 
the government, to contend against it." 
t, 'Vhat \vill all this end in 
" That is the question every 
man proposes to himself-every nlan tries to answer, or 
would like to hear answered. In the complicated relations 
and unnatural t.ension under which Europe now labours, 
positive conclusions are naturally excluded; \ve can only 
speak of possibilities and probabilities. 
The fir
t possibility is, that a new war breaking out, a 
victory of the Austrian arms should restore A ustrian pre- 
ponderance and the Papal donlinion over the \vhole extent 
of the States of the Church. 'Vhether such a turn of affaird 
is hoped for by Inany, I do not kno\v; but what I do know 
is, that it is not wished by any intelligent friend of the 
Papal See. A permanent occupation of the country by 
Austrian troops, ,vhich \vould then beconle necessary, ,vould 
render the Pope's situation \vor8e, and his temporal sove- 
reiO'nt y more unmaintainable. New insurrections and political 
b - 
convulsions with 
lazzini vie\vs would inevitably fol1o\y. 
A second possibility is, t"he transplanting the Papal See 
to France. Such, it is ,veIl kno,vn, was the pIau of the first 
HH 
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Napoleon, ,vhich ,,
as frustrated by the firIl1neSS of Pius VII. 
The Emperor has left no doubt on this point; for, subse- 
quently, at St. llelena, he spoke \"ith complai
ance of the 
plan, and of the splendid result
 that ,vould have been con- 
sequent on its reali
ation. That the nephew has entered on 
the inheritance of the ideas and plans of his uncle is well 
h.no"vn. The carrying through of these projects, or the 
ful6Iment of these hopes, ,vould certainly produce incalculable 
mischiefs. A Gallici
ed Papacy ,vonld become a fOrIniùable 
source of confusion and-discord; anù one of our best read 
journals has openly expressed the expectation that a schisn1 
in the Catholic Church "vould be the resuIt.l 
I confess that I entertain no fear for the one or the other- 
not of a schism in the Church; it is no\v four hundred years 
since even an attelnpt at a division has been made. Di\"i- 
sion and Catholicisn1 are two things so diatnetrically opposed, 
that nothing but some extraordinary conlplication, a dispute 
on principles, on ideas, could again lead to such a result. 
I anl convinced that no nlateriah, and no disposition to such 
a malady exists, in the \"hole cOlllpass of the Catholic Church. 
The universal feeling of the religious in all Catholic countries 
would reject such an attempt \vith abhorrence, and the irre- 
ligious ,vould at the utmost be able only to perform a second 
act of the Ronge-
lay-festival night of 1846. 
It ,,,ill not, ho\vever, conle to a repetition of the four- 
teenth century-,ve shall see no second À vignon ,vith French 
cardinals and a French Pope. The epi5copacy, the clergy, 
all the Catholic faithful of France, would protest against a 
Papal Court ,vholly in the po\ver of the Emperor; a ,vill- 
less instrun1ent of his policy. The whole collective Catholic 
states and people of the universe ,vould cast their weighty 
" No" into the scale against such a project. 
Of the three parties into \vhich the French rnay be divided 
when such a question is in agitation, the devout minded, the 
Radicals and the Bonapartists, only the latter, numerically 
the weakest, ,vouId, provided their master so willed it, be 
favourable to such a measure; the other t\VO, i.e., the great 
1 "AUg. Ztg.," April 2, 1861. 
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n1ajority of the nation, \yould be averse to, anù strive against 
it. The Catholics, because they would see, in the attempt 
to make the Papacy an instrulnent of political intere
ts, 
a degradation of it, to be warded off at any cost; the irre- 
ligious because they would on no account have the highest 
spiritual authority in close proxilnit.y to thelllselves, and in 
their own land; because they dread the mighty influence 
which it \vonId exercise over the whole body of the clergy 
and t he believing part of the nation. 
Third Possibility.-That the French Elnperor should bring 
the qUBstion of the telnporal sovereignty of the Pope to the 
decision of a Congress of the Catholic Powers-evidently, in 
the present position of affairs, the justest, 1110st rational, and 
the only method whereby the Enlperor can turn aside the 
reproach made against hinl in the very he::trt of his own 
nation, viz., that he has hunloled himself to be the instrumen t 
of English hatred to Ronle, and thereby placed the French 
nation in a position as false politically as it is 1110ra11y un- 
.worthy. These Powers \youid be, France, ...\ustria, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, and, it i
 to be hoped, Bavaria. Pied- 
nlont has, indeed, openly declared that she no longer acknow- 
ledges any national rights; yet, in the present relation, as 

he alone is in a condition to represent Italy, she must be 
adlnitted. 'Vhat buch a Congress would resolve filay be 
predicted \vith some probability. 
The Inajority of voices \vould press for the maintenance 
of the remaining possessions of the Papal See, and for the 
restitution of at least Eonle portion of \vbat has been violently 
taken away. It will also desire, as the only HteanS of satisfy- 
ing the people, municipal self-go\'ernrncnt, participation of 
the laity in the governnlent, representation for (the purposes) 
of finance and legislation-in short, they would demand the 
introduction of those institutions which no\v prevail through- 
out Europe, \vith the exception of Russia and Turkey, and 
\vhich \vere bubstantially ùelnanded by the Five Great 
Powers in the yeJ.r 1831, and without which none can see 
how a reconciliation between the Government and the 
HH 2 
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people, and permancnt order, are to be maintained, otherwise 
than by permanent occupation by foreign troops. 
F01.l1.th Possibility.-That the Pope should be obliged to 
quit Rome, and take up his abode for a time in sonle othcr 
Catholic country. ROIne, and the relnainder of the States 
of the Church, ,.vould be, forthwith, incorporated \vith the 
DC\V Piedl110ntese kingdonl. It is self-cvident that aU those 
arrangements ,vhich the Papal Governlnent thinks it cannot 
grant would be immediately introduced-the secularisation 
,vonId be conlplete. The whole present order of things would 
be passed over as \vith a sponge; the clergy, as in all other 
parts of Europe, with the abolition of all privileges burden- 
sonle and offensive to other classes, woulù, like other citizens, 
be placed under the COlllnlon la\v; and, herewith, the ll1aÍn 
source of the dislike of the people to the priesthood be 
put an end to. Then, when the gerll1 of decay which the 
new Italian kingdonl bears in its bosoln develops itsel
 and 
the return of the Pope to Rome, and the resurrection of the 
,vhole State of the Church, or a part of it, takes place, the 
Pope ,,,ill find "acconlplished facts;" he ,viII enter upon an 
entirely altered position; he will be the head of an adlninis- 
tration entirely, or in great part, secular in its n1embers, and 
,vhose preceùent condition, or the forcing back into forms 
no\v dead, it would be as unwise as difficult, if not in]possible, 
to accolnpli
h. 
Fifth Possibility.-That the States of the Church should be 
irreparably lost to the Papal See. Even this eventuality 
Inust be looked in the face. It is conceivable that it is 
already resolved on in the counciJs of Providence. The 
Church has truly the promise that the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against her, but she has no prolnise that the snccessor 
of St. Peter should always ren1ain monarch of a telnporal 
kingdolll. If Italy, or Europe, be destined to become the 
theatre of new revolutions, the position of the Head of the 
Church is indisputably better and n10re dignified if it be not 
\velùeù to the ponderous, helpless burden of a secnlar king- 
dOin, ,vhich he could neither maintain nor protect against 
ever-recurring insurrection, an.d against the thronging billows 
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of revolution. Shoul<1, ho\vever, a permanent and wcll- 
ordered State establish itself in Italy, public opinion, or 
l
ather the public conscience of Catholic Europe, will be 
strong and powerful enough to create and make finn a 
position through which the freedom of the Papal See, and 
tbe sovereign dignity and inviolability of the Head of the 
Church, would be protecteJ and secured. 
In Gerl11any a Sn1an, feeble State, surrounded by stronger 
neigh bours, like Frankfort, can subsist free and independent. 
And shall, in Italy-well ordered, and recovered from the 
I"evolutionary fever-the Pope not be able to Inaintain his 
smaller or greater territory and capital intact 1 "\Vill not 
R01ne itself-this 
ut-and-out papa.l and ecclesiastical Rome, 
\vhich but for the chair of St. Peter and the tonlbs of the 
Apostles would long since have sunk to a little provincial 
city or market-town-prefer to be a ,vorld-city, the metro- 
polis of a spiritual kingdo111 of two hundretl nÜl1ions, than the 
seat of a kingdom of twenty millions? The reconcilia.tion of 
the people to the Papal don1inion is here presupposed; for 
who can be blind to the fact that, since 1831, this dorninion 
-over three millions of people-has been a source .of ,veak- 
ness, dependence, anxiety, and care for the Papal See; that 
this ta8k of keeping do\vn a discontented population long- 
ing for the institutions of other countries has been as a 
leaden weight attached to the foot of the successor of the 
Apostles 1 And who willinaintain that it is the Divine "\Vill 
that this lamentable, unnatural state of things should drag on 
for an indefinite tirne-that the alternation of revolt, political 
trials, dungeoning, banishnlent, and foreign occupation should 
prolong itself indefinitely, as ,vas conteillplated by Count 
Rayneval1 
'Ve cannot conceal from ourselves that the situation is, in 
the highest degree, tragical. 'The Pope is b01!nd, by the 
Inost sacred pledges, to surrender nothing of that which has 
been entrusted to his keeping; he must continually protest 
against the spoliation of his territory. The Papal Govern- 
Inent can find fe\v among the laity who have the necessary 
instruction for higher employments, and on whose fidelity he 
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can rely. As I said hefore, the Pope believes hÏInself bound, 
by the duty of self. preser\yation, by the right of self-defence, 
to maintain the old systen1 of ecclesiastical gO\Yernll1ent, ,vith- 
out serious change of fOrI11. ....\.nd yet, as things now are, it 
is not to be hoped for that the people ,yill be ever frankly 
reconciled to this form of clerical adn1inistration, and \vill 
renouu<;e the rights and institutions 
ub
isting in other parts 
of Italy. The difficulty of the po
ition is heightened by the 
painful collisions in which the bi
hops, and, 1110re or less, the 
,,,hole body of the clergy throughout Italy are entangled. 
Let us not, ho,vever, forget that history is, before all 
thinp:8, God's judglnent; and that to this J udglnent every 
hun}an will and purpose nlust sublnit. "r e can only say, 
"Laissez passer la justice de Diell." It is the beautiful pri \"ilege 
of God, that lIe, when BIen ,,"ill to do evil, can turn that ev il 
to good. The position of the Pope between the two allied 
Powers, who are throwing the dice over hinl, ren1Ïnds us of 
the Lear of Shakespeare Let,veen his daughter
, Goneril 
and Regan, and ,,,here no Corùelia is to be found. nut Lear 
,yill not die; {}oneril and Regan will reap what they ha\'e 
80\yn-the Church will say at last, "
ly loss is a gain." 
""ho will pronounce on the imnlediate future 1 Do ,,"'e 
know ,yhat is con1Ïng in Gerillany î .\re \ve in Central 
Europe not approaching sonle 111ighty convul
ion 1 Is 
not the l\I azzini party lurking behind Piedillont to hurl 
Italy into the throes and tortures of a-social anù antichristian 
revolution? ,rho can say ho\v ll1uch in Italy anù el
ewhere 
,yill llleet destruction? One thing, however, is certain. 

<\n1idst all ,vrecks, one Institution will relnain erect, will 
con::,tan tly enlerge from the flood of revolution-for it is 
indestructible, ilnn1ortal-it is the Chair of St. Peter. If I 
aln asked, whence I draw this aS8urance, I lllay point to 
t he Bible as I1IY nns,ver - ,.. 'l'hou art the ltock," &c. 
But I ,vill give another answer, deri ,oed froBl the very nature 
of the thing itself: 'Jhe Papal See ,vill not be de
troyed, 
Lecau
e it is reachable by no IUllnan power; because no one 
on earth is 
trong al1J powerful erJough to destroy it. If 
all the Powers of Europe \vere to unite fùr its de:5truction, 
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they coulJ not effect it. All that human power can do is 
to conlp
l it to make a pilgrirnage; and, for a longer or 
shorter time, to keep its seat a\vay from Rome. And, lastly, 
this Chair will not be destroyed, because it is indispensable 
and irreplaceable, fur it forms the keytìtone of the ,,
hole builù- 
ing of the Church. "On ne détJ'llÍt que ce qu' on Templace." 
That the Papacy can ever be replaced by anything else, no 
one ,vill seriously maintain. It is the keystone that holds 
the whole edifice of the Church together, that makes the 
Church what it is, and what it ought to be: a ,vorlù-Church 
-the only society that has in earnest fulfilled the given 
purpose of Goel-that is, to embrace all humanity, and find 
room for all na tion
. 
Should this all-keeping, all-sustaining keystone be taken 

nYay, the whole ,vill fall asunder, the Church will be split 
according to monarchies and nationalities; from the Christian 
religion ,,
ill be rent that noble jewel bestowed by her 
founders; that privilege that stand:;! alone in history-the 
privilege and the strength to unite aU nations in one great 
whole, yet ,vithout injury to thenl as nations. The faithful 
throughout the world desire not to belong to a French or a 
Spanish, a Bavarian or an A.ustrian Church; they desire to 
belong to OXE church, rrHE Church, the only Catholic Church 
-in other words, all ,viíl be subject to the Pope, and will, 
in C0l11111unity ,vith hinl, feel and acknowledge thelnselves as 
lnenlbers of "the Catholic Church." 
The Papacy, then, will continue, because God wills it, 
because every Catholic believes it, because two hnndred 
ll1illions of men in all parts of the worlJ desire it, L('cau8e 
everyone \vho kno\vs the condition of the worlù ackno\v- 
ledO"es it. There are enen1ies-man y enen1Ïes-of the Teln- 
t") 
poral Power of the Papacy; but, within the Catholic world, 
there lives no enemy of the Pope's Spiritual Power, or only 
such as are at the same time the enemies of the Christian 
religion. I anl not afraid to rnaintain that, even outside the 
pale of the Catholic Church, in the Protestant world, so far 
as it is really Christian, reflecting believers, especially among 
the laity, do not object to the Papal power in itself. They 
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ask themselves: "Is there not something beautiful, something 
good, something willed of God, that the different Christian 
nations and countries should be united in one Church-one 
world-elnbracing community of faith and love-that the 
common affairs of the entire be conducted by one hand ;" 
and the ans\ver fronl all is-" Yes." If it be further asked: 
" Shall this centre of church unity, this bearer of the highest 
authority of the Church, be a temporal monarch 1" the 
ans\ver "rill be-" No-that is impossible; he must be no 
Emperor, no I\:ing, no President of a Republic; he must be a 
Pope-that is, he must be a Spiritual Father." So soon, how- 
ever, as the observation is made, "This real, living, concrete 
Pope is already there; he d\vells in Rome, and at present bears 
the nalTIe of Pius; and the larger part of assembled Christen- 
ùom obeys hinl willingly and gladly-will you accept him 
" 
Then there is heard an angry protest, a many-voiced cry of 
"No; him by no manner of means." "And ,vhy not 
" 
"Becau
e he does not teach as we teach." "And what, then, 
shall he teach 1" And a voice from one corner of Germany 
cries out: "lIe shall teach what is agreeable to the German 
nation - that nation of thinkers and inquirers. He shall 
teach, therefore, as ""'ittenberg taught from 1520 to 1546. 
Then and there the true Christian doctrine, in completest 
purity, first sa,v the light." Forthwith a different cry is 
heard fronl another corner of Germany: "That is an obso- 
lete resting-place; in latter tinles the Gcrnlan people have 
D1ade the grandest progress; they stnnel no,,," on the sUlumit 
of intelligence anù theological penetration. In three centuries 
,ve have learned nluch, anù unlearned Inore. The Pope 111ust 
teach now, as they think and teach in the chief seats of Gern1an 
science, in Berlin, anù, perhaps, in Leipzig or Göttingen. 
Then we would accept him." " K ot so," says a voice from the 
,vest; "neither ""'ittenberg nor Ber1in, but Geneva is the birth- 
place of true Chri
tianity; if the Pope were converted 
to Calvin-if he teaches as the French Reformer taught-he 
Dlay be something for us." "Let hinl take heed ho\v he does 
that,
' is the cry fronl the other side of the Channel, froin 
England. " Neither "Titten berg nor Geneva has discovered 
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g
nuine Ohristianity. That precious jewel has been decreed 
of Heaven to the Anglo-Saxon race. The true Church is 
that of .which Queen Elizabeth ,vas the mother: it is the 
English-episcopal Church. This Church alone maintains the 
true medium between the extremes of Continental Protes- 
tantislll and Catholicism. Let the Pope become Anglican, 
and ,ve .will then let him talk to u
." "Y ou are all in error, 
sheep without a shepherd," the North exclaims. " The true 
Church, the beloved of God among churches, is that only . 
\vhich the sh
pherd chosen of God, the Czar in St. Peters- 
burg and his Holy Directing Synod, leads in the pastures of 
the Divine "r ord. Russia is, as the Emperor Nicholas has 
often called it, 'Holy Russia,' and the Rus
ian people are 
, God's chosen in these present times.' Let the Pope ackno\v- 
ledge this and act accordingly, and we will willingly concede 
hiln the first rank atnongst the fi. ve orthodox patriarchs." 
And, lastly, a new and strongly represented party, particu- 
larly in Germany and in England, claims to be heard-the 
Inen of "The Church of the Future." " You all," say they, 
"demean yourselves as if the true Church really existed 
anywhere, but that is a monstrous delusion. All existing 
church communities are but fragments, or the stones and 
building materials from which God will in nearer or remoter 
times construct the true church, responsive to all wants. 
Until that time, ,ve have only provisional churches, and a 
provisional doctrine, and the Pope had better prepare himself 
for this Church, lying yet unborn in the lap of the future, and 
in the mean time put a note of interrogation to the doctrines 
hitherto prevalent in the Church." 
So far these parties; and now, on the other side, the two 
hundred millions, Europeans, Asiatic q , Americans, these 
,vorld-churches, to \vhose community belong at least a frag- 
D1ent of every considerable people on the \vhole earth. These 
say unanimously, "Our Christianity shall have no national 
supplementary flavour; it shall be no especial German, or 
Italian, or French, or English, or Russian Christianity-it 
shall not tickle the palate of this or that people, like a fiery 
artificially-prepared potation; our doctrine, our religious 


. 
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practice, shall be and is a pure, clear stream of running w'ater, 
colourless and odourless, the universal, \vholesoll1e drink for 
all, to-day as yesterday, to-morro\v as a thousand years gone 
by. The Pope cannot, dare not teach otherwise than' as 
those two hundred millions believe, and have long believed. 
And these millions ,viII, must have a Pope; ,viII not allo\v 
him to be taken from them, ,vill not suffer him to fall. 
They prove that they are ready to make any sacrifice for his 
preservation; for his freedom. Germ
n, Irish, and French 
blood has flowed in his defence, and for a just and noble 
cause. ",r e \"ill also in the coming time, and before all the 
clergy in Europe as in Alnerica, ,villingl.y, joyfully, abun- 
dantly bring our tri bute to alleviate the situation of our 
comn10n Head anù Father, and to furnish hirn \vith the means 
of free and vigorous action in his high office. But ,ve will 
not cling to that which i:3 tran5itory and accidental; ,ve ,viII 
not desire that any people shall be constrained to accept 
'\v hat \ve ourselves \vould not bear; ,ve will not stand up for 
a system of government ,vhic.h is in point of fact not Inore 
than forty-fi,'e years old, and the deficiencies of \vhich the 
Pope hin1self has acknowledged, and ,vhich, in the course of 
that time, has generated nothing but discontent and revolt 
amongst the n1ajority of the people. lIe \vho \vill support 
himself on such a staff, \vhen the staff has already becolne 
rotten, must run the ri:3k of falling to the ground. 
The Greek n1yth says: 'Vhen a new god, Apollo, was to 
be born, the island of Delos rose from t.he sea to be the birth- 
place of a deity. 'Ve \vill in all confidence expect that a 
Delos shall not be wanting to the Chair of St. Peter, should 
it even have to arise fronl the depths of the sea! 


THE END. 


u. BORN, PRIXTER, GLOUCESTEH STREET, REGEST'R PAnK. 
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AXDERIXGS IX DAGHEST AK, GEORGIA, 
AR::\IEXL\, KLRDIST
\N, )IESOPOTA)IL\, AXD PERSL\. 
By J. CSSHER, Esq., F.R.a.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured Illustrations. 428. Elegantly bound. 
U This work does not yield to any recent book of travels in extent and variety of 
interm;t. Its title, · From London to Persepolis,' is well chosen and highly sugges- 
tive. A womlerful chain of aRsociation is sURpended from these two points, and the 
tra\-eller goes along its line, gàtherin
 link after link into his hand, each gemmed 
with thought
 knowledge, speculation, and adventure. The reader will feel that 
in closing this memorable book he takes leave of a treasury of knowledge. The 
whole book is interesting. and its unaffected style and quick spirit of observation 
lend fin unfailing freRhness to its pages. The illustrations are beautiful, and have 
been executed with admirable taste and judgment. "-Post. 
U This work if! ill every way creditable to the author, who has produced a mase 
of pleaRant reading, both entertaining and instructiye. )11'. Ussher's journey may 
be detined as a complete oriental grand tour of the Asiatic wes
entral district. 
He started down the Danuhe, making for Odessa. Thence, having duly · done' the 
('rimea, he ('ûasted the Circassian shore in a steamer to Poti, and from that tû 
TitUs. This was the height of HlUnmer, and, the season being favoumble, he crossed. 
the Dariel Pass northwttrds, turned to the east, and visited the mountain fastnesses 
of ShamU's country, recently conquered by the Russians. Thence he returneel to 
Tifiis by the old Persian proyince of Shin-an, along the Caspian, by Derbeml and 
the famous fire-springs of Baku. From Tifiis he went to Uumri, and over the 
frontier to Kars, and the splendid ruins of Ani, and through the Russian territory 
to the Turki..;,;h frontier fortress of BayazitI, stopping by the way at Erivan antI the 
great monustery of Etdm1Ïallzin. From Bayazid he went to Yan, and sawall the 
chief points of interest on the lake of that name; thence to Bitlis and Diarbekir. 
From Diarbekir he went to :\losul by the upper road, viRited Nineveh, paid his 
respects to the winged bulls and all our old friends there, anll floated on his raft of 
inflated Rkins down the Tigris to Baghdad. From :\Imml he made an excursion to 
the devil-worshipping country, anù another from Baghdttd to Hilleh Rnd the Birs 
Nimrurl, or so-called Tower of Babel After resting in the dty of the Caliphs, he 
followed the track of his illustrious predecessor, Sindbarl, to Bassora, only on board 
of a different craft, having got a })aRsage in the steamer Comet; and the English 
monthly sailing packet took hinl from Bassora acrORS the gulf to Bushire. From 
thence he went to Tehran oyer the · broad dominions of the king of kings,' stopping 
at all the interesting places, particularly at Persepolis; and from Tehran returned 
home through Armenia by Trebisonde and the Black Sea."-Satllrùay BevinC'. 
"This is a hook of tmvel of which no review can give an adequate idea. Tlu' 
extent of country trayersed, the number and beauty of the coloured illustrations, 
and the good sense, humour, and information with which it abounds, all tend to 
increase the author's just meed of praise, while they render the critic's task all the 
harder. \Ve must, after all, trust to our readers to explore for themselves the many 
points of amusement, interest anù beauty whit:'h the book contains. \Ve can assure 
them that they will not meet with a single page of dulness. ::\11'. Fssher handles 
such topics as Persepolis, Kineveh, and the cities of the Eastern world, with sin- 
gular completeness, and leaves the ordinary reader nothing to desire. The coloured 
illustrations are really perfect of their kind. :Merely as a collection of Rpirited, well- 
coloured engravings they are worth the cost of the whole volume. "-Herald. 
.. :Mr. U ssher went by the Danube to Constantinople, crossed thence to Sebastopol, 
and passed. through the Crimea to Kertch, and so on to Poti. From Poti he went 
to Tefiis, anti made thence an excursion to Gunib amI Baku on the Caspian. The 
record of this journey is the most interesting part of the book. HaYing returned to 
Teflis, )11'. Ussher visited Gumri and Kars, anù went thence to Lake Van. and so hy 
Diarbekr and Mosul to Baghdad. From Baghdad he went to Btthylon and Kerbela, 
and returning to B<tghdad., descended. the river to BaRra, and crossed to Bushire. 
Thence he went by :::;hiraz and Isfahan to Tehran, and returned to Europe by the 
Tabreez and Trebisonùe route. Tho reader will find the author of this pleasant 
volume an agreeable companion. He is a good observer, and describes well what 
he sees. "-Atnen.æwn.. 
.. A truly magnificent work, adonled with gorgeously-coloured illustrations. \Ve 
are lured. oyer its pages with a pleasant fascination, and derive no little information 
from so agreeable a cicerone as 1\11'. U ssher. "-SUll. 
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without the plumes and mail in which history presents it. will accept these volumes 
with hearty thankR to their noble editor. In them will he found something new 
about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease to feel an inte- 
rest-much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth amI Catherine of Arragon-a 
great deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth-someth"ng about Bacon, and 
(indirectly) about Shakspeare-more about Lord Essex awl Lady Rich-the very 
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"These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here coIle(.terl, from sources which are not within e\-erybody's reach. "-Times. 
" The public are indebtecl to the nohle author for contributing, from the archives 
of his ancestral seat. many important documents othenvise inaccessihle to the histo- 
rical inquirer, as well as for the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches of Court amI 
Society, which render his work powerfully attractive to the geneml reader. The 
wurk contains varied infonnation relating to secret Court intrigues, numerous nar- 
ratives of an exciting nature, anll valuable materials for authentic history. Scarcely 
any personage whoRe name figured hefore the world during the lung period embraced 
Ly the volumes is passed over in silence. "-J/ol'llilif/ Post. 


THE LIFE OF TIlE RE'-. ED"T
\RD IR,rIXG, 
)Iinister of the X ational Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by 
his Journal and Correspondence. By )11'8. OLIPHANT. Fourth and 
Cheaper Editir)}l, Re
'ised, in 1 yol., with Portrait, 5:3., hound. 
.. 'Ve who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of In'ing's character. the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. !Tis frienù Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his wurth:-'I call hinl. on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.' A character such as this is deserving of 
study. and his life ought to be written. ::\lrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work and 
has proJuced a biography of considerable merit. The author fully understancl
 her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a pmctised hanet The 
book is a good book on a mo<;t interesting theme. "-Times. 
"::\lrs. Oliphant'!,; 'Life of Edward Irving' supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
copious, eanl
st. an.1 eloquent. On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension. amI of a hol(L fluent, and poetic skill of portraiture. Irving 
as a man and as a pastor if; not only fully 
ketched, but exhiùited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches. whieh leave a strong impression. "-Edinburf/h Rf>I:ielC'. 
., A truly interestinO' and most affect in 0' memoir. Irying's life ought t.o have a lllche 
in every gallery of religious hiogmphy. o There are few lives that will be fuller of 
instruction, interest, and cOllsulation:'-Satul'day RerielC'. 
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l\IY LIFE .L\XD IlEOOLLEOTIOXS. Dy the 
Hos. GRAXTLEY F. BERKELEY. 2 ,'ols. 8vo, ,,'ith Portrait. L 30:3. 
Among the other distingui
hed persons mentionetl in this work are :-KillgS George 
III. and IY., and \nlliam IV.; Queens Charlotte, Caroline, and Yictoria; the 
Prince of 'Vales; the Dukes of Ken t, Cumberland. Sussex, Cmllbridge, d' A umale, 
'VellingtoD, Norfolk, Richmoncl, Beaufort, Bedford, Deyonshire, St. Alhans, 
:Manchester, Portland; the )Iarquise
 of Anglesea, Buckingham, Downshire, 
'Yaterford. Ta vistoc k. Londomlerry, Clanricanle, Breadalbane, 'Y orcester ; 
Lortls :\lulgl'3,ye, Conynham, C1Rnwilliam, 'Yynfortl, Palmers ton, Bathurst, 
Cantelure, Roden, Elùon. Grey. Holland, Colemine, Rokehy, :\Iunster. Chelms- 
ford, Ducie, 
\lnUlley. Chestertìeld, Sefton, Derhy, Yane. ::\Iexborough, George 
Bentinclr, E(lward Somerset, Fitzclarence, Egremont, ComlÌ d'Onmy; the Bishup 
of Oxfor
 C:mlinal 'Viseml1n; Sirs Lnmle:y Skeffington, "'illiam Wynn, Percy 
Shelley, Godfrey VV' ehster, Samuel Romilly, 1\Iatthew Tierney, Francis llurùett; 
l\Iessrs. Fox, Sheridan, "'hitbread, Brummell, Byng, Towllsencl, Bernal, ::\laginn, 
Cobden, Bright, O'Cæ1llell, Crockford. &c. ; the Duchesses of Deyonshire, Gor- 
don, RutlanJ., Argyle; Ladies Clermont, Berkeley, Shelley, Guest, Fitzharllinge, 
Bury, Blei'lR:.ngton, Craven, Essex, Strangforll Paget: ::\Iesdames Fitzherbert, 
Coutts, Jordan, Billington, 
Iardyn, Shelley, Misses Landon, Kemble, Paton, &c. 
"A book unriyalletl in its position in the range of modern literature:'-Time,
. 
"There is:L large fUllIl of amn<:ement in these yolumes. The details of the au- 
thor's life are Teplete with much that is interesting. A book so brimful of anecdute 
cannot but be succeHsful."-Athenælllll. 
"This work contains a great deal of al11llF
ing matter: and that it will create a 
Rensation no one can doubt. ::\Ir. Berkeley can write delightfully when he pleases. 
His YOlunles will, of course, be extensively rea(1, and, as a literary venture, lllay he 
pronounced a su('cess."-Po.
t, 
.. A cleyer, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with 1:70.000 a-year, who 
has liyell from boyhooll the life of a dub-man, spurtsman, and man of fashion, has 
thruwn his best 8tories about himself and his friends into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy, Of course it is eminently r(';Hlable. ::\Ir. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well. 
The hook is full of pleasant stories, all told as eatìily and clearly as if they were 
related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy."-.S'pectatol". 


Il.A.ITKTED LO
DOX. By "TALTER TnOnXnrRY. 
1 yo1. 
"o, ,yith numerous Illustn{tiolls by F. ,Yo F AIRHOLT, F.S.À. 

 Is., elegantly bound. 
"Haunted London is a pleasant buok."-Ath.lla:llm. 
., Plea8ant reading i
 ::\Ir. Thornhury"s 'Haunted London --a gossiping, hist )rieal, 
antiquarian, topugraphical volunle, amusing both to the Londoner anel the counh'y 
cuusin. "-Star. 
.. Mr. Thornbury points ont to us the legendary hOUf
eB. the great men's llirth- 
places and tlHuhs. the haunt:-\ of poets. the scenes of martyrdom. the hattle-fie'ds of 
tlltl factions, The hook overflows with anecdotical gosflip. 
Ir. Fairholt's dr ..:.wings 
alld alike to its value and intere8t:'-
Yote,
 and Qlln"ies. 
" As pleasant a book as well could he, forming a very handsome volmne-a "01- 
ume worthy of being pronounced an acquisition either for the tahle or the huok- 
shelf. A c,lpitùl title is ' Haunted London '-meaning by that not merely localities 
like Cock Lane, but all London. For is it not haunted. thil'! London of ours? IIaunteù 
happily, hy ghusts of memories that will not he laid. 'Yhat footf:teps have not 
tr,lyersed these CaUReW<lys, inhahited theHe dwel ing-houseg, prayed in these 
f'lmrches, wept jn these grayeyard8. laug-hell in t.hese theatres? And of all these 
:\11'. Thornbury discourses-shrewilly. like an observant man of the world; grace- 
fully. like a skilled man of letters; lovingly, like a sympathizing fellow-creature; 
courtier and playwright, student and actreH8. statecll11an amI momltehank. he has 
nn eye for them all. 
filmter with him down anv street he m<lV seem fain to con- 
duc(you through. and hefore you get to the end 
of it we wage"r you will be wiser 
than at starting-certainly, beyond any doubt of it, 
rou will have been entertainecl" 
-S:m. 
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.l
 I>EllbOXAL KÀRI
ATI'TE OJ1-" TIIIRTEEX 
YE
\RS' SERVICE A)10XGST THE "\YILD TRIBE:-; OF 
KHOXDIST AX, FOR THE SUPPRESSIOX OF HU)IAX 
SACRIFICE. By :\lajor-General JOHX C.A)lPßELL, C.B. ] YO!. 8yo, 
with Illustrations. 
.. :\1ajor-General Camphell's bo')k is one of thrilling intereRt, amI mURt be pro- 
nounced the most remarkable narrative of the present season."-A.thellæulIl. 


TILE DESTIXY O:F N}
.TIOXS, AS IXDICATED 
I
 PROPHECY. By the Rey. JOH
 CU:\DIIXG, D.D. 1 yo1. 7s. 6d. 
.. 
\mong the subject!'! expoTIllcled. by Dr. Cumming in this intereR!hlg volume are 
The Little Hurn, or The Papacy; The \Vaning CreRcent, Turkey; The Lost Ten 
Trihes; and the Future of the Jews aIllI Jmlea, Africa. France, RURRia, America, Great 
Britain, &c."-Ubsel'l'er. "One of the mOdt able of Dr. Cumming's work!,!."-J[es.
ell!ler. 



lE
IOII
S OF J

XE C..\1IEI{OX", FE)I
\LE 
COXVICT. By a Prison :\latron, .Author of "Female Life in 
Prison." 2 Yol
. 21s. 
.. This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthful in every important particuhu- 
a faithful chronicle of a wuman's fa,ll and rescue. It is a hook that ought to he widely 
reac!. "-B.ralllillel'. .. There can he no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, 
nlOreover, is very well written."-A thenil'llIJ/. 
.. Once or twicè a-
'ear one rises from reading a book with a sense of real gratitmle 
to the author, amI this toook is one of these. There are lllany w<tys in which it has 
a mre value. The artistic toucl1es in this book are worthy of De F(.,
. "-Reader. 


TI{A VELS AXD _AD'
EXTlTI{ES OF "A_
 OFFI- 
CER'S "\YIFE IX IXDL\, CHIX 
\, AXD XE"T ZE
\LAXD. 
B.'
 :\lrs. :\luTER, 'Yife of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. :\IeTIm
 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 
W:\Irs. :\Iuter's travels cleRerve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
Rmu
ement in a more than onlinary degree, The work has the interedt of a romance 
mhled. to that of history. "-Atltenælllll. 


Tl{A \TELS OX I-IORSEn
\.CI( I
 
IA.XTCIIU 
T
\RT
\RY: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great "\Yall of 
China. By GEORGE Fu::\n
"G, :\Iilitary Train. 1 YO!. royal 8vo, 
with )lap and 50 Illustrations. 
.. :\11'. Fleming'!,! narmìÏYc is a mORt channlng one. He has an untro-.l,len region to 
tell of, and he photogmph!'; it amI itR people allll their waYR. Life-like de
criptionR are 
illter8per
ed with pel'soll.t1 anecdoteR,locallegends, awl stories of adventure, some of 
them reveJ.ling no common artistic power. "-Spectator. 


III:--)TORY O:F E
GLAXI), FRO)I TIlE 
ACCESSIOX OF J_\)IES I. TO TIlE DISGR_\CE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By SA.l\IUEL RA ,y.;;o
 GARDIXER. 
 yols. 8vo. 
.L
D'TEXTURES ..\KD RESE..\RCI-IES aJllong the 

\XDX
L\X ISL
\SDERS. By Dr. :\louAT, F.R,G.S., &c 1 YO!. 
demy 8"\"0, 'with Illustrations. 
.. Dr. l\1ouat's hook, whilRt forLllin
 a most importàllÌ anrl. valuahle contributiun 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reaùer. "-
1tllellællll. 



IE
IOII{S OF QUEE:K IIOI{TEKSE, 
IOTIIEI
 
OF X 
\.POLEOX III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 Y01. G::ò. 
a A. biography of the beautiful an,l unhappy Queen, more satisfact<>ry than any we 
htwe yet met with."-Ðaily Xelr.
. 
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RE)IIKISCENCES O:F 'rIIE OPER
.\. By nEX- 
JAMI
 LUMLEY, Twenty Years Director of lIeI' )lajcsty's Theatre. 

yo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. l(j
. 
"l\lr. Lumley's book, with all itR Rparkling episode!", is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an institution of !"ocial importance in its time, interspersed with sound 
opiniont:! and shrewd 
lnd nlature retlections."-Times. 
.. As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anything at 
all comparahle to these unmmally brilliant amI most diyersitiell Reminiscences. They 
reveãl the Twenty Ye
lrs' Director of Her )I,ljesty's Theatre to U8 in the thick and 
throng of all his mdiant associations. They take us luringly-as it were, led by the 
hutton-hole-lJehind the f;cenes, in eyf!Þry sense of that decoying and profoulHlIy 
attmctiye phl"àsc. They introduce us to all the sÌ<trs-now singly, now in very con- 
stellations. They hring us mpidly, delightfully, awl exhilaratingly to a knowlellge 
AO intimate of what has really been doing there in the Reahn of Sung, not only he- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are all COU1'llnt with all the whims and o(l(lities of the strange world 
in which he fill::; so high and reHponsihle a position. Reading 1\11'. Lumley, we llOW 
know lllOre than we have ever known before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Pasta, CataIini, :\lalihmn, Hrisi, Sontag, and Piccolomini--of such light-foote(l fairies 
of the bãllet as TùgIioni, Fanny Ellsler, and Cerito-of such primi tenori aR Ruhini, 
Mario, Garùuni. and GiugIini-of such haritones fiR Ronconi and Tamhurini-or of 
such bassi profondi as the wond.rous StaUlligl and the nlighty Ln,hlache. Say, l\lr. 
Lumley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, awãy from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-hãunte.l presence of the greitt composerR of the age, bring- 
ing us face to face, as it were, among others. with ROHsini, :\lenùeIHsolm. Me
Terhcer, 
Verlli, Balfe, amI DonizettL He lets us into the mysteries of his correRpomlence- 
now with Count Cayom', now with Prince l\letten1Ïch-for, in his doings, in hi!'; 
movementR, in his negotiations, So,'ereigns, Prime Minister::;, AmhaHs
HlorH. and 
(i-overnments are, turn by turn, not merely courteously, hut directly and profoundly 
interested! Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling one. It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully interesting throughout."-Sull. 
.. Everyone ought to read 1\Ir. Lumley's very attrae-tive · ReminiscenceR of the 
Opera.. , In the fashionahle, dmmatic, and literary wor1l1s its cordial welcome is 
assurell It is a most entertaining volume. Anecdote succeeds to anecùote in this 
pleasant book with delightful fiuency."-Post. 


-\YILLI.1\.
I SII1\I(ESPE

RE. Dy ,TICTOR IIUGu. 
Authorized English Translation
 1 yol. 8\"0, 12
. 
":\1. Victor Hugo has produced a not.thle and brilliant hook about Shakespeare. 
1\1. Hugo sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effecti\-e picture. 
Imagination and pleasant faney are mingle(l with the factR. There is high coloUl'- 
ing, hut therewith a chanll which has not hitherto heen found in any pOl'trait of 
:-:hakespeare p,tinted hy a foreign hallll The hiographical d('tails are manipulated 
hy a nHlster'R hand, and consequently there is an agreeahle air of novelty even 
about the Lest known circulllstances. "-A tltellæulII. 


LIFE IX ,J.A v T ..\.; "-ITH 5I
ETCIIES OF TIlE 
J
\. V_\XESE. Bv "-ILLLe\1 BARRI
GTO
 D'
\Ll\IEI:JA. 
 yob. pust 
8yo, with Illustrations. 21s., bound. 
1'" Life in Jaya ' is hoth amusing and instructive. The author saw a good (leal of 
tho country and people not generally knuwn. "-A thl'n:cllm. 
.. )lr. D'Almeida's volumes traverse interesting grOlUlcl They are filled with good 
and entertaining nlatter."-E.l'omillel', 
.. A very entertaining work. The author haR given most interesting pichlres of the 
country and the people. There are not many authentic works on Jaya, anù these 
volumes will rank among the best. "-Post. 


.i\. LL\DY'S 'TIS IT TO 
IL\.XILL..\ r\.XD .T .L-tP A
. 
By .A
xA D' 
\.. 1 yol., with Illustrations. 
.. This book is written in a lively, agreeablc, natural style, anll we corllially recom- 
mend it as containing a fund of ,-aried information connected with the F,tr EaRt, 
not to be fOlUld recorded in so agreeaùle a manner in any other volume with which 
we are acquaintell"-Pl'css. 
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IESSRS. IIURST AXD BLACI\:ETT'S 
XE'V 'YOUI(S-Co ntiJllled. 
THE "r AXDERER IN 'YESTEllN FRr'\XCE. 
By G. T. LowTH, Esq., Author of "The 'Y
mdcrer in Arabia." 
Illustrated by the Hon. Eliot Yorke, )I.P. 8'-0. 
A "TIXTEI
 I
 UPI
ER Al\D LO"
ER EGYPT. 
By G. ....\. HO
KI
S, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 yol., with Illustrations. 
POINTS OF COXTACT BET'YEE
 SCIEXCE 
..AXD _\RT. By His Eminence CARDIXAL 'YISE:\IA
. Hvo. 58. 
GI
EECE .A.KD TI-IE GREEI
S. Being the 
Xarratiye of a "-inter Residence and Summer Trayel in Greece 
and its Islands. By FREDRlKA BREl\IER. Translated by )IARY 
HOWITT. 2 yols. 



IE
IOIRS OF CIIRISTIN...-\, QUEE
 OF 
S"-EDEX. By HEXRY 'YOODHEAD. 2 vols., with Portrait. 
E:KGLISH 'Y.O
IE
 OF LETTERS. Bv Jl:LIA 
KAYAXAGH, Author of h Xathalie," "..:\dele," "French"'Women of 
Letters," h Beatrice;' &c. 2 yols. 
TILE 01(....-\ V.L<\KGO I{I\TER: A K ARRA TI'TE 
OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATIOX, AXD ....\DVEXTURE. By 
c. J. AXDER8S0
, 
\uthor of "Lake Xgami." 1 yol., with Portrait 
and numerous Ilhlstrations. 
TI
_
'TELS IX THE REGIOXS 0]' TIlE 
_\)IOOR, A
L> THE RCSSLL
 _\CQLISITIOXS ox THE CO

L
ES OF IXDIA 
AXD CHIXA. By T. ,Yo A TKIXSOX, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., .Author of 
"Oriental and "Yestern Siberia." Dedicated, b
y permission, to 
HER )IAJESTY. Second Edition. Ro
.al 8vo, with )Iap and 83 
Illu
tratiolls, elegantly bound. 
IT..-\LY UNDER v
ICTOI
 E
I
L1XUEL. ..1 
Personal Xarratiye. By COUXT CHARLES _\.RRIVABE:\'"E. 2 yols. 8'-0. 
THE LIFE OF J. :\1. "T. TURXER, R.
-\., frOlll 
Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By "Y ALTER THORXBURY. 2 yols. 8yo, with Por- 
traits and other nÌustrations. 


TIlE CHURCH AND TIlE CHURCI-IES; or, 
THE PAPACY AXD THE TE)IPOR_\L PO'YER. By Dr. 
DüLLlSGER. Translated by 'V. B. )IAC r ABE. 8Yo. 
CIIE.A.P EDITION OF LES l\IISÉRABLES. By 
VICTOR HUGo. The Authorized Copyright English Translation, 
Illustrated by )Iillais. 5s., bound. 
" The merits of · Les 
isérables' do not merely consist in the conception of it a
 a 
whole, it abounds page afterpaga with details of unequalled beauty. "-QuarterlyRet'IeIO 
CIII{ISTI...tK'S 
IISTAI(E. By the ..Author of 
.. John Halifax, Gentleman:' 1 vol. 
"A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. Even if tried 
by the standard of tile Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's )Iistake. a novel without a fault:"-Times. 



[lnÐcr t
c 
$pcrial ilatronagc of 
jcr ltlajc$tu. 


]JuUislu:d annually, ill One rol., 'royal 8z-o, n'itlt tlie ..Jrms beautifully 
(lIgrm'cd, Iwmlsumel!/ boulld, 1citlt gilt edges, price 318. üd. 
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PEE l{ 1-t G E 
n
\RONET.tG E, 
CORRECTED BY rrIIE KOBILlTY. 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH EDITION FOA 1865 IS NOW READY. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE A
"D BAROXET.AGE is acknowledgcd to he the most 
complcte, as well U,R the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
historics, honours, and conncctions of the titled aristocracy, no \york has 
eyer stood so high. It is published undcr the especial patronage of Hcr 
)lajesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Xobility. It is the only work of its cla.ss in which, tlte 
('/lJC beillf! kept c()nstallt
if stal/dill!!, eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an ad \-antage which gi ,-eR it suprcmacy 
oycr all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is gi\-en in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
ya.rious noble families, and the names of lllany thousand indh-iduals are 
introduced, which do not appear in othcr records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangemcnt, and the heauty of 
its typography and Linding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her )Iajesty and the X obility. 


LIST OF THE PIUXCIP.AL COXTEXTS. 


Historical Yiew of the Peemge. 
Parliamentary Roll of the Hum;e of Lords. 
English, Scotèh, and Irish Peers, in their 
or<1ers uf Precedence. 
Alphabet.ic31 List of Peers of UreM Britain 
and the {.Tnite!l Kingdom. holding Bupe- 
rioI' rank in the Scotch or Irif'h Peerage. 
Alphaheticàllist of Scotch amI ll"Îsh Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
th'eat Britain amI the {Tnite!l King!lom. 
A Collective li:>t uf Peers, in their urder of 
Preced.ence. 
Tahle of Precedency among )Ien, 
Tüble of Precedency among ""omen. 
The Queen and. the Ruyal Family, 
Peers of the Blood Royal. 
The Peemge, alphabetically arranged, 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
\Vidows or Issue. 
Alphabetic
1.1 List uf the Surnames of all the 
Peers, 


The Archhishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 
The Baronetage alphahetically arranged. 

\il)llllbetical LiRt uf Surname.s assumed by 
memhers of X uble Families. 
Alphahetical List of the f;econd Titles of 
Peers, USUlllJy hurne by their Eldest 

uns. 
Alphahetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes. )Iarquises, and Eàrls, who, hetV- 
ing marrie!l Cunulloners, retain the title 
of Ladv hefore their own Christian and 
their Hushaml's Surnames. 
_\lphaheticàl Index to the Daughters of 
\ïSl'Ount8 amI Barons, who, having 
married Conulloners. are stylet} Hunour- 
able ::\Ir:-;.; awl, ill case of the husham} 
he':llg a Barunet or Knight, Honuurable 
Ladv. 
:\Iottoès alphahetically 3rrangell and tram;- 
la ted. 


"Lodge's Peeràge must supersede all uther works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan; and secundly, it is better executed. \Ve can sàfely pronounce it to be 
the reàdiest, the must useful, and eXàetest of Illodern works on the f;ubjeet. "-Spectator. 
"A work which corrects nIl errors of former works. It is a most useful publication. "-Tim
, 
"A work oi great yalue. Tt is the most fttithful recOId we pussess of tIle aristo- 
cracy uf the day,"-Post. 
., The best existing, ancl, we helie\re, the best pOf;sib1e peD
'1ge. It is the stanllard 
authority on the subject:'-H,'IYrld. 
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